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PREFACE. 


I  SHALL  make  no  apology,  by 
way  of  Preface,  for  the  enfuing 
*1  reatife  j  and  Ihali  only  drew  the  me¬ 
thod  I  have  followed  in  the  profecu- 
tion  theereof. 

I  have  divided  the  Book  into  Three 
Parts, 

i 

The  Firft  contains  a  fhort  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Properties  peculiar  to  the 
different  kinds  of  Horfes,  viz.  their 
Age,  Shape,  Beauty,  and  Goodnefs  ; 
alfo  their  Faults  and  Imperfections,  as 
well  thofe  that  are  natural,  as  thofe  that 
are  acqu  red  by  habit,  or  are  caufed  by 
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imperfect  cures,  or  other  ill  manage¬ 
ment.  Wherein  the  reader  is  inftrudt- 
ed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Eyes  and 
Feet,  and  in  the  fymmetry  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  various  parts  of  a  Horfe, 
in  fo  plain  and  intelligible  a  manner, 
that  any  one  may  from  hence,  in  a 
fhort  time,  attain  to  a  competent  fkill 
in  Horfes. 

The  Second  contains  a  fhort  Epi¬ 
tome  or  Abridgment  of  Anatomy, 
wherein  all  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe  are 
defer! bed  in  an  eafy  and  inftrudtive 
manner,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who 
have  not  feen  difledtions,  or  attended 
lectures  of  Anatomy. 

In  this  anatomical  Part  I  have  flu- 
died  all  poflible  brevity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  have  omitted  nothing  that 
may  give  the  reader  a  clear  notion  of 
the  Animal  Oeconomy,  with  the  di- 
feafes  and  accidents  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pofed  ;  which  I  have  illufhrated  in 
feveral  Places  from  Obfervations  on 
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Horfes  I  have  feen  opened,  as  a  pro¬ 
per  foundation  for  underftanding  their 
difeafes.  ' 

The  Third  contains  an  Account  of 
the  feveraF  maladies  and  difeafes  in¬ 
cident  to  Horfes,  v/ith  their  figns, 
caufes,  and  method  of  cure. 

This  I  have  introduced  with  a  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Diet  of  Horfes, 
and  the  different  manner  of  Feeding, 
and  other  management,  whether  in 
the  houfe  or  at  grafs ;  and  the  acci¬ 
dents  to  which  Horfes  are  expofed 
by  miftakes  of  this  kind.  I  have  here 
alfo  laid  down  feveral  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceffary  cautions  concerning  Exercife  ; 
directions  for  Bleeding  •  the  cafes  that 
require  Purging ;  the  proper  time  and 
manner ;  with  many  ufeful  helps  for 
rearing  young  Horfes  that  have  been 
kept  up  and  pampered  for  fale,  and 
thereby  rendered  unfit  for  prefent  life. 
Alfo  the  beft  rules  to  preferve  Health, 
and  to  prevent  thofe  accidents  that  ei- 
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ther  caufe  ficknefs,  or  produce  fuch  ill 
habits  of  body  as « often  render  Horfes 
unferviceable. 

In  treating  the  Difeafes  I  have  rarely 
confulted  any  one  author,  having  ob- 
ferved  the  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of 
Farriery  for  the  mod:  part  defe&ive  or 
trifling,  either  from  their  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  i efficient  experience  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  defcribed  the  diftem- 
pers  of  Horfes  chiefly  as  they  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  in  many  years  practice, 
not  only  among  Gentlemen’s  Horfes, 
where  I  have  had  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes,  but  among  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Troop-Horfes,  which  were 
conftantly  under  my  care :  In  all  which 
I  have  advanced  nothing  but  wffiat  will 
be  found  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice,  and  what  I  have  had  confirmed 
by  frequent  experience  ;  wherein  I  have 
ftudied  the  utmofl:  brevity,  by  avoiding 
all  unneceflary  digreflions  and  tedious 
difquifitions,  which  might  only  have 
the  effe<a  to  puzzle  thofe  who  are  not, 
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in  home  meafure,  verfed  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of  phyftc : 
And  therefore  I  have  defcrihed  each 
diftemper,  whether  fimple  or  compli¬ 
cated,  by  relating  the  true  caufes  with 
the  fymptoms,  as  they  fhew  themfelves 
by  their  various  degrees  and  appearances; 
and  have  clearly  diftinguifhed  in  all 
cafes  where  the  fame  common  fymp¬ 
toms  are  found  in  different  difeafes,  by 
other  diagnoftics  and  ffgns  that  are  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  point  out  the  difeaies  im¬ 
mediately  treated  of ;  by  which  any 
Man  of  common  underftanding  may 
be  able  to  proceed  in  the  cure  of  moil 
Diftempers,  with  much  greater  certain¬ 
ty  than  by  any  helps  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  yet  offered  to  the  Public. 

Neither  have  I  been  lefs  regardful  of 
the  prognoftics,  by  diftinguifhing  the 
good  from  the  bad  ;  and  in  thofe  that 
portend  danger,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  them  in  an  eafy  fami¬ 
liar  Way,  to  fhew  from  whence;  fuch 
bad  prognoftics  generally  arife,  and 
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how  far  any  of  the  principal  parts  are 
affeded  when  thefe  appear,  fo  as  they 
may  be  prevented ;  or  that  a  fudden 
turn  may  be  given  to  remove  the  ill 
difpofition  that  produces  them.  And 
this  I  look  upon  to  be  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  the  right  underftanding  the 
Difeafes  of  Horfes  and  their  cures, -that, 
without  Ibme  infight  into  thefe  things, 
it  is  impofiible  to  pradife  with  any 
certainty  Or  fafety. 

1  have  alfo  taken  notice  of  the  in¬ 
curable  cafes  of  Horfes,  whether  thole 
proceeding  from  natural  defeds,  or 
rom  accidents  ill  cured  ;  likewife  thofe 
where  the  cure  may  be  both  uncertain, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  tedious  as  to 
exceed  the  value  of  the  Horfe.  All 
which  I  have  deferibed  in  a  manner, 
that  ignorant  pretenders  to  Farriery 
may  be  fo  far  convinced,  as  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  impofiibilities ;  and  that  the 
owners  of  Horfes  that  are  incurable, 
may  not  be  impofed  on  by  fuch  per- 
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fons,  nor  keep  Horfes  to  be  only 
ufelefs  and  tirefome  expence. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  endeavoured 
as  much  as  poffible  to  render  this  work 
of  publick  ufe,  by  treating  the  fubjetf: 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thofe  who  have 
already  attained  to  any  knowledge  in 
the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  will  find  I 
have  advanced  nothing  but  what  will 
perfectly  agree  with  their  own  expe¬ 
rience  •  and  to  fuch  this  1  reatiie  will 
be  a  great  help  ;  and  muft  alfo  be  the 
means  to  inftrudt  thole  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted,  or  have  had  but  little  iniight 
into  fuch  things,  having  not  only 
ftudied  the  greateft  plainnefs  every 
where  throughout  the  whole,  but  given 
feveral  inftances  of  very  extraordinary 
cures,  and  made  many  ufeful  difcove- 
ries,  which  I  hope  may  tend  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  oi  our  Horfes.  And 
as  this  was  my  chief  deiign  in  compil¬ 
ing  a  new  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  and 
Maladies  of  Horfes,  fo  I  have  formed 
it  on  a  different  and  more  practical ' 
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fcheme  than  thofe  books  I  formerly 
publifhed  on  that  fubjed.  I  have  alfo 
inferred  the  eafieft  and  cheapeft  reme¬ 
dies  of  all  kinds,  fuch  as  I  have  found 
the  mofl  fuccefsful  in  my  own  practice, 
and  may  be  readily  procured  in  the 
country,  and  many  of  them  even  in 
places  remote  from  great  towns.  I  have 
likewife given  feveral  precautions  againft 
bad  drugs,  and  medicines  not  faithfully 
ana  well  prepared,  which  often  times 
hinder  the  expeded  fuccefs. 

Our  Horfes  being  of  no  fmall  im¬ 
portance  to  the  nation  in  general,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  as  well  of  great  ufe 
to  particular  perfons  of  all  ranks,  I 
judged  I  could  not  do  a  better  and 
more  ufeful  fervice  than  to  publifh  my 
own  experience,  after  fo  many  years 
practice  ;  wherein  I  have  beftowed 
more  :>ains  and  labour,  in  rendering  it 
fuitable  to  every  one’s  capacity  and 
learning,  than  if  I  had  given  it  a  fuller 
fcope,  and  extended  it  to  a  greater 
length,  which,  tho’  it  would  have  been 
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more  eafy  to  myfelf,  might  have  been 
lefs  profitable  to  others.  And  there¬ 
fore,  in  regard  of  the  great  pains  and 
time  I  have  fpent  in  compiling  fo  ufe- 
ful  a  Treatife,  I  may  prefume  to  hope 
for  fome  fuitable  encouragement  from 
the  Public. 

/  >  \ 

I  \  ' 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acquaint 
the  Publick,  that  I  have  educated  my 
fon  William,  with  an  intention  to 
fucceed  me  in  my  bufinels,  he  having 
been  conftantly  employed  in  it  for 
thefe  fifteen  years  paft ;  and  I  hope, 
and  am  indeed  perfuaded,  he  will  give 
univerfal  fatisfaction. 

'•  i 

Duke-ftreet,  0<5t.  i.  1750. 
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PART  I. 


Containing  the  neeeiTary  Things  for  the 

Knowledge  of  a  Horse,  &c. 

* 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

The  Proper  Names  of  the  External  Parts 

of  a  Horse. 


AS  my  intention,  in  this  fhort  treatiie,  is 
to  render  the  knowledge  of  Horfes, 
with  the  accidents  and  difeafes  to  which 
they  are  liable,  as  plain  and  eafy  as  poffible  : 
Therefore,  that  I  may  not  deviate  too  far  from 
the  common  method,  I  have  begun  with  the 
names  of  the  external  parts  of  a  Horfe  5  for 
tho’  many  of  his  parts  have  their  names  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  animals,  yet  he  has  others 
that  cuftom  has  rendered  peculiar  to  him  only  ; 
and  without  forne  acquaintance  with  thefe 
terms  and  diftindtions,  we  can  neither  know 
much  of  a  Horfe  nor  of  his  difeafes. 

The  nrft  thing  that  comes  to  be  defcribed  in  Names  of 
a  Horfe  is  his  Head,  confiding  of  feveral  Parts, the  ^er¬ 
as  the  Ears,  the  Nofe,  the  Mouth,  the  Fore-  about^he 
head,  the  Eyes  and  Temples,  &c.  The  two  Head, 
hollows  above  the  Eyes,  fo  remarkable,  efpe- 
^ol.  I.  B  dally 
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dally  in  old  Horfes,  are  called  the  Eye-pits. 
The  Forehead  is  often  called  his  Brow ;  and 
that  part  of  the  Head  which  is  the  moft  back¬ 
ward,  where  it  joins  to  the  Neck,  is  called  the 
Poll  or  Noll ;  and  the  juncture  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  the  Onfet  or  Setting-on  of  the  Head. 
The  Upper  and  Under-Lips,  including  the  Tip 
of  the  Nofe,  form  the  Muzle ;  and  the  Hairs 
that  are  fcattered  on  a  Horfe’s  Under-Lip  to 
the  place  where  the  curb  of  the  bridle  refts,  is 
called  his  Beard.  The  infide  of  the  Mouth, 
between  the  Lower  Jaw-Bones,  where  the 
Tongue  lies,  is  called  the  Channel.  The 
flefhy  rows  that  run  acrofs  the  upper-part  of 
the  Mouth,  and  are  fo  diftinguifhable  in  young 
Horfes,  are  called  the  Bars,  which  reach  almoft 
quite  to  the  Palate. 

The  Neck  reaches  from  the  Head  to  th© 
Shoulders.  The  Hair  which  grows  along  the 
upper-part,  is  called  the  Mane,  and  the  part 
that  is  the  moft  arched  the  Creft,  which  in  a 
fine  Horfe  full  of  vigour  rifes  femicircular,  but 
when  a  Llorfe  has  been  difeafed  or  ftarved  that 
his  Neck  finks,  he  is  faid  to  be  Creft- fallen. 

The  Withers  is  the  part  that  rifes  upon  the 
top  of  the  Shoulders,  and  is  compofed  of  the 
higheft  Spines.  It  is  from  the  top  of  the 
Withers  that  a  Llorfe  is  meafured  to  know  his 
fize. 

From  the  Withers  to  the  hind-part  of  the 
Back  are  the  Reins,  which  generally  reach  the 
length  of  the  faddle  to  the  higheft  Spine;  and 
infome  long-back’d  Llorfes  a  little  beyond  the 
length  of  a  common  faddle.  Next  the  Reins 
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are  the  Loins,  which  reach  to  the  Croup  ;  and 
where  the  Crupper  lies  is  termed  the  Channel. 

The  Croup  reaches  from  the  Reins  to  the  Dock, 
and  includes  all  that  Declivity  or  Defcent  which 
goes  to  the  Tail,  and  in  men  and  fome  other 
animals  is  called  the  Rump. 

The  Body  of  a  Horfe  is  ufually  called  his  The  Bo3y 
Carcafs;  fo  that  a  large-bodied  Horfe  is  faid  toorCarcais* 
have  a  large  Carcafs,  and  a  flender  one  to  have 
a  fmall  Carcafs ;  and  when  the  Body  is  compact 
and  well  made,  he  is  faid  to  be  well  carcas’d,  or 
to  have  a  good  Carcafs. 

The  Flanks  are  fufficiently  known,  being  the 
parts  on  both  fides  below  the  Reins  which  reach 
from  the  Short-Ribs  to  the  Haunches ;  and  the 
Belly  is  that  which  reaches  from  the  Brifket  to 
the  Sheath. 

The  Shoulders  inclofe  the  whole  Breaft  on 
both  iides,  beginning  from  the  Withers,  and 
reaching  downwards  to  the  Fore-Legs  or  Arms,' 

The  Arms  begin  from  the  Shoulders,  and  The 
the  hind-part  which  points  towards  the  Brifket  L^;bs* 
is  called  the  Elbow;  the  Fore-Leg  or  Arm 
reaches  to  the  Knee  ;  on  the  infide  runs  the  Plat 
Vein,  which  is  often  opened  for  Lamenefs  of 
the  Shoulders  or  diforders  of  the  Lungs.  The 
part  which  reaches  from  the  Knee  to  the  Paftern 
is  called  the  Shank;  behind  the  Shank  is  inferted 
into  the  Heel  that  ftrong  tendon  called  the  Back- 
Sinew,  which  is  fo  often  fubject  to  be  drained 
or  hurt. 

The  Paftern  reaches  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Shank  to  the  hoot  ;  where  it  joins  the  Shank 
is  called  the  Paftern- Joint  or  Fetlock-Joint,  as 

7  B  2  fome 
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home  term  it,  from  the  tuft  of  hair  that  grows 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Leg  behind,  above  the 
Heel,  which  is  called  the  Fetlock.  The  Pattern 
has  a  juncture  in  the  middle,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  foot ;  fo  that  the  upper  part  next 
the  Shank  is  called  the  Great  Pattern,  and  that 
which  joins  the  bone  of  the  Foot,  the  Letter 
Pattern,  and  where  it  joins  the  Foot  is  called 
the  Coffin-Joint. 

The  Hoof  is  often  called  the  Coffin,  and  the 
bone  of  the  Foot  the  Coffin-Bone,  becaufe  the 
Hoof  inclofes  that  bone,  as  in  a  coffin.  The 
hair  that  circles  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hoof  is  called  the  Crown  or  Coronet. 

The  Foot  confifts  of  the  Quarters,  Sides, 
and  Toe  :  The  Quarters  inclofe  the  Heel,  com- 
poling  the  inner  and  outer  quarter  and  end  with 
the  extremity  of  the  Heel.  The  Sides  and  Toe 
need  no  defcription.  The  under  part  of  the 
Foot  is  made  up  of  the  Fruffi  or  Frog,  and  the 
Sole.  The  Frog  rifes  from  the  middle  of  the 
Sole,  and  terminates  at  the  Heel :  It  is  more 
foft  and  elevated  than  the  Sole,  and  is  that  part 
which  the  Farriers  fhape  like  the  point  of  a 
fpear,  when  they  pare  a  Horfe’sFoot,  in  order 
to  his  being  (hod.  The  Sole  is  that  plate  of 
horn  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
Foot,  and  adheres  to  the  verge  of  the  Hoof, 
where  the  nails  are  driven  in  ihoeing. 

•  In  the  hind  parts  of  a  Horfe  are  his  Haunches, 
which  begin  at  the  two  bones  on  each  fide 
which  inclofe  the  Loins,  and  defcend  to  the 
Ham  or  Hock. 
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The  Stifle  is  that  part  which  jets  out  from 
the  edge  of  the  Thigh  towards  a  Horfe’s  Belly, 
when  he  is  in  any  afiion  that  bends  his  Leg : 
It  is  the  Knee-Pan  of  a  Horfe,  fituated,  on  the 
middle  joint  of  the  Thigh,  between  the  Thigh- 
Bone  and  the  Leg.  The  Whirl-Bone  is  the 
upper  end  of  the  Thigh-Bone  towards  the 
Hip  5  and  when  that  happens  to  be  much 
fpraiffd,  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  Hip’d. 

The  Thigh  or  Gafcoin  begins  at  the  Stifle, 
and  reaches  to  the  Ply  or  Bending  of  the  Ham  or 
Hock.  When  a  Horfe  is  round  and  plump  in 
the  Thighs,  he  is  faid  to  be  well  gafeoin’d. 

The  Ham  or  Hough  is  the  Ply  or  Bending 
or  the  Hind-Leg.  The  round  knob  behind 
is  called  the  Heel  of  the  Hock,  or  Cappelette, 
according  to  fome  writers,  and  where  the  great 
Mafter- Sinew  is  inferted. 

A  s' the  Small  of  the  Fore-Leg  is  called  the 
Shank,  fo  the  Small  of  the  Hind-Leg  is  called 
the  Xnftep.  The  Pafterns  and  Feet  having  the 
fame  names  and  ufes  behind  as  before,  need 
no  further  defeription. 

Thefe  being  the  ufual  names  and  appellations 
by  which  horfemen  diftinguifh  the  feveral  parts 
of  a  Horfe,  it  remains  only  to  take  notice,  that 
the  Right-Side  of  a  Horfe,  is  always  called  his 
Off-Side,  and  his  Left  the  Near-Side,  being 
that  to  which  we  always  approach  when  we 
go  to  mount  or  handle  a  Horfe.  Upon  this  we 
alfo  diftinguifh  a  Horfe’s  feveral  parts ;  for  in* 
fiance,  we  fay  the  Off-Leg  and  the  Near-Leg, 
the  Off-Foot  and  Near  Foot,  the  Off-Eye  and 
Near-Eye  ;  and  fo  of  others, 
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C  HAP.  II. 


The  furefl  Marks  whereby  to  know  the 
Age  of  a  Horse. 

% 

Thedi-^TpHE  age  of  a  Horfe  is  eafily  known  by 

die  Teeth.  ^  his  Mouth  till  he  comes  Eight,  after 
which  the  ufual  marks  wear  out.  A  Horfe, 
like  many  other  brute-animals,  has  its  Teeth 
divided  into  three  ranks  viz.  his  Fore -Teeth, 
which  are  flat  and  fmooth,  his  Tufhes,  and  his 
Back-Teeth.  His  Back-Teeth  or  Jaw-Teeth 
are  called  his  Grinders,  being  thofe  by  which 
a  Horfe  chews  and  grinds  his  provender,  and 
are  in  number  twenty-four,  twelve  above  and 
twelve  below :  They  are  flrong  double  Teeth, 
with  (harp  edges ;  but  when  a  Horfe  grows 
old  they  wear  much  fmoother. 

The  firft  that  grow  are  his  Foal-Teeth, 
which  begin  to  come  forth  a  few  Months  after 
he  is  foaled  :  They  are  twelve  in  number,  viz. 
fix  above  and  fix  below  5  and  are  eafily  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  Teeth  that  come  afterwards, 
by  their  fmallnefs  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike 
the  Fore-Teeth  of  a  man. 

The  Nip-  When  a  Colt  is  about  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  he  calls  the  four  middle-mod:  of  his  Foal- 

what  age  Teeth,  viz.  two  above  and  two  below  ;  but 

pear  ap"  ^ome  not  ca^  0llt  ailY  their  Foal-Teeth 
till  they  are  near  three  years  old.  The  new 
Teeth  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  Foal- 
Teeth,  being:  much  ftronwer,  and  aimed  twice 
their  fize,  and  are  called  the  Nippers  or  Ga~ 

therers. 
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therers,  being  thofe  by  which  a  Horfe  nips 
off  the  grafs,  when  he  is  feeding  abroad  in  the 
fields,  or  in  the  houfe  gathers  his  hay  from  the 
rack.  When  a  Horfe  has  got  thefe  four  Teeth 
complete,  he  is  reckoned  three  years  old. 

When  he  is  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in  the 
fpring  before  he  is  four  years  old,  he  carts  four 
more  of  his  Foal-Teeth,  viz.  two  above  and 
two  below,  one  on  each  fide  the  Nippers  or 
Middle-Teeth  :  So  when  you  look  into  a  Horfe  s 
Mouth,  and  fee  the  four  Middle-Teeth  fuli 
grown,  and  none  of  the  Foal-Teeth  remain¬ 
ing  but  the  Corner-Teeth,  you  may  conclude 
he  is  four  that  year  about  April  or  May  :  But 
fome  are  later  Colts,  which,  however,  makes 
little  alteration  in  the  Mouth. 

The  Turtles  appear  near  the  fame  time  with 
the  four  laft  mentioned  Teeth,  fometimes  foon- 
er  than  thefe,  and  fometimes  not  till  after 
a  Horfe  is  full  four  years  old :  They  are  curv¬ 
ed,  like  the  Turtles  of  other  hearts,  only  in 
a  young  Horfe  they  have  a  rtiarp  edge  all  round 
the  top  and  on  both  fides,  the  infide  being 
fomewhat  grooved  and  flattifh,  inclined  to  a 
hollo  wnefs. 

When  a  Horfe’s  Turtles  do  not  appear  for 
fome  time  after  the  Foal-Teeth  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  cart  out,  and  the  new  ones  come  in 
their  room,  it  is  generally  owing  to  this,  that 
their  Foal-Teeth  have  been  pulled  out  before 
their  time,  by  the  breeders  or  other  dealers  ii> 
horfes,  to  make  a  colt  of  three  years  old  ap¬ 
pear  like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  be  the  more 
laleable;  for  when  any  of  the  Foal-Teeth  are 
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pulled  out,  the  others  foon  come  in  their  place  ; 
but  theT'ufhes  having  none  that  go  before  them, 
can  never  make  their  appearance  till  their  pro¬ 
per  time,  viz.  when  a  Horfe  is  about  four,  or 
coming  four  :  And  therefore  one  of  the  fureft 
marks  to  know  a  four  year  old  Horfe,  is  by  his 
Tufhes,  which  are  then  but  very  fmall  and 
fharp  on  the  top  and  edges. 

When  a  Horfe  comes  five,  or  rather  in  the 
fpring  before  he  is  five,  the  Corner-Teeth  be¬ 
gin  to  appear,  and  at  firft  but  juft  equal  with 
the  Gums,  being  filled  with  fiefh  in  the  middle. 
The  Tufhes  are  alfo  by  this  time  grown  to  a 
more  diftindt  fize,  tho’  not  very  large  :  They 
continue  likewife  rough  and  fharp  on  the  top 
and  edges.  But  the  Corner-Teeth  are  now  in  oft 
to  be  remarked  :  They  differ  from  the  Middle- 
Teeth  in  their  being  more  flefhy  on  the  infide, 
and  the  gums  generally  look  rawifh  upon  their 
firft  fhooting  out,  whereas  the  others  do  not 
look  difeojoured.  The  Middle-Teeth  arrive  at 
their  full  growth  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  but 
the  Comer  Teeth  grow  leifurely,  and  are  feldom 
much  above  the  Gums  till  a  Horfe  is  full  five  ; 
They  differ  alfo  from  the  other  Fore-Teeth  in 
this,  that  they  fomewhat  referable  a  (hell  3  and 
from  thence  are  called  the  Shell-Teeth,  becaufe 
they  inviron  the  fiefh  in  the  middle  half-way 
round,  and  as  they  grow  the  fiefh  within  dilap- 
pears,  and  leaves  a  diftindt  hollownefs  and  open- 
nefs  on  the  infide.  When  a  Horfe  is  full  five 
thefe  Teeth  are  generally  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  crown-piece  above  the  Gums.  From  five 
to  five  and  a  half  they  will  grow  about  a  quarter 
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of  an  inch  high,  or  more  ; .  and  when  a  Horfe 
is  full  fix,  they  will  be  near  half  an  inch,  and 
in  fome  large  Horfes  a  full  half-inch  above  the 
Gums. 

The  Corner-Teeth  on  the  Upper-Gums  caff: 
out  before  thofe  on  the  Under  3  fo  that  the 
Upper  Corner-Teeth  are  fee n  before  thofe  be¬ 
low  3  on  the  contrary,  the  Tufhes  in  the  Under- 
Gums  come  out  before  thofe  of  the  Upper. 

When  a  Horfe  is  full  fix  years  old,  the  hoi- The  Mark 
lownefs  on  the  infide  begins  vifibly  to  fill  ud,  inaHode's 
and  that  which  was  at  firft  flefhy  grows  into  a  fcribc^ 
brownifh  fpot,  not  unlike  the  eye  of  a  dried 
garden-bean,  and  continues  fo  till  he  is  feven; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Tooth  is 
more  filled  up  and  even,  and  the  Mark  or  Spot 
becomes  faint,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  At  eight 
the  Mark  in  mod  Horfes  is  quite  worn  out, 
tho5  fome  retain  the  veftiges  of  it  a  long  time  5 
and  thofe  who  have  not  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  may  fometimes  be  deceived  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  Horfe  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  for  one  of 
eight.  It  is  at  this  time  only,  when  a  Horfe  is 
paft  Mark,  that  one  can  eafily  err  in  knowing 
the  age  of  a  Horfe  3  for  what  practices  are 
ufed  to  make  a  very  young  Horfe  or  Colt  ap¬ 
pear  older  than  he  is,  by  pulling  out  the  Foal- 
Teeth  before  their  time,  may  be  difcovered  by 
feeling  along  the  edges  where  the  Tufhes  grow, 
for  they  may  be  felt  in  the  Gums  before  the 
Corner-Teeth  are  put  forth  3  whereas,  if  the 
Corner-Teeth  come  in  fome  months  before 
the  Tufhes  rife  in  the  Goms,  it  is  to  be  much 
fufpefted  the  Foal- Teeth  have  been  puled  out 
at  three  years  old,  I 
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Fa  lie  I  fhall  take  little  notice  of  the  tricks  that 

Marks.  are  uf€Cj  r0  make  a  falfe  Mark  in  a  Horfe’s 
Mouth,  by  hollowing  the  Tooth  with  a  Graver, 
and  burning  a  mark  with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true 
Marks,  will  eafily  difcover  the  cheat  by  the  fize 
and  colour  of  the  Teeth,  by  the  roundnefs  and 
bluntnefs  of  the  Todies,  by  the  colour  of  the 
falfe  Mark,  which  is  generally  blacker  and  more 
imprefs’d  than  the  true  Mark,  and  by  many 
other  vifible  tokens  which  denote  the  advanc¬ 
ed  age  of  a  Horfe. 

The  Age  After  a  Horfe  has  palled  his  eighth  year,  and 
of  nodes  fometimes  at  feven,  nothing  certain  can  be 

difcovered  known  by  the  mouth:  Neverthelefs  fome  Horfes 
^ave  but  indifferent  Mouths  when  they  are 
out.  " 13  young,  and  foon  lofe  their  Mark  ;  others  have 
their  Mouths  good  for  a  long  time,  their  Teeth 
being  white,  even,  and  regular  fometimes  till 
they  are  lixteen  years  old,  and  upwards,  with 
many  other  marks  of  frefhnefs  and  vigour ;  but 
when  a  Horfe  comes  to  be  very  old,  it  may  be 
difcovered  by  feveral  indications,  the  conftant  at¬ 
tendants  of  age,  viz.  hisGums  wear  awav  infenfi- 
bly,  and  leave  his  Teeth  long  and  naked  at  their 
roots :  The  Teeth  alfo  grow  yellow,  and  fome¬ 
times  brownifli.  The  bars  of  the  Mouth,  wdiich 
in  a  young  Horfe  are  alwavsflefhv,  and  form  fo 
many  diftindt  ridges,  in  an  old  Horfe  are  lean, dry, 
and  fmooth,  with  little  or  no  riling.  The  Eye- 
Pits  in  a  young  Horfe  (except  thofe  laid  to  be 
come  of  old  Stallions)are  generally  filled  up  with 
flelh,  look  plump  and  fmooth ;  whereas  they  are 
funk  and  hollow  in  an  old  Horfe,  and  make  him 

\  look 
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look  ghaftly,  and  with  a  melancholy  afpedt. 
There  are  alfo  other  marks  which  difcover  a 
Horfe  to  be  very  old,  viz.  grey  Horfes  turn  white, 
and  many  of  them  all  over  flea-bitten,  except 
about  their  joints.  This,  however,  happens 
fometimes  later,  and  fometimes  fooner,  accord- 
ing  to  their  variety  of  colour  and  conftitution : 
Black  Horfes  are  apt  to  grow  grey  over  their 
Eye-brows,  and  very  often  over  a  good  part  of 
their  Face,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  a  ftar  ora 
blaze  fringed  round  with  grey,  when  they  are 
young.  I  have  known  two  or  three  inftances 
of  black  Horfes  turn’d  white  and  flea-bitten  with 
extreme  old  age  :  However,  this  but  is  rare  ; 
for  moft  black  Horfes  retain  their  native  colour, 
except  about  their  Face,  Muzle,  and  fome  of 
their  joints.  All  Horfes,  when  very  old,  fink 
more  or  lefs  in  their  backs,  and  fbme  Horfes 
that  are  naturally  low-back’d,  grow  fo  hollow 
with  age,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  fit  them 
with  a  faddle.  Of  this  kind  are  feveral  Spanifh 
and  Barbary  Horfes,  and  many  of  the  Danifh 
and  Flanders  breed  :  Their  Joints  with  old  age 
grow  alfo  fo  ftiff,  and  their  Knees  and  Hocks 
bend,  and  are  apt  to  trip  and  ftumple  upon 
every  the  leaft  defeent,  tho’  the  way  be  fmooth 
and  no  ways  rugged.  After  which  they  are  of 
little  ufe  to  the  owner. 
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No  fmall 
difficulty 
in  buying 
of  a  horie 
well. 
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Such  Faults  and  Defedts  as  ought  chiefly  to  be 
avoided  in  buying  of  Horses. 

¥  Believe  mod  of  thofe  who  have  any  great 
-*■  dealings  in  Horfes  will  readily  agree  in  this, 
that  few  things  in  common  life  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  buying  of  a  Horfe  well :  and  I 
have  known  many  who  boafted  of  their  Ikill 
and  dexterity  that  way,  and  made  greater  pre¬ 
tences  than  others  in  the  knowledge  of  Horfes, 
very  much  deceived.  This  is  a  matter  that  does 
not  depend  upon  a  man's  having  more  wifdom 
or  parts  than  his  neighbours,  but  upon  long 
experience,  with  a  good  tafte  or  fancy  regu¬ 
lated  with  fome  judgment ;  other  wife  a  man  is 
like  to  make  but  an  indifferent  choice. 

There  are  fo  many  circumftantial  niceties 
about  Horfes,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  the 
fhape,  make,  and  goings  of  a  Horfe  ;  and  fo 
much  is  faid  about  the  marks  of  goodnefs  and 
badnefs  in  Horfes,  that  it  would  fill  up  a  whole 
volume  to  recount  half  of  what  one  may  hear 
talked  in  a  few  days  upon  that  fubjedt ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall  only  here  have  a  regard  prin¬ 
cipally  to  fuch  things  as  relate  to  a  Horfe’s  being 
found  or  unfound,  as  that  which  more  imme¬ 
diately  concerns  my  prefent  province,  with  fuch 
natural  defedls  and  imperfedtions  as  render 
Horfes  the  moil  unfit  for  common  ufe  ;  and 
thali  recommend  thofe  who  would  be  further 
inftrudled  in  fuch  matters  to  the  writings  of 

the 
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the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  to  the  works  of 
the  French  and  Italian  equerries,  who  have 
been  very  minute  in  all  thofe  parts  of  Horfe- 
manihip. 

When  a  man  is  about  to  chufe  a  Horfe, 
he  be  never  fo  good  a  judge,  yet  he  mud  be  fary, 
forced  to  take  fome  things  upon  truft,  unlefs  he 
be  allowed  a  fufficient  trial  3  for  feveral  defeats 
in  a  Horfe  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  difcovered  till  a  perfon  has  had  him 
a  fhort  time  in  his  own  keeping.  If  a  Horie 
has  a  lamenefs  in  any  part  that  is  eafily  per¬ 
ceived  3  if  a  Horfe’s  Limbs  are  fwelled  3  if  he 
has  fpecks  or  defluxions  on  his  eyes 3  if  he 
flartles  and  flies  off  at  the  fight  of  common  ob¬ 
jects  3  if  his  Feet  are  fo  plainly  bad  as  to  make 
him  go  cripling  along  ;  if  he  heaves  at  his 
Flanks,  and  coughs :  Thefe,  and  many  more 
of  fuch-like,  are  defedts  that  cannot  be  hid  even 
from  thofe  who  perhaps  know  but  little  of  a 
Horfe.  And  as  to  the  fhape  and  goings  of  a 
Horfe,  fome  criticize  with  more  judgment,  and 
are  lefs  guided  by  fancy  than  others  3  but  the 
hidden  faults  of  a  Horfe  are  not  fo  eafily  feen 
into:  For  inftance,  fome  Horfes,  when  turn¬ 
ed  fix  or  feven  years  old,  are  fubjedt  to  a  dry 
chronical  fixed  cough,  which  comes  upon  them 
at  uncertain  times,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  efpecially  when  fuch  Florfes  happen  to 
catch  a  frefh  cold  :  Sometimes  a  Horfe  with 
this  malady  coughs  feldom  but  after  drinking  3 
fome  times  one  fhall  never  hear  him  cough  while 
he  is  in  exercife,  but  as  foon  as  he  comes  into 
a  liable,  or  Hands  ftill  any  time  after  riding,  he 

falls 
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falls  into  a  vehement  fit  of  coughing,  which 
often  lafts  but  a  little  while.  Sometimes  he  fhall 
not  be  heard  cough  more  than  any  other  found 
Horfe  for  feveral  weeks ;  and  when  the  owner 
is  ready  to  think  him  recovered,  he  fhall  fall 
again  into  his  old  way  of  coughing  all  of  a  hid¬ 
den,  and  without  any  fymptoms  ofafrefh  cold. 
As  this  is  a  malady  that  cannot  be  eafily  cured, 
and  often,  tho’  not  always,  endangers  a  Horfifis 
wind,  fo  it  is  not  ealfiy  difcovered  by  any  ap¬ 
parent  fymptoms  to  the  buyer,  unlefs  by  chance 
he  fees  him  fill  into  one  of  his  fits  of  coughing  ; 
for  the  method  that  moft  people  take  to  try  a 
Horfe’s  wind,  by  pinching  the  Windpipe,  will 
make  any  Horfe  cough  dry  and  hollow  :  So 
that  a  man  by  fuch  trial  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
ceived  ;  and  there  will  be  but  little  alteration  in 
the  Flanks,  unlefs  a  Horfe  be  old,  or  his  wind 
pretty  far  gone. 

The  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  Eyes  is  ano¬ 
ther  thing  wherein  the  beft  judges  are  fome- 
times  miftaken  ;  for  moft  people  regard  the 
clearnefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  eye,  which 
indeed  ought  to  be  confidered  :  but  it  is  worth 
obferving,  that  Horfe s,  before  they  are  fix  years 
old,  have  not  that  tranfparency  in  their  Eyes 
which  they  arrive  at  afterwards,  becaufe  while 
they  are  young  and  growing  their  juices  are 
vifcid  and  balfamic  ;  fo  that  their  Eyes  look 
thicker  or  clearer  in  proportion  as  their  blood 
and  juices  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  in  a  good 
ftate.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  all  Horfes 
that  have  colds  when  the  veftels  of  the  Eyes 
are  full :  The  Eyes  at  that  time  look  thick  and 

fometimes 
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fometimes  Inflamed,  and  a  blow  on  the  Eye  or 
a  bite  will  have  the  fame  effedfc  when  there  is 
not  the  leafl:  danger  of  Blindnefs. 

It  is  not  therefore  always  the  clearnefs  of  the  The 
Eye  that  denotes  its  goodnefs,  but  a  Man  is  alfo 
to  form  his  judgment  from  other  indications,  the  Eyes, 
particularly  from  the  form  and  manner  of  the 
Eye,  which  includes  not  only  the  Body  of  the 
Eye  but  the  Eye-Lids,  Eye-Brows,  and  all  the 
parts  belonging  to  it.  Many  good  ey’d  Horfes 
have  a  heavinefs  in  their  countenance  with  a 
Lowering-Brow,  yet  great  numbers  of  this  af- 
peft  go  blind  with  Cataradls  when  they  are 
about  feven  years  old,  or  between  feven  and 
eight,  and  fometimes  later.  Thefe  are  the  Their  fe* 
molt  fufpicious  where  there  is  a  Bunch  or  JJJJ1 
fullnefs  between  the  upper  Eye-Lid  and  the 
Eye-Brow,  with  a  fullnefs  round  the  under 
Eye- Lid;  fo  that  the  Eye  appears  ae  if  it  was 
inviron’d  in  a  Ring.  Such  Horfes  are  often 
flefhy  about  the  Head  and  Jaws,  which,  upon 
every  cold,  or  other  flight  accident,  expofes 
them  to  defluxions  on  their  Eyes. 

When  the  Eye  is  extremely  flat  or  funk  with¬ 
in  its  orbit,  it  is  always  a  bad  fign,  even  tho? 
there  be  no  defluxion  or  humour  upon  it :  A 
fmall  pig  Eye  is  none  of  the  beft,  nor  a  very  large 
gogling  Eye.  The  one  often  perifhes  for  want 
of  nourifhment,  occafion’d  by  feme  defedt  in 
the  Nerves  or  the  Arteries  that  fupply  it  with 
Blood  ;  the  other  by  being  too  much  expofed 
to  accidents,  and  by  having  too  great  fupplies 
of  nourifhment. 

That 
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That  Eye  is  almoft  always  weak  which  is  of 
a  longifh  oval  Figure,  efpecially  where  the  two 
corners  are  narrow  like  the  ihape  of  an  almond. 
When  the  coat  or  membrane  that  rifes  from 
the  under  part  of  the  Eye  happens  to  be  large 
and  thick  fo  as  to  prefs  the  Eye-Bail.,  and  the 
caruncle  or  kernel  on  the  inward  corner  next 
the  Nofe  is  fpungy  and  moift,  tho’  there  is 
fometimes  a  remedy  for  this  defed,  yet  fuch 
Horfes  in  the  end  generally  go  blind. 

When  the  eyes  are  bad,  the  Mufcles  or  mo¬ 
vers  of  the  Eyes  are  generally  weak  ;  fo  if  the 
Eye  looks  dead  and  lifelefs,  the  beft  way  of  trial 
is  to  hold  up  the  Horfe’s  head  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  when  a  drench  is  to  be  given,  which 
will  draw  the  Eye  upwards  ;  and  if  it  remains 
there  fixed  and  immoveable,  or  has  a  languid 
motion,  it  is  a  pretty  fare  fign  the  Eye  is  bad. 
And  this  trial  will,  for  the  moft  part,  hold  good 
whether  the  Eye  be  moift  or  dry. 

Some  regard  the  colour  of  the  Eye,  which 
howrever  is  different  according  to  the  difference 
of  colour  in  Horfes  ;  and  indeed  we  are  fo  far 
to  regard  the  colour,  that  if  the  Iris  or  circle 
that  furrounds  the  Pupil  or  fight  of  the  Eye 
be  diftind,  and  of  a  pale  variegated  cinnamon 
colour,  it  always  denotes  a  good  Eye.  For  the 
Iris  is  always  moft  diftind  where  the  humours 
of  the  Eye  are  moft  clear  and  pellucid,  and 
thofe  Elorfes  have  the  beft  Eyes  which  in  co¬ 
lour  referable  the  Eyes  of  a  fiheep  or  goat; 
but  few  Elorfes  arrive  to  that  perfection  of  co¬ 
lour  and  tranfparency  till  they  are  at  leaft  fix 
years  old  or  upwards.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
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the  Iris  or  circle  round  the  Pupil  be  of  a  dark 
muddy  colour,  and  does  not  appear  diftindt  and 
variegated  till  one  approaches  near  the  Eye,  and 
r  the  narrow  fky-coloured  Verge  (which  we 
obferve  more  or  lefs  in  moft  Horfes  on  the 
out  fide  of  the  Iris)  happens  to  be  of  a  milky 
hue,  it  is  no  good  fign.  Neverthelefs  wall- 
ey’d  Horfes  have  for  the  moft  part  good  Eyes. 

Some  in  examining  the  Eyes  have  a  regard 
to  the  colour  of  the  Horfe,  which  I  take  to  be 
no  fure  way  of  judging,  for  as  there  are  good 
Horfes  of  all  colours,  fo  there  are  good  Ey’d 
Horfes  of  all  colours.  The  Grey,  efpecially  the 
Pidgeon  or  Dove-coloured  Grey,  are  the  moft 
fufpeded,  alfo  the  Iron-Grey,  and  the  Dun,  &c. 

But  I  think  I  may  fay  from  Experience,  that 
whatever  colour  is  the  moft  common  among 
Horfes,  fo  as  to  exceed  in  number,  abounds  moft 
with  bad  Eyes,  And  I  have  obferved  as  many 
bad  ey’d  Plorfes  among  the  Black  coach  breed 
as  any  other. 

Moft  people  in  examining  a  Horfe’s  Eyes  The  beft 
lead  him  under  a  Gateway  or  fome  fhade,  that  w*y°\ 

1  r  r  n  1  1  j  \  1  r  examining 

they  may  lee  perfectly  the  colour  and  tranlpa-  a  node’s 
rency  of  the  Eye :  but  the  beft  way  is  to  obferve  £yes* 
his  countenance  when  he  comes  firft  out  of  a 
dark  ftable  into  a  ftrong  light  •  for  if  he  has 
any  weaknefs  in  his  Eyes  he  will  wrinkle  his 
Brow,  and  look  upwards  to  receive  more  light ; 
and  if  the  Pupil  at  the  fame  time  be  large  it  is 
a  bad  fign  ;  and  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  look 
to  a  Horfe’s  Eyes  firft  in  the  fhade,  to  obferve 
the  dimenfions  of  the  Pupil,  and  if  that  lefiens 
upon  his  coming  out  into  a  ftrong  light,  it 
Vol,  I.  C 
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Is  almoft  an  infallible  fign  that  the  Eye  is 
good. 

Some  fufpedt  all  Horfes  that  ftartle  to  have 
bad  Eyes ;  indeed  many  bad  Ey’d  Horfes  are 
apt  to  ftartle  :  But  a  Horfe  that  ftares  and  looks 
upwards,  lifting  his  Feet  high  when  he  moves, 
and  as  if  afraid  to  touch  the  Ground,  fuch  is 
more  likely  to  have  bad  Eyes  than  one  that 
ftartles ;  for  many  Horfes  ftartle  merely  out  of 
fear,  and  I  imagine  not  a  few  from  fome  defedt 
in  vifion,  viz.  from  feeing  objedfs  indiftindtly  at 
fome  diftance,  in  all  which  cafes  the  Eyes  may 
be  ftrong  and  durable,  tho’  many  fancy  them 
to  be  weak.  But  if  a  Horfe  frequently  ftartles 
when  no  objedt  is  before  him  that  might  caufe 
him  to  ftartle,  we  may  then  fufpedt  his  Eyes 
to  be  but  indifferent. 

Upon  the  whole,  that  Eye  is  generally  good 
where  the  Eyelids  are  thin,  where  the  outward 
coat  or  Tunicle  of  the  Eye  is  alfo  thin  and  de¬ 
licate,  where  the  Caruncle  next  the  Nofe  is 
fmafl  and  dry,  where  the  Eye  is  tranfparent  and 
fprightly,  when  a  Horfe  has  ahold  refolute  look, 
and  takes  notice  of  objedts  without  fear.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  Horfe  moves  his  Ears 
backward  and  forwards,  and  feems  furprifed  at 
every  noife  or  motion  of  the  Hand  ;  when  he 
raifes  his  Feet  high,  is  uncertain  in  his  walk  or 
ftep,  and  unequal  in  his  goings,  when  his  Eyes 
appear  full  and  fwoln  with  a  flefhy  circle  round 
them,  or  when  they  are  funk  or  flat,  or  of  a 
longifh  oval  figure,  when  the  outer  coat  is  thick 
and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  Eye-Ball,  and 
the  Glands  or  Kernels  of  the  Eye  are  fpongy 
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and  moift,  all  thefe  denote  the  badnefs  of  the 
Eyes,  and  are  often  the  forerunners  of  Blind- 
nefs. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  chufing 
of  a  Horfe  is  his  Feet,  that  they  be  good  and 
durable,  for  bad  Feet  in  a  Horfe  is  like  aHoufe 
that  has  a  weak  foundation,  forfuch  an  one  will 
do  but  little  fervice.  I  {hall  not  here  take  much 
notice  of  the  defedts  of  bad  (hoeing,  or  other 
accidents,  for  thefe  will  be  treated  of  in  their 
proper  place,  but  of  thofe  chiefly  which  are 
natural  to  fome  Florfes,  that  expofe  them  more 
than  others  to  lamenefs,  or  at  leaft  makes  them 
unfit  for  the  mod  common  ufes,  as  hunting 
and  travelling. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Feet  is  reckon’d  more  The 
eafy  than  that  of  the  Eyes,  and  I  have  feen  know- 
many  guefs  pretty  well  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  ^i^et. 
Rorfe’s  Feet,  without  any  other  examination 
than  juft  to  view  them  as  he  ftands  or  walks. 
However,  I  would  advife  no  Man  to  truft  to  fo 
fuperficial  a  judgment,  for  tho’  one  may  fee  the 
form  and  fhape  of  the  Foot  to  be  fair  and  pro- 
mifing,  yet  there  are  other  things  to  be  confi- 
dered,  without  which  a  good  Horfeman  may 
be  deceived. 

A  Horfe  may  have  a  well-made  Foot,  and  A  thin  or 
well-proportion’d,  and  yet  if  it  chance  to  be 
thin  and  weak,  the  buyer  will  be  difappointed  of  defers, 
his  expectations,  for  fuch  a  foot  is  liable  to  be 
fpoil’d  in  {hoeing,  by  travelling  on  hard  ftony 
grounds, by  too  much  drought  in  hot  feafons,  or 
by  too  much  moifture  in  winter.  A  thin  Foot 
is  that  where  the  Cruft  or  horn  is  thin.  This 
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may  be  eafily  feen  when  the  Shoe  is  taken  off, 
becaufe  the  Verge  all  round  the  Soal  will  appear 
thin  3  and  where  it  is  fo,  a  Horfe  will  winch 
with  the  leaft  touch  of  the  pincers;  but  as  this 
trial  will  feldom  be  allowed  in  buying  of  a 
Horfe,  the  beft  way  to  thofe  who  would  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fuch  things,  is  to  obferve  the 
bottom  of  the  Cruft,  which  is  generally  ragged, 
and  where  the  Shoe-nails  are  clench’d  and  ri¬ 
veted  :  If  thefe  be  high,  it  is  a  token  the  Foot 
is  thin,  and  that  there  has  not  been  fufficient 
hold  for  the  Nails,  without  driving  them  a  good 
way  upwards  in  the  Cruft.  In  a  thin  Foot  the 
Heel  and  F rog  are  alfo  apt  to  be  loft  and  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs 
natural  to  fuch  kind  of  Foot,  itfometimes  turns 
awry,  and  one  point  of  the  Heel  will  ftand 
higher  than  the  other,  tho’  this  may  be  alfo 
owing  to  the  crookednefs  of  the  Paftern-joints, 
and  will  fometimes  happen  where  the  Foot  is 
tolerably  ftrong,  but  is  moft  common  to  fuch 
as  have  weak  Feet;  and  where  it  is  fo,  the  Horfe 
wears  his  Shoes  more  on  one  fide  than  the  other, 
and  often  caufes  him  to  cut  and  go  lame  in  a 
journey. 

As  a  thin  weak  Foot  is  juftly  reckoned  a  very 
great  defed  in  a  Horfe,  fo  a  very  ftrong  Foot 
is  not  always  the  moft  eligible,  but  is  liable  to 
feveral  accidents.  A  ftrong  Foot  has  the  Fibres 
of  the  Hoof  very  diftind,  and  for  the  moft  part 
run  in  a  {height  line  from  the  Coronet  to  the 
Toe,  like  the  grain  of  Oak,  Lignum  Vitse,  or 
any  other  hard  wood  that  eafily  fplits  ;  and 
tho’  fome  fuch  Feet  will  laft  very  well,  and 
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keep  free  from  accidents,  where  fufficient  care 
is  taken  to  keep  them  moift  and  pliable,  yet 
when  they  happen  to  be  negledled  upon  a  long 
journey,  or  much  hard  riding,  efpecially  on 
dry  ftony  grounds,  or  when  they  hand  long  in 
a  hot  dry  ftable,  they  will  go  lame  and  tender 
at  the  fame  time  that  no  defedt  is  to  be  fee n  on 
the  Foot ;  for  when  the  foft  parts  within  are 
bruifed  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  Hoof,  or  by  the 
thicknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  Sole,  which  in 
all  fuch  Feet  is  like  a  plate  of  Iron  ;  and  when 
this  happens  a  Horfe  will  be  in  pain,  and  the 
true  caufe  fometimes  not  found  out  for  a  Iona 
time,  which  I  have  known  in  feveral  inftances  5 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  reftore  fuch  Feet  to  a  due  tem¬ 
perament,  as  will  be  ihewn  hereafter. 

When  a  Horfe  that  has  a  very  ftrong  Foot 
takes  up  a  Channel-Nail,  or  happens  to  be  cut 
into  the  quick  with  a  fharp  Bone,  a  fharp  Flint 
or  piece  of  Glafs,  and  a  flow  of  humours  fol¬ 
lows  upon  fuch  a  wound  or  pundlure,  the  con¬ 
finement  thefe  meet  with  from  the  ftrength  of 
the  Foot  create  much  anguifh,  and  for  want  of 
vent  below  frequently  caufes  an  eruption  round 
the  Coronet,  which  proves  for  the  moft  part 
troublefome,  and  makes  the  cure  tedious  and 
uncertain,  efpecially  when  fuch  cafes  happen 
to  fall  into  bad  hands. 

I  have  known  fome  inftances  where  the  Hoof 
and  the  Sole  have  been  quite  loofened  from  all 
their  attachments  to  the  Foot,  the  Filaments 
and  Fibres  that  unite  the  horny  part  to  the  Flefti 
being  all  torn  and  pull’d  afunder  by  the  thicknefs 
nnd  ftrength  of  the  Horn 3  and  where  this  hap- 
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pens  in  any  degree  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  tender- 
nefs  behind  it,  unlefs  an  uncommon  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  greateft  inconveniency  in  a  very  hard 
ftrong  Foot,  is  its  being  fubjedt  to  Refts  and 
Fiffures,  which  cleave  the  Hoof  quite  thro’, 
fometimes  from  the  Coronet  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  this  kind  of  Foot  is  the  more  eafily 
expofed  to  fuch  accidents,  that  the  horny 
Fibres  have  a  more  vifible  ftrait  direction  than 
where  the  Feet  is  more  foft  and  pliable ; 
thefe  clefts  being  for  the  moil  part  in  the 
Quarter,  feldom  admit  of  any  other  reme¬ 
dy  than  extirpating  the  whole  piece  that  lies 
next  the  Heel,  which  defedt  is  from  thence 
called  a  falfe  Quarter,  wherein  the  cure  is  fel¬ 
dom  fo  perfedt,  efpecially  in  the  fore  Feet,  as  to 
leave  no  infirmity  or  blemifh  behind  it.  When 
the  Fiffure  or  Cleft  does  not  penetrate  thro5 
the  Florn,  but  makes  a  line  on  the  Surface,  it  is 
called  a  Sand  Crack,  being  very  common  in 
forne  fandy  countries,  where  the  Horfes  Hoofs 
turn  dry  and  crack  with  the  heat  of  the  fand, 
Thefe  are  but  little  regarded  where  the  lines 
are  fuperficial  and  not  deep  in  the  Horn,  and 
are  often  cur’d  by  rafping  the  Foot,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  cool  and  moift,  However,  it  is  a  defedt 
that  muft  Ieflen  the  value  of  a  Horfe,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of 
his  Foot  y  for  when  the  Foot  happens  to  be 
otherwife  bad,  thefe  blemifhes  often  degene¬ 
rate  and  are  of  ill  confequence. 

The  next  defedt  I  (hall  take  notice  of  in  the 
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Heels.  Some  Horfes  Feet  are  tolerably  good 
even  where  the  Heels  are  narrow,  but  when 
the  Foot  is  hot  and  inclined  to  rottennefs,  and 
the  Quarters  lofe  the  round  turn  that  they  ought 
to  have  as  they  approach  the  Heel,  and  look  as 
if  they  were  bent  and  pinch’d  together,  info- 
much  that  the  Heels  of  fome  fuch  Horfes  are 
not  above  two  fingers  in  breadth,  then  the  Foot 
is  bad  ;  and  the  way  that  many  take  to  mend 
thefe  kind  of  Feet,  by  hollowing  on  each  fide 
the  Frog,  and  thinning  the  Quarters  to  caufe 
them  ftretch  to  a  wider  fhoe  makes  them  worfe; 
for  the  ftretching  out  the  Quarters  contracts  the 
Hoof  on  the  Inftep,  and  almoft  always  turns 
fuch  Horfes  hoof-bound  and  wire-heel’d. 

But  Horfes  often  grow  hoof-bound  from  Binding  of 
other  caufes,  and  in  fome  it  proceeds  from  thethe  Hoof- 
fhape  of  the  Coffin-Bone,  when  it  happens  to 
be  flat  or  hollow,  where  it  ought  to  be  rifing 
and  round,  when  the  Coffin  drops  by  thinning 
the  Sole  too  much,  and  not  taking  care  to  flay 
it  up  with  fluffing  and  fplinters,  and  from  di- 
feafes  in  the  Feet  that  leave  a  weaknefs  and 
deformity  in  them.  But  when  a  Horfe  that 
has  a  very  ftrong  flinty  Foot  happens  to  be 
hoof-bound,  the  cafe  generally  turns  out  bad. 

For  the  harder  the  Hoof  the  more  it  prefles 
round  the  Inftep  and  Heel.  This  preffure 
makes  the  parts  all  round  the  Coronet  to  grow 
flefhy  and  projedt  over  the  Inftep,  fo  as  to  be 
conftantly  bruis’d  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hoof,  efpecially  when  a  Horfe  carries  any  great 
weight  upon  him,  and  by  this  means  in  the 
end  ingenders  a  Quitor,  which  creeps  fo  under 
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the  Hoof  that  it  can  feldom  be  removed  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  a  Quarter,  the  fame  as  when 
there  is  a  Fifliire  and  Cleft,  or  rather  worfe 
becaufe  of  the  depreffion  and  binding  all  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  Foot  with  the  diftempe- 
rature  of  the  Coronet,  which  often  lenders 
fuch  cures  both  very  tedious  and  impeded. 
Therefore  this  ought  to  be  well  look’d  into, 
efpecially  in  chufing  a  faddle  Horle,  that  his 
Feet  be  tolerably  fhaped,  fmooth  and  cool,  not 
narrow-beel’d,  nor  hoof-bound,  neither  weak¬ 
footed,  nor  too  remarkably  ftrong,  ior  moil 
Horfes  of  this  latter  kind  are  alio  coarfe  and 

chiefly  fit  for  labour.  > 

Another  thing  that  ought  carefully  to  be  look’d 
into,  is  that  both  his  fore  Feet  be  of  equal  fize, 
for  wherever  this  defed  is  the  lead  apparent,  tho’ 
it  may  proceed  from  a  Horfe’s  ufing  one  Leg  more 
than  the  other,  as  it  happens  to  working  Men 
who  ufe  the  right  Hand’  and  Arm  more  than 
the  eft  ;  yet  when  one  Foot  is  fmaller  than 
the  other,  it  is  a  blemiih,  and  carries  iome 
doubt  that  fuch  a  Foot  may  in  time  fail  and 
perifh,  even  as  thefe  do  that  have  been  hurt  by 
accidents,  or  after  old  lamenefles  in  the  Shoul¬ 
ders,  Legs,  and  mufcular  parts,  where  the  Foot 
at  laft  perillies  in  proportion  as  the  mulcular 
and  nervous  parts  fhrink  and  diminifh. 

Another  defed  in  Horfes  Feet,  is  when  they 
are  flat  and  without  depth.  If  fuch  a  boot  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  ftrong  and  the  Floof  fmooth,  if  the 
Soal  be  alfo  firm,  and  the  Frog  no  ways  rotten 
or  flefhy,  fuch  a  Horfe  will  indure  the  Roads 

tol-rably  well.  But  when  a  flat  Foot  is  lhap’d 
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like  an  oifter,  has  many  rings  or  wrinkles,  if 
the  Soal  be  foft,  and  the  Frog  flefhy  and 
fpungy,  it  is  a  very  great  defect.  Some  Horfes 
are  fo  remarkably  faulty  in  this  refpedt,  that  the 
Frog  bunches  out  beyond  the  bottom  Cruft  of 
the  Hoof,  that  their  Shoes  muft  be  made  hol¬ 
low,  and  the  Plates  fo  broad  as  almoft  to  cover 
the  whole  bottoms  of  their  Feet,  to  keep  them 
from  the  Ground.  But  indeed  fuch  Horfes 
are  only  fit  for  a  draught,  and  not  for  the 
Saddle. 

Some  Horfes  have  tolerably  good  Feet,  only 
that  their  Heels  are  low.  Horfes  that  have 
long  yielding  Patterns  are  the  moft  fubjedt  to 
this  defedt,  and  alfo  thofe  that  have  their  Pa¬ 
tterns  very  fmall,  fhort,  and  ftanding  almoft 
quite  upright ;  thefe  have  generally  long  Heels 
and  flat  Feet,  and  their  Fore  Legs  coming 
ftreight  down  from  the  Shoulder  to  the  Foot, 
without  any  bending  of  the  Patterns,  and  for 
this  reafon  are  frequently  called  Goat-leg’d, 
Many  of  the  Horfes  bred  in  the  Fens  are  of  this 
kind,  have  but  an  aukward  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
and  make  very  bad  travellers,  and  thole  low- 
heeled  Horfes*  which  have  very  long  yielding 
Patterns,  are  apt  to  have  their  Pie  els  wear  quite 
to  nothing  upon  a  journey,  and  all  the  care 
imaginable  in  fhoeing  cannot  prevent  it. 

A  very  high  Heel  is  another  extreme  which 
greatly  leflens  the  value  of  a  Horfe ;  for  even 
where  fuch  a  Foot  happens  to  be  ftrong  and 
fmooth,  it  is  neverthelefs,  the  caufe  of  unftea- 
dinefs  in  a  Horfe’s  going,  expofes  him  often  to 
trip  and  ftumble,  to  fprains  in  the  Coffin  and 
Pattern  Joints,  &c, 
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There  is  one  kind  of  Horfe,  efpecially  among 
the  coach  and  cart  breed,  very  remarkable  for  a 
large  deep  foot;  the  Horn  extremely  thick  and 
fcaly,  the  Heels  broad  and  mouldring,  and  are 
apt  to  grow  fo  very  faft,  that  the  Farriers  when 
they  go  about  to  fhoe  fuch  Horfes,  thinking  to 
eafe  them  of  their  great  load,  and  to  bring 
their  Feet  into  a  better  fize,  pare  and  rafp  them 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thev  leave  their  Feet 
much  larger  about  the  Coronet  and  Inftep  than 
at  the  bottom  ;  fo  that  they  always  look  as  if 
they  went  upon  Pattens,  which  is  not  only  very 
ugly,  but  fuch  Horfes  are  feldom  good  for 
much. 

A  very  large  Foot  of  any  kind  is  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  in  a  Horfe,  even  fuppofing  it  to  be  in  itfelf 
firm  and  good.  But  when  I  fpeak  of  a  large 
Foot,  I  mean  only  when  it  is  difproportion’d  to 
his  other  parts,  for  a  large  Horfe  muft  of  courfe 
have  a  larger  Foot  than  a  fmall  one.  But  when 
we  fee  the  Foot  large  and  the  Limb  fmall,  in 
all  fuch  it  muft  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  have 
experience,  that  the  Bones  and  Sinews  are  alfo 
ilender,  which  not  only  denotes  weaknefs,  but 
heavinefs  and  inaptitude  to  any  brifk  and  vigo¬ 
rous  adtion  ;  and  are  therefore  unfit  for  the 
Coach  or  Saddle,  but  to  draw  in  a  Cart  or 
Waggon,  or  to  carry  a  Burden. 

Some  objedl  greatly  againft  white  Feet,  as  be¬ 
ing  generally  world  than  thofe  of  any  other  colour. 
Indeed  when  a  Horfe  has  too  many  of  his  Feet 
white,  they  do  not  always  prove  the  beft,  yet  I 
have  feen  white-footed  Horfes  have  their  Feet 
fuch  as  the  ableft  Judges  could  not  find  fault 

with. 
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with.  When  a  Foot  is  fmooth  and  tough,  of 
a  middle  fize,  without  wrinkles,  neither  too 
hard  and  brittle,  nor  too  foft,  and  when  the 
Heel  is  firm,  open,  and  no  ways  fpungy  or 
rotten,  and  the  Frog  horny  and  dry,  and  the 
Soal  fomewhat  hollow,  like  the  infide  of  a  Difh 
or  Bowl,  whatever  be  the  colour,  fuch  a  Foot 
will  for  the  mod  part  turn  out  good,  tho’  the 
dark  or  black  Hoof,  where  it  refembles  that  of  a 
Deer,  is  generally  the  bed ;  and  for  this  reafon 
thofe  who  are  the  mod  curious  about  a  Horfe’s 
Feet,  do  not  chufc  fuch  as  have  much  white 
upon  their  Legs  and  Paderns,  to  avoid  their 
having  too  many  white  Feet. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  a  Horfe  is  Th* 
his  Shoulders,  that  they  are  not  too  much  load- 
ed  j  for  a  Horfe  that  has  heavy  Shoulders  can  the  shout- 
never  move  well  3  on  the  other  hand,  one  that ders* 
has  very  thin  Shoulders,  with  a  narrow  died  or 
Bofom,  tho’  he  may  move  brifkly  while  he 
keeps  found,  yet  fuchHorfes  are  generally  weak, 
and  the  mod  eafily  lam’d  in  their  Shoulders  of 
all  others.  A  narrow-cheded  Horfe  turns  his 
Elbows  inwards  towards  his  Brifket,  and  his 
Toes  outwards,  erodes  his  Legs  in  travelling, 
and  fometimes  cuts  himfelf ;  and  thefe  fort  of 
Horfes,  by  their  undeadinefs,  are  as  apt  to  trip 
and  durable  as  the  Horfes  that  are  thick  fhoul- 
der’d,  tho’  they  do  not  fo  eafily  come  down  ; 
in  the  main  they  are  of  lefs  value,  for  if  they 
happen  to  get  lame  they  are  fit  for  nothing,  be¬ 
ing  weak  and  (lender  ;  whereas  thick  fhoul- 
der’d  Horfes  are  generally  ftrong,  and  if  any 
accident  happens  that  renders  them  unfit  for 
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other  ufes,  they  will  ferve  for  aWaggon  or  Team, 
but  a  heavy-fhoulder’d  Horfe  at  bed,  is  neither 
fit  for  the  Saddle,  nor  for  a  Coach,  nor  indeed 
for  any  thing  that  requires  expedition. 

But  that  the  Reader  may  underdand  what  I 
mean,  by  a  heavy-fhoulder’d  and  thick-fhoul- 
der’d  Horfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
fome  Horfes  have  their  Shoulders  full,  and  yet 
no  ways  loaded ;  and  when  this  proceeds  only 
from  the  largeneis  of  the  Bones  and  Mufcles, 
and  when  thefe  are  firm,  and  not  loofe  and 
flabby,  fuch Shoulders  will  be  fufficiently  pliable. 
All  the  Barbary  Horfes  I  have  feen  are  of  this 
kind,  and  yet  mo  ft  of  them  have  mov’d  well  in 
their  natural  fhort  quick  addon.  But  when  the 
Shoulders  are  loaded  with  Flefh,  and  the  Bread 
or  Bofom  is  alfo  fiefhy ;  the  Mufcles  in  this 
cafe  are  generally  clog’d,  which  being  the  in- 
ftruments  of  motion,  fuch  Horfes  can  never 
ftep  out  with  freedom,  but  as  if  they  went  upon 
Shoulders  Stilts:  But  the  worft  fort  of  all  others,  are  thofe 
of  bad  ’where  the  Bread  projefts  and  hangs  over,  fo 
pon'e*  that  the  fore  Legs  are  placed  backwards,  and 
'^LvRce'"  appear  as  if  they  were  duck  into  a  Horfe’s 
Brifket.  A  Horfe  of  this  make  is  the  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all  others  to  the  Rider,  for  when  he 
dumbles  it  is  foarce  polTible  to  recover  him  from 
falling,  becaufe  of  the  backward  pofition  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  load  that  lies  forward  upon  his. 
Bread ;  and  therefore  fuch  are  abfolutely  to  he 
rejected. 

Some  Horfes  are  greatly  charged  with  Flefh, 
or  rather  may  be  faid  to  be  grofs  upon  the  top 
of  their  Shoulders  and  all  over  their  Withers, 
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which  however  is  more  an  inconveniency  than 
any  hindrance  to  their  motion,  befides  that  this 
flefhinefs  often  abates  with  exercife.  It  is  a 
blemifh  more  to  be  obferved  in  Colts  and  young 
Horfes  before  they  have  been  hous’d  and  broke 
than  afterwards.  We  daily  fee  Horfes  of  this 
kind  whole  Shoulders  in  all  other  refpedts  are 
flat  and  finely  made,  and  move  aim  oft  as  well 
as  thofe  that  have  no  fuch  defedls. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  thick-fhoul- 
der’d  Horfes  have  alfo  very  thick  fhort  Necks : 
Thefe  are  ufually  the  moil  flefhy  of  all  others, 
and  are  wTorfe  than  thofe  that  are  thick  ihoul- 
der’d,  and  at  the  fame  time  fmall  and  Sender 
neck’d,  having  this  additional  ill  quality,  that 
they  are  almoft  always  heavy  upon  the  hand, 
and  as  themfelves  are  foon  tir’d,  fo  they  foon  tire 
their  Riders. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Shoulders  is  a  thing 
very  material  in  the  choofing  of  a  Horfe,  be- 
caufe  his  good  orill  Going  depends  fo  much 
upon  the  make  and  placing  of  his  Shoulders, 
tho’  thofe  who  have  had  the  greatefl:  experience 
will  never  fix  upon  a  Horfe  meerly  from  the 
fhape  of  his  Shoulders,  becaufe  in  this  refpedt 
the  befl:  judge  may  be  miftaken,  unlefs  at  the 
fame  time  he  fee  him  move  with  eafe  and 
freedom.  Sometimes  Horfes  that  have  fine 
Shoulders  move  but  indifferently,  which  may 
be  owing  to  an  over-great  length  of  their  Limbs, 
humours  caus’d  by  undue  exercife  or  other  acci¬ 
dents  5  and  therefore  the  befl:  way  to  judge  is 
from  the  motions  of  a  Horfe  3  make  him  go  at 
fome  little  diftance,  and  obferve  whether  there 
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The 

Limbs. 


Splents. 


Wind gals. 


is  a  correfpondence  and  harmony  between  the 
motion  of  the  Shoulders  and  the  motion  of  the 
Limbs,  for  if  the  Limbs  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  Shoulders,  but  the  motion  feems  to  be 
more  in  the  Limbs  than  the  Shoulders,  it  is  a 
plain  Indication  that  fuch  a  Hdrfe  mu  ft  want 
freedom  in  his  Shoulders ;  but  when  the  Shoul¬ 
ders,  Knees,  and  Pafterns  all  adt  together  in 
concert,  and  have  but  one  fpring  of  motion, 
then  the  Horfe  may  be  faid  to  move  well  and 
with  freedom. 

The  next  thing  to  beconfidered  is  the  Limbs, 
which  ought  to  be  free  from  Splents  and  Wind- 
gals.  The  Splents  that  grow  on  the  flat  part 
of  the  Shank  Bone  are  of  little  confequence, 
otherwife  than  that  they  are  an  Eve-fore ;  but 
when  a  Splent  is  fituated  near  the  Knee  Joint, 
or  below  near  the  Paftern,  it  may  endanger 
lamenefs,  and  if  a  Horfe  does  not  go  downright 
lame  with  it,  he  will  be  exceeding  ftiff,  efpe- 
dally  after  riding  5  but  when  the  Splent  lies  on 
the  infide  between  the  Bone  and  the  Sinew,  that 
Horfe  is  in  danger  of  incurable  Lamenefs,  and 
his  cafe  is  the  worfe,  that  fuch  a  Splent  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  removed  without  hurting  the 
Sinew. 

Windgals  are  little  loofe  flatulent  Tumours, 
containing  no  fuppurated  matter  within  them, 
but  a  very  little  Moifture  and  Air.  They  are 
generally  fituated  on  each  fide  the  back  Sinew 
towards  the  Heel,  fometimes  on  the  Fore  Legs, 
but  mod;  frequently  behind,  and  fometimes  both 
before  and  behind,  and  are  moveable  to  the  touch* 
The  fame  kind  of  Tumors  are  often  met  with 

about 
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about  the  Knees  and  Flocks,  but  then  they  are 
always  attended  with  Lamenefs.  When  they 
come  in  the  Flocks  they  are  generally  attended 
alfo  with  a  Blood-Spavin  or  Variffe,  as  the 
French  more  properly  term  it ;  but  wherever 
they  happen  to  be,  they  mud;  letter  the  Horfe’s 
value  exceedingly,  being  either  the  efifedts  of 
weak  Limbs,  or  very  hard  riding  and  abufe. 

The  Limbs  fhould  therefore  be  clean,  free 
from  Splents  and  Windgals,  the  Knees  fhould 
be  ftreight  and  not  bending  :  It  is  always  a  fign 
of  ftrength  and  activity  when  the  Shin  and 
Shank  are  thin,  the  Back-Sinews  ttrong  and 
well  brac’d,  with  a  perceptible  diftinftion  be¬ 
tween  the  Sinew  and  the  Bone,  fo  that  the 
fmall  of  the  Legs  be  not  of  too  round  a  make, 
but  according  to  the  Jockey’s  terms,  flat  and 
lathy.  The  Pattern-joints  clean,  efpecially  the 
lower  Patterns,  that  they  may  be  free  from 
Ring-bones  and  other  fwellings  near  the  Coro-  Ring- 
net,  which  are  fometimes  of  ill  confequence.  &r 
The  Hocks  fhould  alfo  be  lean  and  dry,  free 
from  Curbs,  Spavins  of  all  kinds,  and  from 
Puffs  and  flatulent  Swellings,  which  upon  every 
alternate  motion,  or  upon  the  preflure  of  the 
Finger,  fhift  from  fide  to  fide ;  for  all  thefe  are 
great  faults  in  a  Horfe  that  cannot  be  eafily  re¬ 
medied. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  Body  The 
or  Carcafs,  which  ought  not  to  be  too  fmall  Carcafe* 
and  flender ;  for  a  finall  carcafs’d  Plorfe  is  ge¬ 
nerally  weak.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large 
carcafs’d  Horfe  proves  often  heavy  and  un- 

active,  and  when  he  happens  to  be  underlimb’d 
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it  is  reckoned  a  great  Fault,  tho’  I  have  known 
this  remark  oftentimes  fail,  and  Horfes,  thathave 
been  reckoned  very  much  under-limb’d,  prove 
as  ftrong,  and  fully  as  ferviceable  as  any  other. 

A  low  Back  is  another  fault  that  aim  oft  every 
body  complains  of,  and  betokens  weaknefs,  tho’ 
a  moderate  finking  below  the  Withers  is  not  at 
all  arnifs  when  the  Back  is  otherwife  freight. 
When  this  finking  is  to  no  extream,  the  Fore¬ 
hand  generally  rifes  well.  But  when  a  Horfe 
has  a  low  Back,  and  is  higher  behind  than  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  only  ugly,  but  fuch  Horfes  are 
generally  weak,  are  apt  to  be  pinch'd  in  their 
Shoulders,  and  have  an  auk  ward  way  of  going, 
which  is  owing  to  the  heavinefs  of  their  hind 
parts,  which  hinders  them  getting  on. 

Some  are  fond  of  Horfes  that  are  home  rib’d, 
which  indeed  is  a  property  that  denotes  both 
Beauty  and  Strength,  as  thofe  that  are  open 
rib’d  are  looked  upon  to  be  weak  and  loofe  ; 
but  in  feme  Horfes  the  (hort  Ribs  approach  fo 
near  the  Haunches,  that  they  have  fcarce  liber- 

y 

ty  to  breathe,  and  fuch  Horfes  are  the  moft  out 
of  wind  of  any  other  when  put  upon  hard  ex- 
ercife,  and  eafily  go  broken  winded,  as  I  have 
often  obferved.  But  a  Horfe  that  is  open  and 
loofe  in  his  Flanks,  like  a  Greyhound,  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  many  difadvantages  which  would  be  too 
tedious  here  too  relate  ;  fuch  are  always  nar¬ 
row  over  the  Chine,  have  little  or  no  Belly  but 
what  is  forced  by  art  and  feeding  ;  and  tho’ 
we  find  feme  of  this  kind  more  vigorous  than' 
others,  and  even  exceed  all  expectation,  yet 
the  generality  of  fuch  Horfes  are  feldom  fit  to 
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carry  a  great  weight,  or  to  hold  out  in  hard 
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riding.  Some  are  great  admirers  of  (hort-back’d 
Horfes,  which  is  a  right  way  of  judging  fo  far 
as  this  (lands  in  opposition  to  a  very  long  Back. 

But  fome  Horfes  Backs  are  fo  very  (hoit,  not¬ 
withstanding  they  are  other  wife  of  a  good  (Ize, 
that  they  feem  to  be  drowned  under  common 
furniture.  But  when  a  tall  Horfe  happens  to 
have  a  (hort  Carcafs,  and  very  long  Legs  like 
a  Spider,  fuch  a  Horfe  is  feldom  good  for  much. 

If  a  Horfe’s  Back  be  (hort,  his  whole  Body  and 
Limbs  ought  to  be  (hort,  and  then  it  denotes 
(Length  and  firmneis  ;  but  moil:  of  thefe  make 
but  a  flow  progrefs  on  a  journey,  tho'  they  will 
indure  and  hold  out  as  long  as  any  other,  un- 
Jefs  they  be  urg’d  on  with  Horfes  of  greater 
fpeed. 

It  always  denotes  (Length  in  a  Horfe  when 
his  Carcafe  is  of  a  moderate  (ize.  His  Ribs 
large,  his  Flanks  not  hollow  but  fmooth  and 
full,  with  a  (height  Back,  or  but  a  very  little 
finking,  his  hind  Parts  or  uppermofi:  Haunches 
not  rifing  higher  than  his  Shoulders.  A  Roach 
Back,  viz.  where  a  Horfe’s  Back  is  a  little  arch¬ 
ed  behind  the  Saddle,  tho’  it  adds  no  great 
beauty  to  a  Horfe,  many  of  this  kind  being  alfo 
flat  rib’d,  yet  they  are  for  the  moft  part  (Long 
and  durable,  and  often  prove  (it  both  for  hunt¬ 
ing  and  the  road. 

Another  thing  to  be  regarded  in  a  Horfe  is  a  Horfe’s 
his  Wind,  which  may  eafily  be  known  by  the  wind  to 
motion  of  his  Flanks,  and  fome  other  ligns,  ^  reSari~ 
Many  Horfes  breathe  thick,  and  yet  are  not 
broken-winded.  A  thick-winded  Horfe  fetches 
Vql.  I.  D  his 
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his  Breath  often,  and  fometimes  rattles  and 
wheefes.  This  will  happen  to  any  Horfe  that 
is  foggy  and  foul  fed,  without  fufficient  exercife, 
efpecially  to  Horfes  that  are  newly  come  off 
rank  PaAure,  where  they  have  lain  long.  But 
if  a  Horle  has  been  in  good  keeping,  and  had 
due  exercife,  and  yet  thefe  fymptoms  appear, 
it  is  to  be  fufpedted  there  is  fonie  defect  either 
accidental  or  natural,  fuch  as  a  narrow  Cheft, 
or  fome  obflinate  cold  that  has  contaminated 
his  Lungs :  This  fymptom  fometimes  happens 
to  Horfes  that  are  ribb’d  home  too  clofe,  which 
will  caufe  fuch  to  be  fhort  breath’d  when  they 
are  hard  rid.  But  a  Horfe  feldom  comes  to  be 
thoroughly  broken-winded  till  he  is  feven  or 
eight  years  old,  the  reafon  of  which  I  fhall  give 
hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thofe  Mala¬ 
dies.  In  the  mean  time  I  fhali  obferve,  that 
the  bed:  way  to  know  a  broken-winded  Horfe, 
is  to  obferve  his  Flanks  while  he  ftands  quiet 
in  the  Stable.  A  broken-winded  Horfe  always 
pinches  in  his  Flanks  with  a  very  flow  motion 
and  drops  them  fuddenly,  which  any  one  with 
a  little  obfervation  will  eafily  perceive,  and  when 
very  bad,  coughs  vehemently  and  often  farts, 
with  a  continual  working  in  his  Fundament ; 
his  Nodrils  alfo  work  as  if  he  was  in  a  Fever, 
and  yet  no  fymptoms  of  great  heat  and  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  feldom  any  abatement  in  his  appe¬ 
tite.  Thefe  are  the  furefl:  figns  to  know  a 
broken-winded  Horfe.  In  other  cafes,  when  a 
Horfe  is  only  thick-winded  from  any  accident  or 
natural  defedt,  the  bed:  way  to  find  that  out,  is 
to  put  him  into  brifk  exercife,  and  he  will  foon 
difcover  his  infirmity. 
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I  need  fay  nothing  of  the  Glanders,  becaufe  _  9ther. 
few  Horfes  are  offered  to  fale  with  this  Malady.  Horfes^o 
However,  one  fhould  always  feel  under  ab^obferv- 
Horfe’s  Jaws,  that  he  be  free  from  inflated ed’ 
Kernels,  efpecially  if  he  be  turn'd  offeven  years 
old,  for  at  that  time  there  is  danger,  even  tho* 
there  be  no  running  at  his  Nofe.  But  loofe  mov¬ 
ing  Kernels  are  very  common  to  young  Horfes 
when  they  happen  to  catch  cold,  efpecially 
thofe  that  have  never  had  the  Strangles.  Never- 
thelefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  eafily  removed,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  Kernels  are  fixed  to  the  Jaw 
Bone,  and  then  they  are  to  be  fufpedted. 

There  are  many  other  defefts  that  may  be 
taken  notice  of  in  Horfes,  both  with  refpedt 
to  their  fhape  and  their  adtion,  which  very  much 
leffen  their  value.  A  Horfe  that  has  a  large 
flefhy  Head,  with  a  grofs  thick  Neck,  will  al¬ 
ways  go  heavy  on  hand,  as  I  have  already  hint¬ 
ed.  Leaf-ear’d  Horfes  that  have  broad  dang¬ 
ling,  Ears  like  the  Leaves  of  a  Bay-Tree,  are 
altogether  ungraceful,  and  have  much  of  the 
Cart  Breed.  A  Horfe  that  has  a  Deer  or  Stag's 
Neck,  that  is  when  it  bunches  out  with  a  fe mi- 
circle  before,  and  finks  on  the  Creft  where  it 
fhould  rife  higheft,  is  not  only  ugly  but  un- 
pleafant  to  the  Rider,  and  the  Horfe-Courfers 
are  apt  to  fay  of  fuch  Horfes,  that  their  Necks 
are  turn’d  the  wrong  fide  upwards.  A  Goofe- 
rumpt  Horfe  has  much  of  the  Cart  Breed,  and 
is  for  the  moil  part  itubborn  and  fluggifh.  A 
Horfe  that  has  his  Hocks  diftant  and  very  wide, 
feldom  moves  well,  but  is  apt  to  cut  and  (have 
by  eroding  one  Leg  over  the  other.  On  the 
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other  hand,  a  Cat-ham’d,  or  Batle-ham’d  Horfe, 
as  feme  term  it,  viz.  where  the  Hocks  ap¬ 
proach  near  together,  and  the  Feet  hand  out 
wide  and  ftraddling,  will  always  appear  with 
a  remarkable  meannefs,  if  his  other  parts  are 
never  fo  well  moulded,  beftdes  that  it  often 
denotes  weaknefs.  FTefhy-leg’d  Horfes  are 
ufually  fubjedl;  to  the  Greafe,  and  other  infirmi¬ 
ties  which  I  ihall  not  here  day  to  mention. 

The  The  Temper  of  a  Horfe  is  what  ought  alfo 

^Horfes  to  regarded ;  becaufe  if  a  Horfe’s  Temper 
°  be  good  it  very  much  enhances  his  value, 
whereas  if  it  be  vitious  it  expofes  him  to  many 
accidents.  A  fu  ien  ili-condition’d  Florfe  in¬ 
dangers  every  one  that  comes  near  him  3  and 
ViciouF  very  often  will  not  fpare  his  beft  friends. 
Some  are  only  enemies  to  Men,  but  with 
other  Florfes  are  tradtable  and  quiet.  Thefe 
.  have  not  always  the  moil:  true  courage,  as 
I  have  often  oblerved.  They  are  continually 
in  mption  when  any  one  approaches  towards 
them,  expecting  to  be  drub'd,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  in  a  con  ft  ant  ftate  of  enmity  and  defence. 
Others  are  quiet  and  tractable  to  Men,  and  yet 
are  fo  mifehievous  to  other  Horfes,  that  they  will 
lcarce  fuffer  anv  one  to  come  within  their  reach. 

j 

Many  of  this  fort  have  true  metal  and  courage, 
but  expofe  both  thernfelves  and  other  Florfes 
to  kicks  and  bruifes,  which  prove  troublefome 
and  fometimes  expenfive  to  the  owner,  whereas 
a  Horfe  of  the  trueft  courage  is  ufually  the  beft; 
temper’d,  loving  to  his  Mafter  and  Keeper,  and 
never  fhews  his  Metal  compleatly,  but  when 
he  is  urg’d  on  by  fome  noble  incentive,  viz.  in 
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a  Chafe  or  running  Match,  where  there  are  other 
Competitors ;  or  when  he  carries  a  good  Horfe- 
man,  he  will  then  difcover  a  fort  of  compla¬ 
cency,  and  feem  to  a£t  every  way  in  concert 
with  his  Rider.  Rut  the  Reader  will  be  apt  to 
queftion,  how  it  is  poffible  for  any  one  to  find 
out  the  Temper  of  a  Horfe  without  trial  ?  It 
mud  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  a  man  who  has 
had  but  fmall  experience,  can  know  very 
little  of  the  Temper  of  a  Horfe,  and  even  thole 
who  have  had  the  moft  experience,  can  only 
guefs  upon  a  luperficial  knowledge  of  a  Horfe, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  avoid  buying  luch  when  they 
are  offered  to  fale  3  for  fome  Horfes  are  exceed¬ 
ing  fly  and  fubtil,  will  fliew  but  little  of  their 
temper  when  they  are  cautioufly  handled,  and 
yet  will  ffeal  every  opportunity  to  do  mifchief, 
as  all  who  have  been  us’d  much  among  Horfes 
muff  have  frequently  obferved.  A  vitious  Horfe 
generally  lays  back  his  Ears  clofe  to  his  Pole, 
tho’  this  is  not  always  a  fure  prefage  of  Vice, 
for  fome  very  harmlefs  Creatures  lay  back  their 
Ears  merely  out  of  ticklifhnefs,  or  from  a  play¬ 
ful  difpofition,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  puts 
back  his  Ears  will  look  pleafant  with  his  Eyes, 
and  with  his  Mouth  catch  hold  of  the  Crib, 
whereas  a  vitious  Horfe  at  the  fame  time  he  lays 
back  his  Ears  fhews  the  whites  of  his  Eyes, 
and  looks  fullen  and  dogged.  Some  vitious 
Horfes  have  a  plain  manifeft  frown,  which 
they  difcover  at  all  times,  and  give  their  Coun¬ 
tenance  fuch  an  angry  Afpedt,  as  will  eafiiy 
enough  be  difcovered  by  thofe  who  have  been 
us’d  among  Horfes.  Befides  fuch  Horfes  al~ 
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ways  ftand  as  it  were  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
having  their  Heads  rais’d  and  lofty,  and  one  of 
their  hind  Legs  advanced  forwards  refting  upon 
the  Toe,  ready  to  la(h  out  at  the  firft  Perfon 
that  offers  to  come  near  them ;  and  this  may 
further  be  obferved  of  a  very  vitious  Horfe, 
that  he  never  will  give  a  pleafant  look  even  to 
the  Perfon  that  feeds  him. 

Fear.  Fear  is  another  ingredient  in  a  Horfe’s  Tem¬ 
per,  that  muft  very  much  leffen  his  value.  A 
fearful  Horfe  both  endangers  himfelf  and  his 
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Rider,  more  than  a  vicious  Horfe  that  has  Cou¬ 
rage.  Almoft  every  day  affords  us  inftances  of 
People  being  hurt,  and  fometimes  killed  by 
fearful  ftartling  Horfes,  and  many  fuch  Horfes 
are  utterly  fpoil’d  and  ruin’d,  by  the  accidents 
their  Fear  expofes  them  to.  Befides  that  Fear 
in  a  Horfe  is  hardly  ever  to  be  overcome  until 
he  grows  very  old  and  ufelefs,  or  when  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  continually  harrals’d  with  travelling, 
in  the  conftant  view  of  all  manner  of  Objects, 
and  even  then  any  thing  new  and  uncommon 
will  ftill  revive  his  natural  Temper  and  Difpo- 
fition.  A  fearful  Horfe  may  be  often  known 
at  firft  fight  by  his  ftartling,  crouching  and 
creeping. 

F  f  f  A  Horfe  that  is  very  hot  and  fretful  is  no  lefs 
to  be  avoided.  But  here  I  would  diftinguifh 
between  an  eager  craving  Horfe,  that  ftrives  to 
be  the  firft  in  the  Chafe,  the  foremoft  in  the 
Field,  and  one  that  goes  always  upon  the  fret, 
which  is  properly  what  I  mean  here  by  a  hot 
Horfe.  The  one  goes  out  calmly,  and  never 
fhews  his  metal  till  a  proper  opportunity  offers. 

He 
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He  has  thofe  qualities  that  referable  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage,  the  other  intemperate  heat 
and  rafhnefs.  A  hot  Horfe  begins  to  fret  the 
moment  he  comes  out  of  the  Stable,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  humour  till  he  has  quite  fatigu’d 
himfelf,  which  for  the  moft  part  foon  happens. 

Such  Horfes  are  not  able  to  endure  much  hard- 
fhip,  being  for  the  moft  part  but  poor  feeders, 
and  when  they  come  to  go  a  journey  they 
foon  lofe  their  Flefti,  have  a  carion-like  look, 
and  feldom  perform  it  without  intervals  of  reft. 

They  rarely  laft  long,  for  this  temperature  ex- 
poles  them  to  many  accidents  and  difeafes. 

A  dull  heavy  flegmatick  Horfe,  is  the  very  Dullnefs. 
reverfe  of  one  that  is  hot  and  fierv,  and  his 
qualities  are  eafily  known,  notwithftanding  all 
the  arts  of  the  Dealer  to  put  life  and  fpirit  into 
him.  A  {harp  pair  of  Spurs,  the  frequent 
cracking  of  the  Whip,  a  Stimulus  under  his 
Tail,  will  caufe  him  to  ihew  fomewhat  of  me¬ 
tal,  and  carry  himfelf  to  the  beft  advantage  $ 
but  ftill  any  tolerable  judge  will  eafily  perceive 
that  all  his  adion  is  forced,  and  no  ways  natu¬ 
ral.  He  moves  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
yet  with  many  tokens  of  heavinefs.  Never- 
thelefs  fome  fuch  Horfes  are  of  more  real 
value,  and  laft  much  longer  than  thofe  that  are 
hot  and  fretful,  becaufe  they  are  feldom  hurt 
with  labour,  nor  expofe  themfelves  much  to 
accidents,  and  if  they  prove  unfit  for  the  Saddle, 
may  be  ferviceable  for  many  other  purpofes. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Vice,  or  rather  ill  LCnb" 
Habit,  to  which  many  Horfes  are  addided, 
which,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided  in  choofing  a 
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Horfe,  and  with  which  I  {hall  conclude  this 
part  of  my  Subject,  and  that  is  Crib-biting, 
or  the  Tick  as  fome  call  it,  viz.  when  Horfes 
catch  hold  of  the  Edge  of  the  Manger,  fuck 
in  the  Air  and  lwallow  it  down  in  gulps,  till 
they  are  fometimes  fo  full  that  they  are  ready 
to  burft.  Some  do  it  only  on  their  Collar 
Reins,  and  fome  on  every  Poll;  and  Gate  they 
can  come  at.  This  Vice  is  more  common  in 
London  than  any  where  elfe,  and  may  either 
come  upon  Horfes  from  very  low  feeding,  while 
they  are  young  and  have  craving  Appetites,  or 
perhaps  by  {landing  much  at  the  t  rib  while 
they  are  fhedding  their  Teeth,  for  then  their 
Mouths  are  hot  and  their  Gums  tender  and 
itching,  which  may  readily  make  them  fuck  in 
the  Air  to  cool  their  Months ;  hut  young 
Horfes  are  the  more  apt  to  imbibe  this  ill  habit, 
when  they  {land  next  thofe  that  crib,  for  I  have 
often  obferved  young  Horfes  take  it  by  imita¬ 
tion,  tho’  I  have  alfo  known  abundance  take  to 
it,  that  have  neither  been  in  the  fieht  or  hear- 
ing  of  any  other :  This  is  a  Vice  in  a  Horfe 
that  cannot  be  eaiily  hid,  for  he  does  it  openly 
in  his  Stall,  even  tho’  he  may  have  been  often 
beat  for  it.  But  the  beft  wav  when  one  looks 
into  a  Horfe’s  Mouth  for  his  Age,  is  to  take 
notice  that  his  fore  Teeth  are  not  worn,  for  if 
they  be  worn,  it  is  a  fign  he  cribs  ;  and  when  a 
Horfe  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  this  Vice,  the 
Teeth  will  not  meet  in  fome  places  by  the  breadth 
of  one’s  Finger.  The  Coach  Breed  are  the 
moft  fubject  to  it,  and  a  Horfe  never  lofes  this 
ill  Habit  during  his  whole  life;  and  indeed  all  the 
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methods  hitherto  ufed  to  break  it  have  proved 
ineffectual.  Horfes  that  crib  are  but  of  fmali 
value  ;  they  drop  a  great  part  of  their  Food  un¬ 
chew’d,  which  makes  them  almoft  always  look 
lean  and  jaded,  with  a  flaring  Coat,  and  con- 
fequently  few  6f  them  are  able  toindure  much 
labour,  betides  that  they  are  frequently  fuhjeCt 
to  the  Gripes  and  other  Maladies,  which  are 
owing  to  their  continual  fucking  and  filling 
themfelves  with  Air. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Shape  and  Make  of  a  Horse,  and 
how  his  Parts  lhould  be  framed,  in  order  to 
appear  comely  and  beautiful,  with  fome 
Ohfervations  on  the  Colour  and  Marks  of 
Horses. 

pp  H  O’  the  mofl  experienc’d  Horfemen  are 
not  always  agreed  in  fome  points  relating 
to  the  Shape,  Make  and  Goings  of  a  Horfe, 
yet  they  almoft  always  accord  in  this,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  juft  proportion  in  all  his  Parts. 
That  even  when  he  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  ex¬ 
amined  fingly  in  his  particular  Members,  tho* 
fome  defeCts  may  appear,  yet  when  they  all  bear 
a  juft  correfpondence  one  to  another,  and  con¬ 
cur  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  his  acftion 
eafy,  juft,  and  regular,  fuch  a  Horfe  cannat  be 
greatly  difagree  able,  but  will,  for  the  molt  part, 
move  well,  and  with  a  tolerable  good  grace. 
On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  a  Horfe  has  fome 
parts  exquifitely  fine,  and  others  indifferent, 
which  frequently  happens,  it  will  mar  his  beau- 
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ty,  and  caufe  him  to  look  difagreeable,  and  for 
the  mod  part  affed;  his  Gait  and  Adion. 

The  pro-  In  order  to  have  a  Horfe  beautiful  and  finely 

and  make  mac^e>  lt  has  been  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  his 
of  a  good  Head  fhould  not  be  long  nor  too  large,  rather 
Hone.  ]ean  than  flefhy.  His  Ears  thin  and  narrow, 
and  of  a  becoming  length,  well  fet  on,  point¬ 
ing  inwards.  His  Brow  or  Forehead  not  too 
broad  and  flat.  His  Nofe  fomewhat  riling  and 
of  a  good  turn,  his  Noftrils  wide  and  thin,  his 
Muzle  fmall,  his  Mouth  neither  deep  nor 
too  fhallow,  with  a  Star  or  Snip  down  his 
Forehead,  or  a  Blaze,  which  is  no  ways  unbe¬ 
coming,  unlefs  it  be  too  large  and  difpropor- 
tion’d.  Horfes  that  are  thus  mark’d,  have  ge¬ 
nerally  one  or  more  of  their  Feet  white,  which 
is  alio  very*- beautiful  and  looks  lively.  His  Jaws 
fhould  be  thin  and  fufliciently  wide,  not  ap¬ 
proaching  too  near  together,  nor  too  high  up¬ 
wards  towards  the  Onfet,  that  he  may  have  fuf- 
ficient  room  to  carry  his  Head  eafy  and  in  good 
place.  His  Eyes  well  formed,  fprightly  and  of  a 
middle fize.  His  Neck  fhould  be  arched  towards 
the  middle,  arifing  by  a  beautiful  gradation  out 
of  his  Bread  and  Shoulders,  the  Mufcles  thereof 
didind,  but  no  where  overcharg’d  with  Flefh, 
growing  fmaller  and  thinner,  as  it  approaches 
towards  his  Head.  His  Shoulders  fhould  be 
thin  from  the  Withers,  with  a  gradual  inlarge- 
ment  downwards,  that  his  Bofom  or  Bread  be 
not  too  narrow  nor  too  grofs.  His  Fore-Legs 
flreight  and  well  placed  :  His  Joints  lean  and 
bony  :  His  Knees  not  bending,  and  his  Pa- 
derns  not  too  long  :  His  Feet  round  and  fmooth, 

and 
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and  his  Sinews  firm  and  well-braced :  His 
Carcafe  rather  round  than  flat  :  His  Back  not 
too  low,  and  for  (Length  and  durablenefs  pret¬ 
ty  even  and  ftreight.  His  Ribs  rather  home 
than  open,  as  they  approach  towards  his 
Haunches:  His  Britch  round,  and  the  Mufcl.es 
not  too  flefhy  but  diftind: :  His  Hocks  or  Gam¬ 
brels  neither  (landing  too  wide,  nor  too  near 
together:  His  Hocks  fhould  be  lean  and  no 
ways  puffed  or  flefhy  :  His  Patterns  fhort,  his 
Le^s  flat  and  thin,  and  his  Tail  fet  on  in  a 
good  place,  rather  high  than  low,  riling  upon 
every  motion  of  his  Body.  The  morethefe  pro¬ 
perties  concur  in  any  Horfe  the  more  beautiful 
he  muft  be,  efpecially  when  they  correfpond 
and  agree  in  due  proportion  one  to  another  ; 
and  the  more  a  Horfe  is  wanting  in  thefe,  the 
more  plain  and  ordinary  he  will  appear. 

I  lhall  now  proceed  to  fay  fomething  con-  The 
cerning  the  Marks  and  Colour  of  Horfes,  fee- 
ing  fo  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  Horfe  depends  i0Ur  of 
upon  his  being  well-mark’d  and  of  a  good  Horfes. 
colour ;  and  alfo  becaufe  his  good  or  bad  pro¬ 
perties  are  fometimes  denoted  from  his  being 
of  this  or  that  Colour,  or  his  having  fuch  and 
fuch  Marks.  Tho’  indeed  thefe  fignatures  are 
not  always  to  be  depended  on,  for  daily  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us,  that  however  true  thefe  Ob- 
fervations  may  prove  in  the  main,  yet  we  often 
meet  with  good  Horfes  that  are  very  ill  mark'd 
and  of  bad  colours,  and  fometimes  very  bad 
Horfes  that  have  almofl  all  the  beauty  that  co¬ 
lour  and  marks  can  give  them.  However,  it  is 
neceffary  for  thofe  who  have  any  concern 
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among  Horfes,  to  be  more  or  lefs  acquainted 
with  luch  things. 

The  The  chief  and  principal  Colours  are  the  Bay, 

Colours  of  Chefnut,  the  Black,  the  Brown,  the  dap- 
Horfes.  pled  Grey  and  Sorrel  5  for  the  White  is  for 
the  mod  part  originally  Grey,  and  turns  fooner 
or  later  into  White,  as  his  Limbs  happen  to  be 
lighter  or  darker ;  and  the  Light  Grey  Colts 
that  grow  the  fooneft  White,  have  generally 
little  or  no  dark  mixture  about  their  joints. 

i  he  Bays,  perhaps  fo  called  from  their  refem- 
bling  the  Colour  of  dry’d  Bay  Leaves,  are  of 
various  degrees,  from  the  lighted  Bay  to  the 
dark,  that  approaches  the  neared  to  the  Brown, 
but  always  more  diming  and  gay.  The  bright 
Bay  is  an  exceeding  beautiful  colour,  becaufe 
a  bright  Bay  Horfe  has  often  a  reddifh  dadi, 
with  a  gilded  afpedt,  his  Main  and  Tail  black, 
with  a  black  or  dark  Lid  down  his  Back.  Aifo 
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the  middle  colours  of  Bay  have  often  the  black 
Lift  with  black  Main  and  Tail.  And  the  Dark 
Bays  have  almoft  always  their  Knees  and  Pa- 
fterns  black,  and  we  meet  with  feveral  forts 
of  Bays,  that  have  their  whole  Limbs  black 
from  their  Knees  and  Hocks  downwards. 
The  Bays  that  have  no  Lift  down  their  Backs, 
are  for  the  molt  part  black  over  their  Reins, 
which  goes  oft  by  an  imperceptible  gradation 
from  dark  to  light  towards  the  Belly  and  Flanks. 
Some  of  thefe  incline  to  a  Brown,  and  are  more 
or  lefs  dapled.  The  Bay  is  one  of  the  bell  Co¬ 
lours,  and  Horfes  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
Bays  are  commonly  good,  unlefs  when  acci¬ 
dents  happen  to  fpoil  them  while  they  are 
Colts. 
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The  true  Chefnut  is  generally  of  one  colour,  v  Thc 
without  any  (hade  or  gradation  :  His  Hairs  are  andSorrd. 
often  compounded  of  three  colours,  the  Root 
lip-ht,  the  middle  dark,  and  the  Points  of  a 
pale  brown,  which  makes  an  agreeable  mix¬ 
ture,  and  differ  from  the  Sorrel  in  this, 
that  the  mixture  of  the  Chefnut  is  not  fo 
diftindt  and  apparent  to  the  Eye,  efpecially 
at  any  diftance,  becaufe  the  Hairs  of  the  Sorrel 
are  often  of  Several  colours  intermix’d,  wherein 
the  red  or  Fox  colour  generally  predominate. 

Many  chefnut  Plorfes  have  their  Manes  and 
Tails  very  near  the  colour  of  their  Bodies  5 
many  of  them  have  but  little  White  about  their 
Legs,  and  frequently  no  mark,  whereas  the 
Sorrel  have  generally  a  good  deal  of  White 
about  their  Legs  and  Patterns ;  many  of  the 
Sorrels  have  a  large  Blaze,  and  not  a  few  are 
bald  all  over  the  Face,  while  their  Manes  and 
Tails  are  fandy  or  of  a  flaxen  Colour.  Both 
the  Chefnut  and  Sorrel  are  of  degrees  darker 
and  lighter,  and  I  have  feen  fome  Chefnut 
Horfes  with  Manes  and  Tails  as  light  as  the 
Sorrel,  and  the  Hair  all  over  their  Bodies  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  a  fallow  Colour,  only  with 
a  fort  of  beautiful  Chefnut  ftain.  There  are 
many  good  and  beautiful  Plorfes  both  of  the 
Chefnut  and  Sorrel ;  but  the  latter,  when  they 
have  much  White  about  their  Limbs,  are  apt 
to  be  more  faulty  in  their  Feet  than  thofe  that 
are  more  uniform  iu  colour,  and  they  are  alfo 
apt  to  be  more  tender  in  constitution.  When 
a  chefnut  Plorfe  happens  to  be  bald  or  party- 
coloured,  or  to  have  white  Legs,  which  may 
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be  owing  to  fome  extraordinary  affedtion  in  the 
Dam,  or  fome  improper  mixture  in  the  Breed, 
fuch  Horfes  are  not  very  agreeable,  for  Chefnuts 
are  the  leaft  tainted  in  their  colour  of  any  other, 
and  molt  people  prefer  the  Chefnut  to  the 
Sorrel,  both  in  point  of  beauty  and  goodnefs. 

The  The  Brown  is  a  colour  not  altogether  fo 
Brown,  beautiful  as  the  Bay  or  Chefnut.  Horfes  have 
alfo  their  degrees,  fome  being  light  and  fome 
very  dark.  They  have  aim  oft  all  black  Manes 
and  Tails,  and  often  their  Joints  are  black,  tho? 
not  fo  {hining  as  the  Bays,  but  rufty.  Aimoft 
all  brown  Horfes  grow  gradually  lighter  towards 
their  Bellies  and  Flanks,  and  many  are  light 
about  their  Muzles.  The  moil:  beautiful  are 
thofe  that  happen  to  be  finely  dapled,  for  the 
plain  Brown  are  efteem’d  more  ordinary.  Many 
of  them  are  coarfe,  but  ftrong  and  ferviceable, 
fit  for  draught,  for  burden,  or  for  war. 

Black  Horfes  are  very  beautiful,  efpecially 
when  they  are  of  a  jet  fhining  black  and  well 
mark’d,  and  have  not  too  much  white.  For 
as  a  great  deal  of  white,  efpecially  when  it 
fpreads  round  their  Eyes,  and  a  great  way  up 
their  Legs,  adds  nothing  to  their  beauty,  fo 
neither  does  it  add  any  thing  to  their  goodnefs. 
The  Englifh  black  Florfes  have  more  white 
than  the  black  Horfes  of  any  other  Country.  I 
have  known  many  fine  Spanifh  Horfes,  fome 
Arabs,  and  one  Egyptian  (the  only  one  I  ever 
faw  of  that  Country)  all  without  any  white, 
and  the  Dutch  and  Danifh  Horfes  feldom  have 
much  5  tho’  a  Star  or  Blaze,  and  fometimes  a 
white  Muzle,  and  one  or  more  of  the  Feet 
4  tip’d 
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tip’d  with  white,  always  looks  beautiful  and 
lively,  and  is  no  diminution  to  the  goodnefs  of 
a  Horfe,  but  moft  think  an  addition,  from  an 
opinion  that  Horfes  without  Mark  are  generally 
ftubborn  and  ill-conditioned.  Some  black  Horfes 
have  brown  Muzles,  are  brownifh  on  their 
Flanks  and  between  their  Hips.  Thefe  are 
often  called  black  Browns,  as  they  are  not  a 
perfect  Black,  but  approach  near  to  the  colour 
of  a  tawny  black  Hound  ^  fome  are  of  a  lighter 
colour  about  their  Muzles,  and  are  call’d  mealy- 
mouth’d  Horfes ;  and  of  this  fort  are  the  pid- 
geon-ey’d  Horfes,  which  have  a  white  Circle 
round  their  Eye-Lids,  and  their  Fundaments 
often  white.  But  after  all,  I  have  found  many 
of  the  Englifh  black  Horfes,  efpecially  of  the 
larged  breed,  not  fo  hardy  as  the  Bays  and 
Chefnuts,  &c.  1  hofe  that  partake  moft  of  the 

Brown,  are  generally  the  ftrongeft  in  Confti- 
tution. 

The  Greys  are  fo  diver fify’d  in  colour,  and  The 
fo  common  and  well  known,  that  it  would  be  Grey' 
a  needlefs  curiofity  to  defcribe  them  particular¬ 
ly.  The  dapled  Greys  are  reckoned  the  beft, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  moft  parts  of  the  World. 

The  Silver-Grey  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
many  of  them  very  good.  The  Iron-Grey 
with  light  Mane  and  Tail  have  alfo  a  gay  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  are  not  accounted  the  moft  hardy. 

The  light  plain  Grey  and  the  Pidgeon- colour¬ 
ed  Grey,  foon  change  and  turn  white,  as  all 
other  Greys  do  in  procefs  of  time.  The  dapled 
Grey  keeps  his  firft  colour  the  longeft,  which 
is  a  fign  of  ftrength  and  durablenels.  Some  of 

them 
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them  I  have  known  pretty  old  before  they  have 
chang’d,  and  never  fo  perfectly  as  not  to  retain 
fome  veftiges  of  their  native  colour.  The  Nut¬ 
meg-Grey,  where  the  Daples  and  other  mix¬ 
ture  participates  of  the  Bay  or  Chefnut,  is  not 
only  exceeding  beautiful,  but  mod:  of  the  nut¬ 
meg-coloured  Horfes  turn  out  very  hardy  and 
good. 

TheRoan.  The  Roans  are  a  mixture  of  various  colours, 
wherein  the  white  predominates.  Many  of  them 
turn  out  much  better  than  they  appear  to  be. 
Some  are  exceeding  good,  and  thoi'e  that  have 
a  mixture  of  the  Bay  or  Nutmeg  colour  are 
,  fometimes  tolerabiy  handfome  and  beautiful. 
The  Roans  have  a  general  refemblance  to  each 
other,  and  yet  a  very  great  diveriity  :  Some  are 
fo  ftrew’d  over  with  white,  as  if  they  were 
powder’d  or  dufted  with  Flour,  and  fome  as 
if  Milk  had  been  fpilt  all  over  their  Buttocks. 
Others  as  if  they  were  powdered  with  Soot  or 
Lamp-black,  and  fome  as  if  their  Faces  had 
been  dip’d  in  a  hag  of  Soot.  Many  of  them 
are  good  road  Horfes  and  hardy,  which  has 
encouraged  this  Breed  more  of  late  than  ufualj 
and  I  have  feen  fome  Roans  from  abroad  that 
have  look’d  very  well  in  Furniture. 

The  The  Straw' berry  approaches  pretty  near  the 
Stiawber- ,j^oan  fome  things,  but  in  moft  refembles 

the  Sorrel,  being  often  mark’d  with  white  on 
his  Face,  and  Legs,  which  we  feldom  obferve 
perfect  without  mixture  on  the  Roan.  The  Bay 
mixture  in  the  Strawberry  is  alfo  of  the  highefl 
colour,  and  makes  him  look  as  if  he  was  tinc¬ 
tured  with  claret ;  fome  of  this  fort  are  both 

hand- 
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handfome  and  good,  but  are  not  very  com¬ 
mon 


The  Fallow  colour,  the  Dun  and  the  Cream  The 
colour,  have  ail  one  common  refemblance,  and 
mod  of  them  have  a  Lift  down  their  Backs,  &e. 
with  their  Manes  and  Tails  black.  The  Moufe, 

Dun,  and  Lead  colour  are  the  mod  ordinary, 
and  becaufe  the  Lid  down  their  Backs  goes  off 
with  a  foft  imperceptible  (hade,  like  what  we 
obferve  on  the  back  of  an  Eel,  are  from  thence 
cailedEeel-back’dj  few  people  chufeDunHorfes, 
iho  I  have  known  Horfes  of  this  colour  prove 
ufeful  in  the  hands  of  country  people.  The 
t  allow  and  Cream-colour  d  Horfes  are  many 
of  them  both  good  and  beautiful.  Thofe  are 
generally  the  bed,  that  befides  their  Manes  and 
Tails  have  their  Muzles  and  their  Joints  black 
or  chefnut,  and  their  Colour  a  little  inclin’d  to 
chefnut ;  tho’  I  have  known  feme  with  Manes 
and  Tails  of  a  Silver  colour,  not  only  extremely 
beautiful,  but  very  good  and  ufeful.  The  Fal¬ 
low  and  Fawny  duns  are  often  /haded  with  a 
darker  colour,  and  fometimes  faintly  dappled, 
and  look  very  fine  in  a  fet,  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  well  matched. 


There  are  many  other  colours  of  Horfes  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  the  great  diverfity  that  are  to  be 
met  with  every  where,  which  would  be  endlefs 
and  of  no  great  ufe  to  deferibe,  as  the  Peach 
colour,  Starling,  and  Flea-bitten,  &c.  and  all 
thefs  participate  more  or  lefs  of  fome  of  the 
Colours  already  mention  d.  J  fhall  onlv  farther 
take  notice,  that  fometimes  Horfes  turn  out  very 
finely  fpotted,  fome  like  Leopards  or  Tygers, 
Vol.  L.  E-  fome 
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forne  like  Deer,  with  black,  yellow,  red,  or  other 
gay  Colours,  and  when  thefe  happen  alfo  to  be 
comely  in  fhape  and  appearance,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  referv’d  as  prefents  for  Princes,  or  other 
great  Men,  tho3  perhaps  more  for  their  Angu¬ 
larity  than  any  fuperior  excellency  in  them. 
Others  again  are  fo  difagreeably  diverfify’d  in 
their  Colours,  and  in  fuch  a  remarkable  manner,, 
that  no  Gentleman  would  care  to  be  feen  upon 
their  Backs,  or  even  fuffer  his  Servants  to  make 
ufe  of  them ;  wherefore  fuch  are  ufually  con¬ 
demned  to  the  meaneft  drudgery,  and  no  pro¬ 
perties  they  can  have  will  be  fufficient  to  re¬ 
commend  them  to  any  other  ufe. 

As  for  Marks,  I  need  fay  but  little  concern¬ 
ing  them,  after  what  I  have  already  hinted* 
in  deferibi-ng  the  Colours..  Some  have  reckon¬ 
ed  Horfes  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  as  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  this  or  that  way  mark'd  *  but  I  believe 
few  Perfons  in  our  times  are  fo  fuperfiitious  as 
to  regard  fuch  things.  Others  have  been  fo 
curious  as  to  lay  much  ftrefs  upon  them,  and 
to  denote  all  the  good  or  ill  qualities  of  a  Horfe 
from  his  Marks ;  but  as  I  can  fay  little  of  this  from 
experience,  I  {Ball  therefore  only  take  notice* 
that  a  Horfe  always  looks  the  more  beautiful 
for  being;  well  mark’d*  and  a  Horfe  without 
Marks  has  always  a  deadnefs  in  his  afpedt.  A 
On  the  Star  is  the  moil:  common  of  all  Marks-,  and 
Face-  where  that  is  wanting,  it  is  often  fupply’d  with 
an  artificial  one.  When  the  White  defeends 
pretty  broad  towards  the  Nofe,  it  is  called  a 
Bl^ze  :  When  it  defeends  into  a  fmaller  line  it 
is  called  a  Snip,  and  when  rnoft  of  a  Horfe’s 
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Face  is  white,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  bald.  AH 
thefe  Marks  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  to 
extremes;  for  a  very  large  Star  is  not  reckoned  fo 
beautiful  as  one  that  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  nei¬ 
ther  is  that  Baldnefs  that  fpreads  over  a  Horfe’s 
whole  Face  and  Cheeks  any  ways  becoming,  as 
it  gives  him  the  looks  of  an  Ox ;  and  fuch 
Horfes  are  often  plain-headed.  When  the 
White  of  a  Horfes  Face  is  divided  in  the 
middle,  or  any  other  part,  or  when  a  Blaze  or 
Snip  runs  awry  to  one  fide,  it  looks  fomewhat 
difagreable ;  tho’  perhaps  it  may  be  no  dimi¬ 
nution  to  a  Horfe’s  goodnefs.  Some  black 
Horfes  have  their  Stars  of  Blazes  fring'd  round 
witn  a  mixture  of  black  Hairs;  which  looks 
Very  well,  only  fuch  Horfes  (as  I  have  obferv’d 
already)  are  apt  foon  to  grow  grey  fac’d  and 
look  old,  as  are  fome  of  the  Browns.  But 
when  the  Bays  and  Sorrels  have  their  Stars  or 
Blazes  fring’d,  it  is  generally  with  their  own 
colour,  or  lighter,  and  feldom  has  that  effedh 
Now  as  to  the  white  Marks  upon  the  Feet 
and  Legs  of  Horfes,  they  ufually  correfpond 
with  the  Marks  on  their  Faces,  Bald  Horfes 
have  generally  a  good  deal  of  White  about 
Lheir  Legs,  and  often  all  four  are  white, 
which  in  them  is  not  unbecoming.  Horfes 
with  large  Blazes  have  often  all  their  four  Feet 
white  ado.  But  a  Horfe  that  has  no  Mark  oil 
his  r  ace,  or  but  a  fmall  one,  never  looks  well 
with  white  Legs,  efpecially  when  the  White 
rifes  above  the  Fetlock.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
bald  Horfe,  or  one  that  has  a  Blaze  without 
any  of  his  Feet  white,  is  but  ill  mark’d  ;  and 
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therefore  a  Horfe  always  looks  beft,  when  there 
is  this  correfpondence  and  agreement  in  the 
Marks  5  a  Horfe  that  has  his  near  Feet  both  be¬ 
fore  and  behind  White,  and  his  off  Feet  without 
any  white,  is  but  indifferently  mark'd :  The 
fame  where  the  Marks  are  only  on  the  off 
Feet,  without  any  White  on  the  near  Feet. 
Some  diflike  Horfes  for  being  travers’d  or  crofs 
mark’d,  viz.  the  near  Foot  before,  and  the  off 
Foot  behind  white,  or  on  the  contrary  when  the 
off  Foot  before,  and  the  near  Foot  behind  are 
only  White.  Thefe  are  ufually  judged  to  be 
the  beft  mark’d,  that  have  only  the  near  Foot 
behind  White,  or  both  Feet  behind  White, 
or  where  the  near  Foot  before,  and  both  the 
hind  Feet  are  White,  efpecially  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  Horfe  has  a  large  radiated  Star  or 
a  fmall  Blaze  on  his  Face.  When  the  White 
about  the  Feet  are  indented  with  Black,  or  any 
other  colour  towards  the  Coronet,  thefe  Feet 
are  thought  to  be  generally  good,  and  when 
the  Coronet  is  fpotted  like  Ermine,  the  Mark 
is  fo  much  the  better.  But  where  a  Horfe’s 
Patterns,  Hoofs,  and  all  his  four  Legs  are 
White,  efpecially  when  the  White  rifes  above 
the  Knees  or  Hocks,  it  looks  ugly,  and  a  Horfe 
thus  mark’d  has  too  much  of  the  Pye-bald, 
which  are  feldom  fit  for  Gentlemens  ufe. 

The  Feather  is  another  kind  of  diftinftiorr 
which  we  often  obferve,  efpecially  on  Stone 
Horfes,  and  fuch  Geldings-  as  have  fliort  Hair, 
and  are  finely  coated.  Some  are  of  a  round 
Figure,  and  fome  long  and  narrow,  in  the  true 
penniform  Shape,  or  like  an  Ear  of  Barley, 
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The  round  are  often  on  the  Forehead,  forne- 
times  on  the  Brilket  and  Shoulders,  and  look 
like  Embroidery.  Thofe  on  the  Neck  lye  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Mane,  and  run  down  to¬ 
wards  the  Withers.  When  the  Feather  hap¬ 
pens  on  both  Tides  the  Neck  the  Mark  is  reck¬ 
oned  exceeding  good  and  beautiful :  Some¬ 
times  Feathers  run  down  the  fore  Arms,  and 
fometimes  on  the  Thigh,  and  run  towards  the 
Dock,  and  they  may  be  obferv’d  on  feveral 
other  parts  of  a  Horfe.  But  wherever  they 
happen  to  be,  they  are  almoft  always  figns  of 
Goodnefs,  and  fome  of  them  are  exceeding 
beautiful. 
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Of  the  Anatomy  of  a  Horse. 


Some  Preliminaries  relating  to  the  Anatomy  of 
a  Horfe,  neceffary  to  the  Knowledge  of  his 
Difeafes. 


H 


AVINGj  in  the  firft  Part  of  thlsTreatife, 
bepam  with  the  common  Names  of  the 

o 

external  Parts  of  a  Plorfe,  with  other 
ufeftil  things  relating  to  this  Subject,  I  fliall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  Structure 
and  Mechanifm,  wherein  I  fliall  be  as  brief  as 
poffible,  having  already  treated  the  Anatomy  of 
a  Horfe  at  feme  length  in  rn j’- Farriers  Guide . 
However,  I  intend  to  include  as  much  in  this 
place  as  may  be  neceffary  to  thofe  who  have 
not  time,  leifure,  or  opportunities,  to  ftudy  the 
knowledge  of  Anatomy ;  and  fliall  endeavour 
to  be  fc  plain  and  eafy,  that  even  thofe  who  have : 
not  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, , 
may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  a  tolerable  good 
notion,  both  how  to  underhand  the  Difeafes  of1 
Horfes,  and  the  bell  manner  of  curing  them., 
In  order  to  which,  I  fliall  premife  feme  things- 
by  way  of  Introduction,  for  the  better  under- 
Handing  the  Parts  and  Mechanifm  of  a  Horfe, 
as  they  are  anatomically  defcribed. 

'  ’  hi 


Introduction  to  the,  &c.  r$ 

A  Horfe  and  all  other  Animals  are  in  the  Thefe- 
Embrio  firft  of  a  foft  contexture,  which  confiftstvhearta^f” 
of  fuch  Properties  as  in  time  grows  into  Flefh/and  aTl 
Blood,  and  Bones,  capable  of  being  organiz’d, otherAn!' 
and  animated  with  proper  Life  J  maI? are 

. ,  r  r  .■»  .  ,  *  made  un 

_  AU  the  parts  of  an  Animal,  irom  its  firft  ru-of. 
diment  or  beginning,  is  made  up  of  Fibres  and 
Threads,  and  retain  the  fame  contexture  in  all 
•their  changes,  whether  into  Membranes,  folid 
Fleih,  or  into  Bones,  or  Ligaments,  which 
muft  be  plain  to  every  one  that  will  but  take 
the  trouble  of  a  fuperficial  inquiry  into  fuch 


s. 


The -component  parts  that  produce  all  the 
neceffary  fundtions  of  Life,  confift  of  Mem¬ 
branes,  Mufeles,  Glands,  or  Kernels,  Blood 
Veffels,  Lymphaticks,  Ligaments,  Cartilages, 
and  Bones.  Ilorics  and  other  brute  Creatures 
have  alfo  their  Hair,  partly  for  a  cover  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  partly  for  ornament,  as  the 
Hoofs  anfwer  to  the  human  Nails,  and  are  a 
defence  to  their  Feet. 


The  Membranes  are  thin  expanded  Parts,  re¬ 
sembling  a  fine  Web,  of  which  the  Dura  Ma- 
that  involves  the  Brain,  is  by  lome  reckon¬ 
ed  die  principal,  and  to  give  origin  to  all  the 
•other  Membranes  of  the  Body.  The  Pia  Mater, 
which  adheres  clofe  to  the  lubftance  of  the  Brain* 
is  alfo  a  Membrane  of  Angular  contrivance  and 
uie.  All  the  ivlu.cles  and  Bones  are  covered 
with  their  proper  Membranes,  and  one  very 
remarkable  double  Membrane,  like  a  Pillow- 
bear,  involves  the  wnole  Guts,  which  are 
ado  in  a  great  meafure  membranous. 
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The  Mufcles  are  flefhy  Bodies,  which  may 
he  eaiily  feparated  one  from  another,  being  each 
Ikinned  over  wi  h  a  proper  Membrane,  with 
their  extremities  more  or  lefs  tendinous  and 
finewy,  and  are  fo  commodioufly  placed  by  their 
Origins  and  Infertions,  as  to  move  each  re- 
fpe  drive  part  to  which  they  belong,  and  alfo  to 
adt  in  concert  one  with  another,  in  all  the  va¬ 
rious  motions  of  the  Body. 

The  Blood- Veffels,  confiding  of  Veins  and 
Arteries,  are  thole  Conduits  or  Pipes,  by  which 
the  Blood  is  carry’d  from  the  Heart  to  all  parts 
of  the  Body,  for  its  nourifhment  and  fupport  : 
The  Arteries  convey  it  to  all  the  Extremities, 
and  the  Veins  return  it  from  the  Extremities  to 
the  Heart ;  from  whence  it  is  detached  back 
again  into  all  parts,  and  returned  by  the  Veins, 
in  a  continued  courfe  of  Circulation. 

The  Lymphatick  Veffels  carry  a  lymph  or 
pure  Water,  feparated  by  the  Lymphatick 
Glands,  which  is  mixed  with  the  Blood  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  it  thin  and  fluid. 

The  Nerves  are  fmall  white  Chords  or 
Threads  detach’d,  from  the  Brain  and  Pith  of 
the  Back  into  all  parts  of  the  Body,  and  are 
the  chief  Inftruments  of  Senfe  and  Motion. 

The  Glands  or  Kernels  are  made  up  of 
Veffels  fo  exquifitely  fine  and  fmall,  that  in 
many  ot  them  they  are  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  Eye,  for  the  mod  part  rolled  up  together 
like  a  Clue,  and  are  judged  to  be  the  terminations 
and  endings  of  Veins  and  Arteries,  whereby 
fome  juices  are  (trained  to  fuch  tranfparency 
and  finenefs  as  fits  them  to  be  re- united  with 
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the  Blood  ;  others  only  feparate  excrement!- 
tious  Matter. 

The  Ligaments  being  of  a  middle  nature, 
between  a  Sinew  and  a  Gridle,  are  chiefly  of 
ufe  to  tye  the  Joints  together,  fo  as  to  preferve 
and  keep  them  in  their  proper  place,  without 
impeding  any  of  their  neceffary  Motions. 

A  Griftle  or  Cartilage  is  more  compact  and 
folid  than  a  Ligament,  but  not  fo  hard  and 
brittle  as  a  Bone.  Where  the  Cartilages  are 
thin  and  pointed,  as  the  fhort  Ribs,  &c.  they 
are  endow’d  with  a  fpring  or  elafticity,  by  which 
they  cannot  be  fo  eafily  broke  as  if  they  were 
of  a  harder  confidence.  They  are  alfo  of  ufe 
to  cover  the  ends  of  the  Bones,  to  preferve  them 
from  wearing,  and  to  facilitate  their  Motions. 

The  Bones  are  the  hardeft  of  ail  the  parts  of 
an  animal  Body :  They  are  infenfible  of  Pain, 
as  are  alfo  the  Ligaments  and  Cartilages,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  turn  carious  by  inveterate  or 
long  continued  Difeafes :  They  are  the  chief 
fupporters  of  the  whole  animal  Fabrick,  to 
which  they  alfo  give  Shape,  and  are  like  Levers 
for  the  Mufcles  to  play  upon,  being  united  to¬ 
gether  by  many  Jundtures,  for  the  conveniency 
of  Motion.  I  fhall  therefore  begin  with  a  fhort 
Defcription  of  the  Bones,  and  proceed  to  the 
other  Parts,  in  their  proper  Order. 
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Part  II, 


Bones  of 
die  Head. 


C  HAP.  I. 

Of  the  Bones  of  a  Horse,  with  the 
Ligaments  and  Cartilages. 

V  »  „•  r\ 

npH  E  firft  that  naturally  offer  to  be  defcrib’d 
-*•  are  the  Bones  of  the  Head,  which,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  peculiar  to  the  Skull,  and  thofe 
that  are  common  to  it  and  the  upper  Jaw,  are 
reckoned  ieventeen  in  number.  But  I  fhall 
chiefly  take  notice  of  thofe  that  are  the  moft 
The  obfervable  and  plain  to  be  feen.  The  Head 
has  firft  of  all  the  frontal  or  forehead  Bone, 
which  makes  the  Brow,  and  in  Colts  and  al~ 
moft  all  other  young  animals,  is  divided  by  a 
Seam  down  the  middle,  which  in  time  totally 
wears  out :  The  two  fide  Bones,  called  the  Pa¬ 
rietal  or  Walls,  are  divided  by  a  Seam  which 
reaches  along  the  middle  of  the  Head  from  the 
Forehead  to  the  Occipital  or  Noll  Bone :  Thefe 
are  fmall  in  a  Horfe  in  proportion  to  what  they 
are  in  Man,  becaufe  the  greateft  bulk  of  a  Horfe’s 
Head  lies  forward.  All  the  Bones  of  the  Head 
are  join’d  together  by  Sutures  or  Seams  indent¬ 
ed  into  each  other,  which  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  Bones  of  that  Figure  could  be  unit¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  Functions  of  the 
Head  and  Brain.  Beftdes  thefe  principal  Bones 
are  the  temporal  Bones,  which  are  not  indent¬ 
ed  as  the  other,  but  are  joined  to  each  fide  by 
apposition,  and  are  fix’d  by  a  gummy  cement 
to  the  circumambient  Bones  of  the  Head.  They 
are  thick  and  very  hard  in  their  middle  and  low¬ 
er 
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er  part,  but  grow  thinner,  efpecialiy  round  then- 
upper  Edges.  The  Bones  common  to  the  Head 
and  upper  Jaw,  are  the  wedge  Bone,  the  yoke¬ 
like  Bone,  and  the  Os  Cribriforme  or  fieve-like 
Bone.  The  other  eight  that  make  up  the  num¬ 
ber  feventeen,  belong  to  the  Ear,  which  form 
the  Organs  of  hearing,  and  lie  within  the  tem¬ 
poral  Bones,  viz.  four  on  each  fide. 

There  are  are  feveral  Blood- Veffels  that  have 
their  pafiage  thro’  the  Seams  of  the  Skull,  by 
which  the  Blood  has  its  egrefs  and  regrefs  from 
the  Brain  to  t %  e  external  parts  of  the  Head,  and 
from  thence  back  to  the  Brain:  And  befides  the 
Veffels  that  pais  thro"  the  Sutures,  there  are  Holes 
and  Perforations  in  divers  parts  of  the  Skull,  for 
others  that  are  thread  both  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally  upon  the  Head  and  Brain,  and  particularly 
five  very  diftincl  ones  inthe  Occiput  or  Noil  Bone, 
befides  its  great  perforation  towards  its  bottom, 
by  which  the  fpinal  Marrow  orPithpaffes  down¬ 
wards,  thro’  the  Bones  of  the  Back.  There 
are  alfo  many  Holes  thro’  the  Os  Cribriforme , 
towards  the  Nofe  and  the  lamer  Emundfories, 
for  the  Pafiage  of  feveral  Nerves  and  Blood- 
Vefiels,  with  others  towards  the  Eyes  and  Ears. 

On  the  in  fide  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull, 
are  feveral  Sinus’s  or  Impreffions  and  Furrows 
made  by  the  larger  Veffels  of  the  Dura  Mater , 
or  uDpermofi:  Membrane  of  the  Brain,  which 
Veffel  s  form  thefe  Lodgments  in  the  Foetus  be- 
fore  the  Skull  acquires  its  hardnefs,  by  which 
thefe  Veffels  are  afterwards  preferred  from  ex¬ 
ternal  Injuries.  The  infide  of  the  Skull  is  alfo 
in  many  other  places  full  of  unevennefs,  made 
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by  the  form  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  Brain, 
whereby  we  may  eafily  perceive  that  the  Skull 
or  Cranium  is  a  proper  Helmet  or  Defence  for 
the  Brain ;  and  like  wife  that  the  Brain  mu  ft 
have  its  perfect  Form  prior  to  the  Skull,  which 
at  firft  is  itfelf  but  a  Membrane  like  a  Bag,  and 
becomes  bony  by  degrees ;  for  if  the  Bones, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Head,  were  to  grow  hard 
before  the  Birth,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
Creature  to  be  brought  forth  without  manifeft 
danger* 

It  may  aifo  be  obferved,  with  refpedt  to  the 
accretion  and  growth  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull, 
that  they  begin  always  to  turn  bony  towards  their 
middle  or  raoft  protuberating  part,  and  fo  dilate 
their  hardnefs  by  degrees  to  the  Edges,  where 
they  are  join’d  and  indented  into  one  another; 
which  kind  of  Mechanifm  prevents  many  acci¬ 
dents  to  which  all  young  animals  are  expofed. 
But  afterwards  the  Bones  of  a  Horfe’s  Head 
grow  fo  extremely  hard,  that  no  head  Saw  is 
able  to  part  them  afunder,  unlefs  it  be  contriv¬ 
ed  much  ftronger  than  thofe  commonly  ufed 
by  Anafcomifts.  The  Meditullium,  or  middle 
fubftance  between  the  two  Plates  of  the  Skull, 
is  fcarce  to  be  found  in  adult  or  full-aged  Horfes, 
but  both  its  Tablatures  feem  to  be  united  into 
one,  except  over  theEyes,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Frontal  Bone,  or  on  the  infide  where  there  are 
large  Sinus’s  or  Furrows;  by  which  means  a 
Horei’s  Head  is  well  fenced  againft  Blows  and 
other  accidents:  But  towards  the  Kofe  the  Bones 
are  more  fpungy,  and  made  up  of  feveral  Cartila¬ 
ges  which  are  very  tender  and  fenfible ;  and  we 
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often  obferve  brutifli  People  in  their  paflioxt 
beat  their  Horfes  over  the  Nofe,  as  the  fur  ell: 
way  to  gratify  their  revenge,  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  dull  or  obffinate. 

The  wedge-like  Bone,  or  the  Cumforme ,  a# 
the  i\natomifts  call  it,  is  join'd  before  to  the 
frontal  or  forehead  Bone,  and  behind  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  occipital  or  noil  Bone,  and 
fo  makes  the  bottom  or  bails  of  the  Skull,  like 
a  wedge  between  it  and  the  upper  Jaw.  It  has 
fev'eral  Holes  or  Perforations  which  give  paffage 
to  the  Carotide  Artery  and  Jugular  Vein,  the 
’principal  Blood- Veffe'ls  belonging  to  the  Head. 
The  Os  Gribriforme  or  neve-like  Bone,  already 
mentioned,  gives  a  paffage  to  fever al  Blood- 
Veffels  and  Nerves;  feme  to  theNofe,  lb  me  to 
the  Eyes,  and  fome  to  the  Ears,  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  Senfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmel- 
ling,  and  alfo  divides  the  Noftrils,  and  has  fe^ 
veral  cavities  filled  with  fpongy  Plefh. 

The  upper  Jaw-Bone  is  joined  to  thefe,  and 
has  a  little  Procefs  that  paffes  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  which  forms  part  of 
that  Orbit.  The  Cheek  Bone,  which  is  alfo 
part  of  the  upper  Jaw,  has  a  very  large  finus 
or  hollow  below  the  Eye,  on  each  fide,  which" 


in  a  Horfe  is  divided  by  four  bony  Partitions 
that  open  into  the  Nofe  :  there  is  alfo  a  little 
:Hole  on  each  fide,  thro’  each  of  which  an  ex¬ 
cretory  Du£t  or  little  Pipe  paffes,  to  carry  off 
the  fuperfluous  Moifture  from  the  Kernels  or 
Glands  on  the  inner  corners  of  the  Eyes,  and 
when  thefe  are  ftop'd  the  Kernels  crow- 
.foungv,  are  foak’d  with  Moifture,  and  breed 
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the  Diftemper  called  the  Haw.  On  the  lower 
part  are  the  Alveoli  or  Sockets  for  the  teeth, 
which,  including  the  Tuihesj  are  twenty  in 
number,  viz.  fix  fore  Teeth  and  twelve  double 
Teeth,  backwards  called  the  Grinders,  viz.  fix 
on  each  fide. 

The  lower  jaw  differs  from  the  upper  in  that 
it  is  moveable,  being  joined  and  articulated  into 
the  Sinus’s  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal 
Bone.  In  young  Animals  it  is  divided  between 
the  Fore-Teeth  fo  as  the  Bones  may  be  eafily 
parted  afunder.  On  its  lower  Edge  it  is  round 
and  fmooth,  and  hollow  within,  containing  fe- 
verai  Cells  filled  with  a  medullary  SubftanC'e 
or  Marrow.  Thro’  it  are  feveral  Holes;  and 
under  the  Teeth  Sinus’s  for  the  paffage  of 
Nerves  and  Blood- Vefiels.  The  middle  or 
fiat  part  is  more  folid,  and  along  the  inward 
Edge  are  the  Alveoli  or  Sockets  for  the  Teeth, 
which  are  the  fame  as  in  the  upper  Jaw,  viz . 
fix  forward,  two  Tufhes,  and  fix  on  each  fide 
backward,  making  in  all,  above  and  below, 
forty  in  number. 

The  Bone  of  the  Tongue  called  the  Os  HyoF 
des,  from  the  ref  e  mb  lance  it  has  to  the  Greek 
Letter  u  ypjilon ,  has  its  proper  Mulcles,  which 
take  their  rife,  cr  are  inferted  into  it,  befides 


others  that  go  to  the  Palate  and  Larynx,  or  Head 
of  the  Windpipe,  which  alfo  have  their  Ori¬ 
gin  from  this  Bone. 

The  Vertebrae  or  Rack  Bones  come  next  to 
be  defended;  the  Neck  has  feven  Vertebrae* 
the  Back  leventeen  ;  the  Loins  have  feven; 
the  Croup  fix,  and  the  Rump  or  Tail  eighteen. 
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The  Vertebras  of  the  Neck  have  their  Spines ,  /rhe 
>und  and  fmooth,  with  a  hollownefs  between  c/tjl^Jlx 
lem  on  each  fide  for  the  Mufcles  and  Riga-  Neck, 
lents,  which  fill  up  their  Cavities  ;  the  upper-  ar;d 
*oft  has  a  Proeefs  that  is  received  by  the  fecond, 
pon  which  the  Head  turns  from  fide  to  fide, 
ke  a  Door  upon  its  Hinges,  and  yet  is  fo  fixed 
)  the  Head  by  Mufcles  and  Ligaments,  that  it 
annot  go  beyond  its  Limits.  The  feventeen 
Lertebne  or  Joints  of  the  Back  are  different 
( *om  thofe  of  the  Neck,  having  their  Spines 
s  ery  high,  efpe daily  on  the  Withers,  which  rife 
jchwiie,  and  are  like  a  Palifade  or  Rail.  Thefe 
pines  are  pretty  folk!  in  the  middle,  and  of  a 
ontexture  like  the  Ribs,  only  that  their  Tops 
re  broad,  oft  and  fpungy,  covered  with  a 
cry  fmooth  land  ftrong  Ligament,  to  keep  them 
inited,  and  preferve  the  Back  from  being  bruif- 
d.  Below  and  beyond  the  Withers,  and  along 
he  Seat,  the  Spines  are  fhorter  and  of  equal 
[eight,  till  they  approach  towards  the  Loins, 
die  re  they  rife  higher,  efpecially  they  are  very 
onfpicuous  in  roch-back'd  Horfes ;  but  behind 
hey  are  more  level,  as  they  defcend  towards 
he  Rump.  Every  one  of  thefe  Bones,  from 
he  firft  V ertebras  of  the  Neck  to  the  laft  of 
he  Loins,  has  a  large  Perforation  for  the  Pith 
)f  the  Back,  which  defcends  from  the  Brain, 
nd  paffes  downwards  to  the  Rump,  where  it 
aids.  Trie  Bones  of  the  Tail  ar,e  eighteen  in 
lumber:  They  have  no  Pith  within  them,  as 
hofe  above  defcribki,  and  therefore  are  not  per¬ 
orated,  but  are  without  any  Bore  :  They  are 
oft  and  fpungy,  and  more  loofely  joined  toge¬ 
ther^ 
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ther,  with  very  foft  yielding  Cartilages,  fo  that 
they  may  be  eafily  feparated  and  curtail’d  in  any 
part  without  danger ;  they  are  alfo  the  better 
fitted  to  motion,  wherein  the  Tail  anfwers  all 
the  Motions  of  a  Horfe.  They  are  large  to¬ 
wards  the  Rump,  and  fhort,  but  grow  gra¬ 
dually  fmaller  and  longer,  till  they  end  in  a 
Point. 

The  Collar-Bones  are  two  in  number,  in  the 
fhape  of  an  Itaiick  /,  viz.  one  on  each  fide  ;  by 
one  End  they  are  united  to  the  uppermoft 
Rack-Bones,  and  by  the  other  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Sternon  or  Breaft-Bone,  by  little  Heads 
which  enter  into  the  Cavities  of  thefe  Bones  ? 
whereas  thofe  in  Men  are  joined  to  the  Shoul¬ 
der,  and  affift  in  its  Motion  by  a  particular  Me- 
chanifm,  which  I  need  not  here  defcribe  ;  but 
m  a  Horfe  they  are  of  ufie  to  fupport  the  Shoul¬ 
der-Blades,  and  keep  them  from  Hiding  for¬ 
wards. 

TheRibh”  t  The  Ribs,  in  all  thirty-four  in  number,  are 
diftinguiihed  by  the  true  and  falfe.  The  true 
are  the  uppermoft  nine  on  each  fide,  which 
are  alfo  joined  to  the  Rack-Bones  of  the  Back, 
and  to  the  Breaft-Bone  incompaffing  the  whole 
upper  Cavity.  The  Breaft-Bone  in  a  Horfe* 
and  many  other  Quadrupeds,  is  fhap’d  fome- 
what  like  the  Bottom  of  a  Ship.  It  is  at  firft 
fpungy,  but  in  time  grows  pretty  hard,  and  has 
along  its  two  Sides  cartilaginous  Dents  or  Im- 
prefiions,  where  it  receives  the  Ends  of  the 
true  Ribs.  The  Part  which  reaches  to¬ 
wards  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  is  called  the 
Cartilago  EnJifcrmis ,  or  Sword-like  Cartilage, 
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having  a  point  refembling  that  of  a  fworch 
The  falfe  Ribs  are  in  number  eight  on  each 
fide:  They  are  not  fo  ftrong  and  rigid  as  the 
true  Ribs,  and  grow  fhorter  as  they  approach 
towards  the  Loins,  leaving  an  opening  for  the 
Stomach  and  Belly.  The  Shape  of  a  Horfe’s 
Belly  depends  much  upon  the  length  or  fhort- 
nefs  of  thefe  Ribs  ;  for  the  larger  they  are  in 
.compafs,  a  Horfe  looks  the  more  round,  and 
when  they  are  very  fhort,  fuch  Horfes  can  ne¬ 
ver  carry  a  good  Belly.  All  the  Ribs  are  thick 
and  ftrong  towards  the  Back,  but  towards  the 
ffirifket  and  Belly  they  are  thin  and  flat ;  where¬ 
by  they  are  endowed  with  a  kind  of  lpring, 
which  enables  them  to  dilate  and  contract  in 
relpiration,  and  when  they  are  well-propor- 
tion’d,  add  confiderably  to  the  goodnefs  of  a 
'Horfe’s  Wind.  All  the  Ribs  on  their  in  fide  are 
exquifitely  fmooth,  and  covered  with  a  mem¬ 
brane  refembling  the  fined:  fatin,  that  the  Heart, 
Lungs,  and  other  Vifcera,  may  not  be  hurt  by 
their  hardnefs.  N 

The  Shoulder  Blade-Bone  lies  like  a  fhield 
from  below  the  Withers,  to  the  point  of  the 
Os  Humeri  or  Shoulder-Bone,  which  Bone  turns 
backwards  to  the  Elbow,  forming  an  angle. 
The  Blade  has  a  high  Spine  or  Ridge  along  its 
middle  on  the  outiide,  and  is  joined  to  the 
Ribs  by  its  Mufcles,  which  have  very  ftrong 
Tendons.  The  lower  end  has  a  dender  Cavi¬ 
ty  which  receives  the  round  head  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-Bone,  and  becaufe  of  its  fhallownefs  is  in- 
vironed  with  a  very  tough  cartilaginous  fub- 
dance,  and  covered  over  with  a  broad  and  very 
Vol.I.  F  ftrong’ 
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and  two  Cavities,  which  receive  two  Proceflei 
of  the  fame  Bone,  and  has  two  final!  triangu¬ 
lar  Bones  fattened  to  its  back  part,  which  form 
the  Fetlock,  and  are  alfo  like  a  Stay  to  prefer ve 
the  joint  from  falfe  Motions,  which  would 
very  much  ftrain  the  Ligaments.  The  little 
Pattern  is  joined  to  the  great  Pattern  in  fo 
curious  a  manner,  that  to  the  Eye  both  feem  to 
be  but  one.  By  this  Juncture  the  Patterns 
yield  and  give  way,  when  a  Horfe  is  prefled 
with  a  great  weight  upon  his  Back,  which 
otherwife  by  their  pofltion  would  be  apt  to 
break.  The  lower  end  of  the  letter  Pattern  is 
articulated,  and  joined  to  the  Coffin-Bone  by 
two  Heads,  and  to  the  upper  or  greater  Pattern 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  received  into  the 
Coffin-Bone. 

The  Coffin-Bone  is  that  which  lies  within 
the  floof  as  in  a  Coffin  ;  it  is  round  upwards 
where  it  receives  the  little  Pattern,  but  grows 
broader  and  thinner  towards  its  Bottom  ;  it  is 
of  a  porous  open  contexture,  like  a  piece  of 
Loaf-Sugar,  and  is  eafily  pierced,  and  often 
wounded  when  Horfes  happen  to  take  lip  nails 
or  other  fharp  things  in  the  ftreets,  to  which 
accidents  they  are  often  liable,  and  are  more 
eafily  cur’d  than  if  that  Bone  was  hard  and  folid. 

The  Bones  of  the  hind  Parts  of  a  Horfe,  Bones  of 
are  the  Offa  Innominata ,  divided  into  the  Hip,  paert^in<i 
Haunch,  and  Share-Bones.  The  firft  is  the 
Os  Ilium ,  fo  called  from  the  Gut  Ilium  that  lies 
under  it.  The  fecond  is  the  Pubis ,  which 
makes  a  fmall  arch  at  the  extremity  of  the 

J 

lower  Belly,  thro’  which  the  Yard  paflfes,  at  the 
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entrance  of  which  is  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder. 
The  third  is  called  the  Ifchium  or  Coxendix, 
and  has  on  each  fide  a  large  round  Cavity,  which 
receive  the  round  Heads  of  the  Thigh-Bones. 
Thefe  Bones  are  joined  on  their  Back,  or  upper 
part  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  by  Cartilages,  or 
Griftles,  which  in  time  grow  fo  hard,  that  they 
can  fcarce  be  feparated.  The  Os  Sacrum  is  the 
Bone  that  lies  under  the  Crupper  next  the 
Rump,  which  with  the  Oflfa  Innominata,  form 
the  Pelvis  or  Bafon.  It  is  alfo  joined  to  the 
lowed:  Rack  Bone  of  the  Loins,  and  with  the 
uppermost  Bone  of  the  Rump. 

The  Thigh-Bone  reaches  from  the  Hip  to 
the  Stiffle.  Its  upper  Head  is  round  andfome- 
what  longifh,  that  it  may  the  better  fill  up  the 
Acetabulum,  or  Cup  of  the  Hip-Bone,  and  as 
it  turns  backwards  and  forwards  within  this 
Cup  or  Cavity,  upon  the  alternate  motions  of 
a  Horfe’s  Leg,  it  is  therefore  in  common  phrafe 
Whh-i.  called  the  Whirl-Bone.  The  lower  end  of 
Bone,  this  Bone  has  two  Proceffes  like  a  Pully,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  a  large  fpace  that  receives  the 
Protuberance  of  the  Leg-Bone,  which  is  the 
Bone  that  reaches  from  the  Stiffle  to  the  Hock ; 
there  is  a  middle  fpace  pretty  large  and  deep  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  Bones,  where  they  join,  that 
receives  the  under  fide  of  the  Stiffle  Bone,  which 
is  the  Knee-Pan  of  a  Horfe. 

The  The  Stiffle-Bone  or  Knee-Pan,  is  prominent 
on  the  outfide,  with  fome  Afperities  for  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  and  on  its 
infide  curv'd  arid  fmooth,  exadfly  anfwering  to 
fill  up  the  Space  between  the  two  Bones  above 
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defcribed.  It  is  kept  in  its  piace  hy  a  ftronor 
Ligament,  that  rifes  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  Bone  of  the  Leg,  and  is  inferred  into  its 
lower  end  below  its  middle,  and  by  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  which  are 
inferred  into  its  upper  end,  and  by  a  broad, 
flrong  ligamentous  Subftance,  which  is  expand¬ 
ed  all  over  it,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  diflo- 
cated  with  the  moft  violent  Force,  neither  can 
it  be  fo  readily  fradtured  as  a  Man’s  Knee-Pan, 
becaufe  of  its  convexity.  It  is  very  ftrong  and 
folid,  like  a  piece  of  flint,  has  no  cavity  with¬ 
in  it,  and  but  very  little  porous,  which  renders 
it  the  more  fit  for  all  the  motions  of  the  Leg. 

The  final!  Bones  of  the  Hock,  are  in  num¬ 
ber  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Knee,  viz. 
three  in  the  firft  Range,  and  four  in  the  fecond  ; 
they  are  alfo  articulated  with  the  Inftep,  as 
thofe  in  the  Knee  are  with  the  Shank  :  They 
are  extremely  fmooth,  fo  as  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  Joint,  and  preferve  a  Horfe’s 
Legs  from  doubling  under  him  when  he  is  put 
upon  his  Haunches,  and  give  a  kind  of  fpring 
in  vaulting,  leaping,  or  any  pther  forcible  adlion 
of  the  hind  Legs. 

The  Inflep  is  made  of  three  Bones,  which 
are  fo  clofely  united,  that  they  feem  to  be  but 
one,  and  cannot  be  eafily  feparated,  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  I  Shank-Bone  already  de¬ 
fcribed.  The  Pafterns  and  Coffin-Bone,  agree 
alfo  in  every  refpedt  with  thofe  of  the  fore 
Feet.  ;  1  '  ; 

The  Hoofs  are  a  bundle  of  Hulks,  which 
cover  the  Papillse  pyramidales  of  the  Skin,  on 
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the  extremities  of  the  Feet,  which  dry,  harden, 
and  lie  clofe  one  upon  another.  They  are 
without  Senfe,  that  they  may  endure  travelling 
among  Stones,  and  in  rough  Ways,  and  like 
the  Nails  of  Men, '  are  continually  growing, 
by  which  means  they  may  be  pair’d  or  cut,  as 
often  as  they  require  it.  They  adhere  pretty 
clofe  to  the  Foot,  and  are  fattened  to  the  Coffin- 
Bone  by  a  Ligament  that  proceeds  from  their 
Root,  and  furrounds  it  below  the  Coronet  like 
a  piece  of  tape,  which  alfo  unites  it  to  the 
Coronet.  Underneath  the  Hoofs  are  many 
Twigs  of  Nerves,  Tendons,  andMufcles,  which 
take  their  courfe  to  the  bottom  of  the  Foot, 
and  make  that  flettiy  fubftance  that  lies  between 
the  Sole  and  the  Coffin-Bone. 

I  £hall  conclude  this  fhort  Difcourfe  of  the 
Bones  with  obferving,  that  all  the  long  Bones, 
fuch  as  the  Shoulder  and  Thigh-Bones,  the 
Bones  of  the  Leg,  of  the  Shank  and  Inttep, 
are  hollow  along  their  middle,  and  contain  a 
medullary  fubftance  or  marrow,  which  ferves 
inftead  of  oil,  to  keep  them  from  growing  too 
hard  and  brittle.  Towards  their  extremities, 
that  is  at  both  ends,  they  are  not  perforated, 
but  their  fubftance  is  porous,  and  their  inter- 
ftices,  when  cut,  are  bloody,  efpecialiy  in  young 
animals,  wnich  is  a  great  means  to  prevent 
their  being  broke  very  near  the  joints,  which 
would  almoft  always  intail  incurable  lamenels. 
Over  each  end  they  have  an  Epiphelis,  or  cap, 
covered  with  a  Cartilage  or  Griftle,  to  make 
their  adtion  glib  and  eafy,  and  are  infeniible, 
that  their  motions  may  induce  no  pain.  The 
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larger  joints,  fuch  as  the  Shoulder,  the  Hip, 
and  the  Stiffle,  'have  not  only  very  ftrong  liga¬ 
ments,  of  various  contrivance,  to  keep  them 
in  their  place,  as  has  been  obferved,  but  have 
Glands  or  Kernels  that  feparate  an  oily  matter, 
which  continually  preferves  them  moilt,  other- 
wife  they  would  foon  grow  dry  and  wear  with 
their  frequent  fridlion  one  upon  another  All 
the  Bones  have  holes  or  perforations  more  or 
lefs,  for  the  paffage  of  Nerves  and  Blood-veflels ; 
and  in  feveral  places  befides  their  common  Pro- 
ceffes  and  Protuberances,  little  afperities  and 
roughneffes,  for  the  origin  and  infertion  of 
Mufcies,  which  are  fo  fituated,  as  not  only  to 
add  the  greatefl:  beauty,  but  are  the  mod  fub- 
fervient  to  their  various  motions,  and  all  their 
other  appointments. 

Where  no  motion,  or  but  little  motion,  is 
intended,  the  Junctures  are  more  compact,  as 
in  the  Bones  of  the  Head,  the  Rack-Bones  of 
the  Back  and  Loins,  the  Os  Sacrum,  and  Bones 
of  the  Hips ;  and  yet  all  thefe  Junctures  are 
nfeful  and  neceffary,  and  contrived  with  great 
wifdom  j  for  by  the  Seams  or  Sutures  of  the 
Head,  no  fiffure  or  cleft  can  run  quite  acrofs,  but 
muff  terminate  at  one  of  thefe.  The  Vertebra, 
or  Joints  of  the  Neck,  having  no  fharp  Spines, 
but  being  fomewhat  in  refemblance  of  a  Chain, 
are  altogether  fitted  to  give  a  beautiful  turn  to 
the  Neck,  and  to  all  the  neceffary  motions  of 
the  Head.  The  Vertebras,  or  Rack- Bones  of 
the  Back,  are  alfo  fo  joined  with  yielding  Car- 
tilages,  as  endues  them  with  fuch  a  property 
as  we  obferve  in  green  faplings,  which  enables 
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them  to  correfpond  with  all  the  other  animal 
motions,  and  at  the  fame  time,  are  fo  confined 
by  their  Spines  and  Procefles,  and  by  antagonift 
Mufcles,  that  they  cannot  be  diftorted  beyond 
their  proper  limits,  without  great  violence  5  and 
yet  if  thefe  were  altogether  without  motion,  the 
whole  body  mu  ft  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
immoveable.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bones  of 
the  Hips,  with  the  Os  Sacrum,  are  joined  in  fo 
compadt  a  manner,  as  fhews  them  to  have  no 
very  great  capacity  of  motion  in  themfelves,  but 
are  fo  placed  as  to  give  the  greater  certainty  to 
the  motions  of  the  Hind-legs ;  and  the  com- 
padtnefs  of  the  Rack-bones  between  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  height  of  their  Spines,  has  the 
fame  effect  on  the  Fore-legs;  fo  that  there  is 
nothing  wanting  in  the  mechanifin  of  the  Bones 
to  render  all  the  addons  of  a  Horfe  compleat 
and  perfect. 

v  Ji 

CHAP,  II. 

Of  the  MUSCLE  S. 

-  '  ’■  -  :  ■ 

^“Ip  H  E  Mufcles  are  the  inftruments  of  mo- 
tion,  and  it  is  by  them  that  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  every  animal  body  are  performed.  They 
are  of  feveral  kinds ;  fome  are  long  and  round, 
as  moft  of  thofe  that  move  the  Limbs,  and  are 
broader  and  flatter  at  their  origins  than  their 
infertions,  where  they  run  out  in  ihape  of  a  ^  I 
fmall  cord,  and  form  thofe  ftrong  Sinews  that 
are  inferted  into  the  Hocks  and  Patterns.  They 
are  made  up  of  feveral  bundles  of  fibres  or 
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threads,  and  all  the  Mufcles  of  this  kind  are 
rectilineal,  having  their  flefhy  fibres  on  their 
outfidre  gradually  fhorter  than  thofe  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which  not  only  makes  them  ftronger  at 
their  infertions,  but  this  contrivance  prevents 
the  Limbs  being  flefhy,  which,  by  any  other 
mechanifm,  would  happen  upon  every  change 
or  alteration  in  the  Blood,  and  would  very  much 
weaken  and  debilitate  thofe  parts,  as  we  fee  in 
many  inftances,  where  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower 
Limbs  happen  to  be  flefhy  near  their  infer¬ 
tions. 

Many  of  the  other  Mufcles  are  more  or  lets 
flat  in  their  middle,  and  their  origins  and  in- 
fertions  are  alfo  flattifh.  Some  of  thefe  are 
long  and  narrow,  as  the  ftraight  Mufcles  of  the 
Belly,  which,  becaufe  of  their  thinnefs  and 
their  great  length,  are  tendinous  in  feveral  parts 
acrofs  their  middle  ;  others  are  tendinous  length¬ 
ways,  and  their  Fibres  run  off  on  each  fide 
like  a  feather,  and  are  therefore  called  penni- 
form  Mufcles.  Some  have  both  their  direc¬ 
tions  oblique,  as  the  oblique  attending  and  dc- 
icending  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly.  They 
are  alfo  of  different  fhapes,  according  to  their 
different  ufes,  and  the  parts  where  they  are 
fituated,  fome  being  triangular,  fome  pyramidal, 
fome  indented  or  toothed  like  a  faw,  and  fome 
are  round  and  angular  like  a  ring,  as  the 
SphinCter  Mufcles  that  open  and  fhut  the  Fun¬ 
dament  and  Neck  of  the  Bladder ;  the  laft  of 
which  is  more  diftinCt  in  Horfes,  and  fome 
©ther  large  animals,  than  in  the  human  body. 
u  4  '  "  "  ;  •  "  '"/  Now, 
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Now,  as  to  the  particular  ftrudlure  and  me- 
chanifm  of  the  Mufcles,  it  may  he  obferved, 
that  they  are  all  exaftly  fuited  to  the  parts  they 
are  to  move.  Where  the  motions  are  not  ftrong, 
but  quick,  the  Mufcles  are  flender,  or  Abort, 
and  fometimes  both.  Where  the  motions  are 
ftrong,  the  Mufcles  are  not  only  ftrong  likewife, 
but  are  fometimes  of  great  length  ;  being  de¬ 
rived  from  parts  at  a  diftance  from  their  infer- 
tions,  as  fome  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder, 
Neck,  and  Limbs ;  and  where  they  are  to  fupport 
or  move  any  great  weight  by  a  flower  motion, 
their  Tendons  and  finewy  Parts  are  extremely 
ftrong  and  firm,  and  are  made  up  of  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  feveral  Mufcles  united  together  in  one  ; 
as  fome  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Legs,  Pa- 
fterns,  and  Hocks,  which  are  actuated  by  the 
force  of  feveral  Mufcles  joined  together  towards 
their  infertions.  In  parts  where  there  is  the 
greateft  variety  of  motions,  the  Mufcles  are  the 
moft  numerous ;  and  where  the  motions  are 
few,  the  Mufcles  are  alfo  few  in  number. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  in  general  con¬ 
cerning  the  Mufcles,  I  fhall  now  proceed  fo  far 
into  particulars,  that  thofe  who  perufe  the  en- 
fuing  part  of  this  T reatife,  may  have  the  better 
notion  of  thofe  Diftempers,  where  the  Muf¬ 
cles  are  principally  affedted. 

TheMuf-  There  are  a  great  number  of  motions  pecu- 
des  of  the  par  tQ  the  parts  belonging  to  the  Head  and 

Neck, and  Neck,  which  are  therefore  fupplied  with  abun- 
their  feve-  dance  of  Mufcles.  The  Eyelids  have  no  lefs  than 
tkns10"  three  pair  of  Mufcles,  and  the  Eyes  feven.  One 

of  the  pair  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eyelids  opens,  and 
Eye-lids.  -two 
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two  (hut  them.  The  one  that  opens  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Eyelid  only  ;  whereas  the  other  two 
are  inferted  into  both,  to  bring  them  together, 
and  to  fhut  the  Eye ;  and  all  of  them  rife 
from  the  edae  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 

O 

Orbit,  through  which  the  optick  Nerve  pafles 
to  the  Eye.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Forehead 
alfo  a£t  by  confent,  in  opening  and  fhutting  the 
Eyelids  ;  and  their  Adlion  is  moil  perceivable, 
when  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  creature,  is  brought 
out  of  a  dark  place  into  a  ftrong  light.  But 
the  Eye  having  a  variety  of  motions,  its  Muf- 
cles  are  more  numerous,  to  move  it  upwards, 
downwards,  and  fide  ways,  and  to  roll  it  about. 

Horfes,  and  almoft  all  Quadrupeds,  have  one 
peculiar  to  them,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
men ;  and  is  therefore  called  Septimus  Brutorum . 

It  is  fhort  and  flefhy,  inferted  into  the  hinder 
part  of  the  Cornea,  and  not  only  aftifts  in  the 
tonic  motion  of  the  Eye,  when  all  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Eye  a£t  in  concert  together ;  but  it  is 
necefiary  to  keep  the  Eye  fufpended  in  creatures 
that  feed  with  their  Heads  downwards,  left,  by 
their  continual  and  ftedfaft  looking  towards 
the  ground,  the  other  Mufcles  fhould  be  weak- 
ned;  and  the  Eyes,  by  that  means,  project  too 
far  outwards,  which  would  be  apt  to  impair 
the  fight,  if  not  to  intail  blindnefs. 

The  Nofe  has  four  pair  of  Mufcles,  that  wi-  The  Muf- 
den  and  contract  the  Noftrils,  which  arife  from  f  the 
the  upper  Jaw,  and  from  under  the  Eyes,  and 
are  all  of  them  inferted  into  the  Griftles  of  the 
Noftrils,  and  part  of  the  upper  Lip.  The 
adti on  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe  is  moft 
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perceivable*  when  Horfes  are  extremely  heated 
with  Exercife,  in  broken- winded  Horfes,  and 
in  ail  kinds  of  Fevers,  where  the  Noftrils  open 
and  fhufc  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  a  Horfe 
happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  opprefied  with  his 
diftemper  ;  and  as  forne  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Lips  adt  alfo  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the  Nofe, 
therefore,  in  very  extreme  cafes,  the  upper  Lip 
is  alfo  drawn  upward  in  all  the  workings  of  the 
Noftrils.  ° 

The  Lips  have  five  pair  that  are  proper,  and 
two  common  to  the  Mouth  and  Cheeks ;  feme 
of  which  compofe  the  flefhy  part  of  the  Cheeks. 
The  chief  ufe  of  thefe  Mufcles  is  to  enable 
a  Horfe  to  gather  in  his  Provender;  and  one 
pair,  particularly,  draw  the  upper  Lip  diredtly 
upwards ;  which  addon  is  plainly  vifible,  when 
a  Horfe  fmells  at  dung,  pifs,  or  any  thing  that 
has  a  pungent  fcent.  There  is  another  remark* 
able  Mufcle  belonging  to  the  Lips,  which  affifts 
in  all  the  motions  of  the  Jaw ;  and  as  it  re¬ 
quires  more  force  in  its  adtion,  fo  it  takes  its 
origin  partly  from  one  of  the  Vertebras  of  the 
Neck,  and  partly  from  the  Shoulder-blade, 
Breaft-bone,  and  Collar-bone,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  Chin,  Lips,  and  lower  part  of  the 
Nofe.  The  reft,  by  which  all  the  peculiar 
motions  of  the  Lips  are  performed,  arife  only 
from  feveral  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  Jaw, 
and  ai*e  inferted  into  the  orbicular  Mufcle, 
which,  like  a  Sphindter,  furrounds  the  Lips  at 
their  Extremity. 

The  upper  Jaw  being  of  itfelf  incapable  of 
motion,  therefore  all  the  Mufcles  that  ferve  to 
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open  and  (hut  the  Mouth,  belong  properly  to 
the  lower  Jaw  :  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Temporal  Mufcles,  which  make  up  the  fleihy 
part  of  the  Temples,  and  the  Mufcle  already 
mentioned,  that  rife s  from  the  Neck,  Shonl- 
ders  and  Bread  ;  which  being  inferted  into  the 
Chin  and  upper  Lip,  has  a  confiderable  fihare 
in  pulling  down  the  Jaw,  fo  as  to  open  the 
Mouth,  as  the  Temporal  Mufcles  have  the 
chief  fhare  in  pulling  it  up,  and  fhutting  the 
Mouth.  There  are  others  that  move  the  Jaws 
feveral  ways  in  chewing,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  Maffeters  ;  beiides  thefe,  one  Pair 
thruft  the  Jaw  forwards,  and  another  pull  it 
backwards. 

The  Tongue  is  itfelf  a  mufcular  fubftance,  _  Of  the 
made  u  p  of  Fibres  varioufly  combined  together, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  bed  fuit  and  cor- 
refpond  with  all  its  different  motions.  The 
Tongue  has  five  pair  of  Mufcles  that  are  proper 
to  it  alone,  and  two  pair  that  are  common 
to  it,  and  the  Bone  called  the  Os  Hyoides, 
which  I  (hall  not  here  particularly  defcribe ; 
becaufe  Wounds,  Cankers,  or  other  accidents 
in  the  Tongues  of  Horfe,  are  for  the  mod  part 
eafily  cured,  when  proper  applications  are 
made  ufe  of :  I  fhaii  therefore  only  take  notice, 
that  fome  of  thefe  Mufcles  rife  from  the  lower 
Jaw,  or  the  above-mentioned  Bone ;  and  fome 
that  rife  from  this  Bone,  have  their  infections 
into  the  apertures  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone.  One 
pair,  that  pull  the  Tongue  backwards,  arife 
from  the  Temporal  Bones,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  Sides  of  the  Tongue ;  and  another  pair 
4  from 
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from  the  lower  Jaw,  near  the  furthermoft 
grinding  Teeth,  and  are  inferted  into  the  Liga¬ 
ment  or  Bridle  of  the  Tongue  ;  by  which  means 
they  are  fuited  to  all  its  various  motions.  The 
Mufcles  common  to  the  Tongue  and  Os  Hyoi- 
des,  adt  chiefly  in  concert  with  the  others,  and 
give  the  Tongue  fuch  motions  as  forward  the 
aliment  into  the  Gullet,  when  it  is  fufficiently 


chewed,  and  prepared  to  pafs  into  the  Stomachs 
The  La-  The  Larynx,  or  head  of  the  Windpipe,  has 
rynx‘  fix  pair  of  Mufcles,  that  help  to  open  and  fhut 
its  Valves,  as  the  air  paffes  and  repaffes  from 
the  Lungs,  befides  one  fingle  Mufcle  which  de¬ 
fends  the  entrance  of  the  Windpipe  from  duft, 
or  any  other  hurtful  matter  entering  into  it,  by 
drawing  both  fides  of  the  ewer-like  Griftle  to¬ 
gether.  The  Epiglottis,  which  principally 
opens  and  fhuts  the  Windpipe,  being  itfelf  like 
a  Spring,  has  therefore  its  Mufcles  exceeding 
fmall,  except  in  fuch  animals  as  chew  the  cud. 
Thefe  Mufcles  are  all  more  lefs  liable  to  be  af- 
fedted  with  violent  Colds,  that  inflame  the 
Lungs,  and  caufe  that  forenefs  of  the  Throat 
that  is  obfervable  in  fome  Horfes,  that  hinders 
them  from  drinking*  and  {wallowing  dowm 
their  food. 

The  Pha-  The  Pharynx,  or  head  of  the  Gullet,  has  alio 
Unx*  {ts  Mufcles,  which  are  often  affedted  in  Coidsi 


Their  office  is  chiefly  to  widen  and  contradt  the 
upper  Orifice  of  the  Gullet.  Another  Mufcle 
ferves  inftead  of  a  Sphindter,  to  purfe  it  up 
after  feeding. 

The  Muf-  The  Mufcles  of  the  Ears  in  Horfes  are  very 

Ears?f  tlie  diftindt  and  perfedt,  and  may  be  eaiily  traced 

from 
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from  their  origins  to  their  infertions ;  but  in 
Men  they  are  very  fmall,  becaufe  the  Ears  of 
Men  have  but  little  capacity  of  motion  ;  where¬ 
as  Brute  Creatures,  being  without  hands,  make 
ufe  of  their  Ears  to  drive  away  flies,  and  other 
things  that  would  be  offenflve  to  them.  The 
motion  of  the  Ears  is  alfo  neceflary  to  Brute 
Creatures,  for  the  reception  of  Sounds,  efpe- 
cially  to  Horfes  that  are  to  be  directed  by  the 
voice  of  their  Riders  or  Keepers,  and  to  avoid 
dangers ;  and  therefore  we  may  always  per¬ 
ceive  fomewhat  of  the  intentions  of  a  Horfe  by 
the  motion  of  his  Ears.  When  a  Horfe  fees 
any  remarkable  objedt  before  him,  he  pricks  up 
his  Ears,  and  points  them  forwards,  with  an 
intention  to  hear,  efpecially  when  the  objedt 
is  attended  with  any  noife ;  and  when  the  noife 
or  found  comes  on  one  fide,  he  turns  his  Ears 
that  way,  to  take  the  found ;  and  when  the  noife 
is  behind  him  he  lays  his  Ears  backwards  ; 
which  is  moft  obfervable  in  hot  or  fearful 
Horfes  ;  for  fome  fteddy  old  Horfes,  and  thofe 
of  the  greateft  courage,  take  but  little  notice 
of  any  objedt  that  they  fee,  or  any  nofe  they 
hear,  unlefs  it  come  fo  near  as  to  give  them 
fome  difturbance.. 

The  Ear  is  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  out¬ 
ward  and  inward.  The  outward  Ear  has  four 
Mufcles.  The  firft  lifts  the  Ear  up,  and 
points  it  forwards.  The  fecond  pulls  the  Ear 
backwards.  The  third  draws  the  Ear  forward, 
and  points  it  downward  ;  and  thefe  adt  toge¬ 
ther,  and  move  both  Ears,  when  a  Horfe  looks 
ftedfaftly  to  any  thing  that  lies  on  the  ground. 

The 
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The  fourth  affifts  the  fecond,  and  pulls  the  Ear 
backward  and  downward  towards  the  Neck. 

When  a  Horfe  is  wanting  in  a  quick  and 
fprightly  motion  of  his  Ears,  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  theie  Mufcles; 
for  this  defedt  is  always  more  or  lefs  manifeft  in 
thofe  that  have  their  Ears  uncommonly  large 
and  thick,  where  perhaps  the  Mufcles  are  not 
fufficiently  proportioned  to  the  weight  they  are 
to  move  ;  and  thefe  Horfes  are  commonly  the 
moil  dull  and  fluggifh. 

As  to  the  internal  Ear,  it  has  two  Mufcles 
that  move  the  Drum  and  Hammer,  which  are 
the  chief  Organs  of  Hearing,  the  Sounds  be¬ 
ing  collected  in  the  external  Ear,  and  conveyed 
from  thence  into  the  internal.  The  firft  of  theie 
Mufcles  move  the  Drum  upwards.  ,  The  other 
rifes  from  the  Wedge-bone,  and  has  two  fmall 
Tendons,  one  of  which  is  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  Procefs  of  the  Hammer,  and  the  other  into 
the  Neck  of  it.  This  draws  the  Hammer  ob¬ 
liquely  forward  and  inward ;  but  when  a  Horfe 
or  other  Animal,  liftens  attentively  to  any  ap¬ 
proaching  noife,  then  both  thefe  Mufcles  act 
together,  and  drawT  the  Drum  or  Tympanum, 
and  all  the  little  Bones  of  the  Ear,  alternately 
upwards  and  downwards,  by  which  Sounds  are 
diftindtly  and  perfectly  heard. 

We  fhall  now  go  on  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  which,  in  regard  of  the  Parts 
they  have  to  move,  are  much  ftronger  and  larg¬ 
er  than  thofe  already  defcribed,  and  moil  of 
them  have  their  Origins  placed  at  much  greater 
diftances  from  their  Infertions;  and  by  thefe 
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all  the  motions  of  the  Head  and  Neck  are  per* 
formed,  viz,  forwards,  backwards,  tideways, 
and  fomewhat  circular.  And  to  this  end, 
there  are  four  pair  of  Mufcles  common  to  the 
Head  and  Neck,  and  eight  pair  proper  to  the 
Head  only.  The  proper  Mufcles  have  feme  of 
their  Origins  from  the  Breaft-bone,  Collar-bone, 
and  the  Vertebrae,  or  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck 
and  Cheft,  and  are  inferted  feme  into  the  Oc¬ 
ciput,  or  Noil-bone,  and  fome  into  the  Pre¬ 
cedes  of  the  two  Temporal  Bones.  Thofe  of  the 
Neck  that  adt  in  concert  with  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Head  alfo  take theirOrigins from theBreaft-bone, 
the  Spines  of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Cheft  and 
Rack-bones  of  the  Back  ;  and  are  moft  of  them, 
by  proper  gradations,  fome  higher,  and  fome 
lower,  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Neck,  and  with  fome  mufeu- 
lar  Expanfions  between  their  Procefles,  make 
up  the  Bulk  of  the  Flefh  that  is  on  thofe  Parts. 
Thefe  are  called  the  Interjpinales ,  and  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Neck,  as  they  affift  in  all  its  ver¬ 
tebral  motions. 

From  this  extraordinary  Mechanifm  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Plead  and  Neck,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  their  remote  Origins  of  the  Collar¬ 
bone,  Breaft  and  Rack-bones  of  the  Back,  it 
Appears  how  much  they  are  fuited  to  the  feve- 
ral  Articulations  of  the  Joints,  fo  as  to  fecure 
them  from  harm  in  all  their  various  turnings  $ 
otherwise,  in  parts  that  abound  with  fuch  num¬ 
bers  of  Articulations,  though  they  are  well  con¬ 
nected  and  tied  together  by  ftrong  Ligaments, 
yet  a  Horfe  might  eafily  be  injured  by  every 
Vol.  L  G  quick 
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quick  motion,  and  by  very  flight  accidents ;  and 
the  confequences  would  often  be  bad  and  ha¬ 
zardous,  as  we  fee  in  the  Poll-Evil,  and  other 
fiftulous  Ulcers  that  happen  about  the  Withers, 
which  no  doubt  would  be  very  frequent,  if 
thofe  parts  had  not  been  thus  fee u red  fo  that 
they  feldom  happen,  without  fome  violent  ac¬ 
cident  or  natural  defedt,  or  when  they  are  the 
Crifis  of  fome  Difeafe,  which  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  to  be  the  Caufe  of  thofe  Maladies. 

,  The  Mufcles  of  the  Trunk,  which  include 
all  thofe  belonging  to  refpiration,  and  other 
important  ufes,  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of 
the  Breaft  and  thofe  of  the  Lower  Belly,  with 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins;  rnoft  of 
which  are  alfo  endowed  with  a  very  great 
force. 

The  Back  and  Loins  have  four  pair  of  Muf¬ 
cles,  common  to  both.  The  firft  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  great  Length,  extending  from  the 
Haunch-bones  and  Os  Sacrum,  and  reach  to 
the  two  Temporal  Bones,  one  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  being  attached  to  the  Spines  in  their 
paffage,  are  a  great  fecurity  to  the  Back,  and  affift 
the  other  three  pair  in  all  its  motions.  When 
all  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins  adt  toge¬ 
ther,  the  whole  Back  is  extended ;  but  when 
the  Mufcles  of  either  fide  adt  fingly,  the  Body  is 
inclined  to  that  fide  only. 

The  Lower  Belly  has  five  pair  of  Mufcles, 
which  arife  from  the  Ribs,  Haunch-bone, 
Share-bone,  Breaft,  and  other  circumadjacent 
parts,  and  are  moftly  inferted  into  the  white 
Line  that  divides  the  Belly  in  the  middle.  One 
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pair  pafs  obliquely  downwards  ;  another  pair 
obliquely  upwards  3  a  third  have  a  ftraight 
direction  from  the  Bread:  to  the  Share-bone ; 
a  fourth  pair  affift  the  ftraight  Mufcles  in 
pulling  down  the  Bread 3  the  laft  are  the  tranf- 
verfe  pair,  which  take  their  courfe  from  the 
Loins  and  lowermoft  Ribs  on  each  fide,  to  the 
white  Line. 

This  Partition,  or  white  Line  of  the  Lower 
Belly,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  Origins 
and  Infer tions  of  the  Mufcles  belonging  to 
it  3  and  indeed  no  other  kind  of  Mecha- 
nifm  could  have  been  fo  well  adapted  to 
a  part  fo  large,  and  of  a  roundifh  circum¬ 
ference  3  for  had  the  Mufcles  not  been  de¬ 
termined  in  the  middle,  but  been  ftretched 
over  the  whole  Belly,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  have  adted  with  fufficient 
Force  and  Energy.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Mufcles 
is  to  warm  and  comfort  the  Bowels,  which  are 
of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  they 
have  alfo  a  Caul  or  Network  of  fat,  and  a  thick 
double  Membrane  to  cover  them.  They  are 
alfo  of  ufe  to  make  a  fufficient  preflitre  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  grofier  Excrements,  and  to 
give  fome  help  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft, 
Midriff,  and  Ribs,  in  Refpiration. 

The  Breaft  has  four  pair  of  Mufcles  that 
widen  and  dilate  the  Cheft,  and  two  pair  that 
ftraiten  and  comprefs  it.  Thefe  make  up  that 
portion  of  flefti  which  covers  the  Briiket,  and 
all  the  Breaft  from  the  Collar-bone  downwards 
to  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  incompaffing  moft 
of  the  foremoft  Ribs.  Some  of  them  have 
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their  derivations  forwards,  and  from  under  the 
Shoulder-blades  and  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck 
and  Cheft,  andfome  backwards  from  the  Spines 
of  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Loins  and  Os  Sacrum; 
and  are  mod  of  them  fo  inferred  into  the  Ribs, 
as  to  render  their  adion  of  elevating  and  de¬ 
prefling  the  Cheft  eafy  and  compleat.  The  I  li¬ 
ter  coital  s  are  the  external  and  internal,  and 
make  up  that  portion  of  flefh  that  fills  up  the 
fpaces  between  the  Ribs.  Thefe  alfo  widen  and 
ftraighten  the  Ribs  alternately  in  Refpiration, 
and  ad  with  the  Pedorals  and  Midriff. 

The  Diaphragma  Midriff  (or  Skirt,  as  fome 
call  it  in  a  Horfe  or  Bullock)  is  a  mufcular  Sub- 
ftance  that  divides  the  upper  Cavity  or  Chefl: 
from  the  Lower  Belly.  It  takes  its  Origin  on 
the  right  Side,  from  a  Procefs  of  the  Rack- 
bones  of  the  Loins,  and  on  the  left,  from  the 
uppermoft  of  the  Loins  and  lowermoft  of 
the  Bread:  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  Breaft-bone,  and  the  five  inferior 
Ribs,  by  which  it  makes  feveral  points.  The 
middle  is  a  flat  tendinous  Subftance,  from 
whence  the  flefhy  Fibres  begin,  and  are  diftri- 
buted  like  Rays  from  a  Center  to  its  Circumfe¬ 
rence.  When  this  Mufcle  ads  alone,  it  con- 
trads  the  Bread:,  and  pulls  the  Ribs  downwards, 
by  which  it  afiifts  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower 
Belly,  in  the  expulfion  of  the  Fasces;  but  its 
chief  office  is  in  refpiration,  to  which  all  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Bread:,  the  Intercoftals,  and 
thofe  of  the  Lower  Belly,  are  more  or  lefs  fub- 
fervient,  as  has  been  obferved. 

In 
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In  all  the  Adtions  of  Refpiration  or  Breath¬ 
ing,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft:  have  the  greateft 
force  in  Mai ;  but  in  Florfes,  and  feme  other 
Creatures  of  a  prone  poiition,  it  is  evident  the 
Midriff  has  alfo  a  very  great  force,  which  feems 
to  be  plain  in  broken-winded  Horfes  ;  many 
of  which  have  no  other  indication  of  diftem- 
per,  only  that  the  Midriff  is  ftretched  and  re¬ 
laxed  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  membranous  Fibres  are,  for  the  mod 
part,  extremely  thin,  and  the  tendinous  parts, 
towards  their  Jnfertions  into  the  Ribs,  very 
fmall  and  feeble  5  by  which  means  it  lofes  a 
great  deal  of  that  force  and  fpring  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  its  adtion. 

When  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  receives 
the  air  into  his  Lungs,  the  Breaft  and  Ribs  are 
diftended,  which  is  done  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
pedtoral  Mufcles,  by  the  extenfion  of  the  In- 
tercoftals,  viz.  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ribs,  and 
by  the  Midriff,  which  at  that  time  is  drawn 
out,  and  expanded  to  its  full  dimenfions,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  received  into 
the  Lungs.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly 
adt  alfo,  by  their  affinity  and  connexion,  with 
thofe  of  the  Breaft  and  Ribs  ;  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  more  plainly  in  quadrupeds  than  in  men, 
where  the  Lungs  are  upon  a  level  with  the 
parts  of  the  Lower  Belly.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  air  paffes  out  of  the  Lungs,  the 
Mufcles  that  draw  in  or  comprefs  the  Breaft,  and 
thofe  that  comprefs  the  Ribs,  adt  alternately  with 
the  Extenfors  of  the  Breaft  and  Ribs.  The 
Midriff,  which  is  ftretched  out  in  time  of  infpi- 
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ration,  in  expiration  contrails,  and  its  centre 
rifes  upwards  like  the  bottom  of  a  difh.  And 
thus  far  the  Mufcles  of  the  Bread  and  Mid¬ 
riff,  and  other  contiguous  parts,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  indruments  of  refpiration  : 
and,  as  they  are  by  that  means  in  continual 
motion,  muft  be  endowed  with  great  drength, 
and  maintained  with  condant  nutriment  from 
the  Heart,  which  is  feated  like  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  fends  forth  immediate  fupplies 
of  Blood  into  all  thofe  parts. 

The  The  Heart  is  alfo  aMufcle  of  a  conic  figure. 
Heart,  fixe  ihape  of  which  is  diffidently  known,  be¬ 
ing  pretty  much  alike  in  all  creatures.  It  is 
,  composed  of  Fibres  which  have  a  fpiral  direc¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  contrails  and  dilates  itfelf  al¬ 
ternately,  as  it  receives  the  Blood  into  its  Ven¬ 
tricles  from  the  Veins,  and  as  it  difgcrges  the 
Blood  into  the  Arteries. 

The  Muf-  The  Stomach  and  Guts  have  each  a  mutcu- 
clesofthelar  coat ;  that  of  the  Stomach  to  affid  digeftion, 
and  GuL  anc^  the  mufcular  coats  of  the  Guts,  to  forward 
the  aliment  and  feces  through  the  Inte dines  to 
their  expuldon  ;  which  coats  being  of  thern- 
felves  but  weak,  and  extremely  thin,  are  there¬ 
fore  helped  by  the  preffure  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Lower  Belly. 

The  Anus,  or  Fundament,  has  a  Sphiniler 
Mufcle  feated  at  the  extremity  of  the  dreight 
Gut,  made  up  of  circular  Fibres,  and  encorn- 
palling  it  like  a  ring,  which  opens  and  dints 
the  F undament,  with  the  affidance  of  a  Mufcle 
called  its  Levator,  which  alfo  preferves  the  Gat 
from  falling  out.  This  rifes  from  the  Liga¬ 
ments 
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ments  of  the  Hip-bones  and  Os  Sacrum ,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  faid  Sphindter. 

The  Bladder  has  alfo  its  Sphindter  Mufcle, 
that  the  Urine  may  not  pafs  involuntarily,  as 
happens  fometimes  when  it  is  wounded  or 
much  relaxed.  The  Yard  has  its  Eredtors  and 
Dilators,  and  the  Stones  their  Cremafter,  and 
Mares  have  alfo  Mufcles  belonging  to  their  uri¬ 
nary  and  genital  parts,  which  I  need  not  here 
defcribe,  but  (hall  go  on  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Shoulders  5  the  knowledge  of  which  being  ne- 
ceffary  for  underftanding  the  lameneiies,  and 
other  accidents,  that  happen  fo  frequently  in 
thofe  parts. 

The  Shoulder-blades  have  four  pair  of  Muf-  yie 
cles  fuited  to  their  feveral  motions.  The  firft  shoulders, 
are  the  Cucullares ,  fo  galled  from  their  refe ca¬ 
bling  a  monk's  hood  or  cowl.  Thefe  being 
feated  between  the  Shoulders,  cover  the  top 
of  the  Withers ;  and,  when  they  happen  to 
be  flefhy,  caufe  that  thicknefs  we  obferve  on 
thofe  parts,  more  on  fome  Horfes  than  others. 

They  arife  from  the  hind  part  of  the  Head, 
from  flender  beginnings,  and  grow  broader  as 
they  defeend  downwards  to  their  infertion  in  the 
Spine  or  Ridge  of  the  Shoulder-blades,  the  Collar 
and  Shoulder-bones.  The  next  pair  are  the  Le- 
vatores,  or  Lifters  up,  which  cover  the  Collar¬ 
bones,  arifing  from  fome  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffes 
of  the  Neck,  terminating  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
Shoulder-blades,  and  draw  them  upwards  and 
forwards.  The  third  pair  lie  under  the  Pedtoral 
Mufcles,  fpringing  from  the  four  uppermoft  Ribs  v 
are  inferted  into  the  Anchor  procefs  of  the  Blade- 
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bone.  Thefe  move  the  Shoulder-blades  for-! 
wards  towards  the  Cheft.  The  laft  pair  lie 
•under  the  broadeft  part  of  the  Cucullares 
above  defcribed,  rifing  from  the  lowermoftlt 
Spines  of  the  Neck  and  uppermoft  of  the 
Breaft,  and  are  inferred  into  the  balls  or  bot-  : 
tom  of  the  Shoulder-blades,  by  very  flrong 
Tendons,  which  fix  them  to  the  Ribs.  Thefe 
draw  the  Shoulder-blades  feme  what  upwards 
and  backwards.  Many  of  the  Shoulder-lame- 
neffes  in  Horfes  proceed  from  Strains  or  other 
grievances  and  defedts  in  thefe  Mufcles. 

The  Shoulder,  viz.  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  point  of  the  Blade  to  the  Elbow.,  has 
nine  Mufcles,  which  ought  alfo  to  be  well  con- 
fidered  in  all  the  lamenefles  of  the  Shoulder : 
for  the  articulation  of  the  Shoulder  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  Mufcles  in  Horfes,  is  fuch, 
that  the  Shoulder  can  hardly  be  dillocated,  as 
in  Men ;  and  if  it  flhould  happen  fo  at  any  time, 
it  could  fcarce  ever  be  remedied  ;  for  though 
a  Horfe  will  fometimes  appear  with  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  ftrain,  as  if  his  Shoulder-joint  was  out  of 
place  ;  yet  this  is  only  owing  to  the  hidden  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Mufcles  and  Ligaments,  and 
the  influx  of  the  Blood  and  Juices  in  fuch 
quantity,  as  not  only  fwells  and  mifhapes  the 
part,  but  renders  it  incapable  of  its  true  mo¬ 
tions;  and  therefore  the  mechanifm  of  the 
Shoulder,  and  Shoulder-blades,  ousdit  to  be  well 
nnderftood  by  thofe  who  pradtife  Farriery. 

The  firft  of  the  Shoulder-mufcles  riles  from 
the  Collar-bone,  and  palling  over  part  of  the 
Blade,  is  inferted  into  the  Shoulder-bone  about 
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its  middle.  This  Mufcle  helps  to  lift  the  Shoul¬ 
der  upwards.  The  fecond  rifes  from  the  Spine 
or  Ridge  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  is  infert- 
ed  into  the  Neck  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  by  a 
ftrong  and  broad  Tendon.  This  alfo  helps  to 
raife  up  the  Shoulder,  and  both  give  their 
afiiftance  in  its  circular  motions,  fo  far  as  it  is 
capable.  The  two  Depreffors  pull  the  Shoul¬ 
der  downwards.  The  firft  has  its  origin  from  the 
Os  Sacrum ,  near  the  Rump,  from  the  Haunch- 
bone  and  Rack-bones  of  the  Back,  and,  with  its 
fellow  on  the  other  fide,  fpreads  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Back  ;  from  whence  it  is  called  LatiJJimus 
Dorji ,  or  the  broadeft  Mufcle  of  the  Back. 
The  other  rifes  Bom  the  lower  fide  of  the 
Shoulder-blade,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
and  inner  fide  of  the  Shoulder-bone.  The  two 
pair  that  bring  the  Shoulder  forward,  are  the 
pedoral  Mufcles,  and  thofe  which  Signiors 
Ruini  and  Snape  improperly  call  the  Cariocoi - 
deij  in  regard  a  Horfe,  nor  fcarce  any  other 
quadruped,  has  that  Procefs  which  in  Men  is 
called  Cariocoi deus.  It  rifes  from  the  interior 
part  of  the  Blade-bone,  near  its  brim,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  Shoulder-bone. 
The  pedoral  Mufcles  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
cover  mod  of  the  Breaft,  and  are  inferted  into 
each  Shoulder-bone  a  little  below  their  round 
Heads.  The  remaining  three  Mufcles  move 
the  Shoulder  backwards.  The  firft  has  its 
origin  from  under  the  Spine  of  the  Blade-bone, 
and  is  inferted  into  one  of  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Shoulder-bone.  The  fecond  is  placed  between 
the  Shoulder-blade  and  Ribs,  and  is  inferted 
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into  another  Ligament  of  the  Shoulder-bone. 
The  laft  riles  from  the  lower  angle  of  the 
Blade-bone,  and  is  infer  ted  into  the  Neck  of 
the  Shoulder-bone. 

The  motions  of  the  Shoulders  in  Horfes,  and 
in  moil  quadrupeds,  are  more  limited  than  in 
men,  their  chief  adion  being  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards,  wherein  they  have  a  capacity  of  being 
railed  higher  or  lower,  according  to  their  fe¬ 
deral  requirements.  A  Horfe’s  Shoulders  alia 
move  a  little  fpace  outwards  and  in  wards,  which- 
is  neceffary  to  their  going  on  uneven  ways. 
They  have  likewife  fome  capacity  of  a  circular 
rotation*  which,  however,  is  but  ftnall,  and 
when  a  Horfe  performs  any  thing  by  fuch  mo¬ 
tions,  it  is,  for  the  moil:  part,  more  owing  to. 
art  than  to  nature,  viz.  when  his  Shoulders 
have  been  wxll  fiipled  by  a  good  horfeman,  that 
is,  when  the  Mufcles  and  Ligaments  have  been 
llretched,  and  rendered  pliable,  by  a  fkiifui 
management  of  the  rider  in  long  continued  ex- 
ercife  ;  and  therefore,  when  a  Horfe  is  brought 
to  perform  any  of  thofe  genteel  eafy  airs,  which 
we  obferve  in  the  Manege,  efpec sally  when  they 
go  through  their  exercifes  in  narrow  circles  ; 
though  the  Shoulders  have  a  great  fhare  in  thefe 
exercifes,  and  fome  Horfes  are  much  more 
luited  to  them,  by  the  fymmetry  of  their  Shoul¬ 
ders,  than  others,  yet  all  the  Joints  of  the  Neck, 
Back,  and  Loins,  mu  ft  alfo  contribute  more  or 
lefs  thereunto.  The  Shoulder-blades  of  a  Horfe 
lie  like  two  fhields  on  each  fide,  which  confines 
the  aftions  of  his  Shoulders  very  much  to  ftraight 
motions  3  whereas  in  men,  they  are  placed  be- 
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hind,  fo  that  they  leave  the  actions  of  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  and  Arms  without  fuch  reftraint.  In  a 
Horfe,  the  Collar-bone  is  fixed,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  immoveable ;  but,  in  man,  it  is  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  partici¬ 
pates  more  or  lefs  in  all  its  motions ;  whereby 
a  man  is  enabled  to  turn  his  arms  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  ;  for  which  motions  quadrupeds 
have  no  proper  capacity. 

The  Fore-leg  is  raifed  upwards  by  two  Muf  TheMuf- 
cles.  The  firft  takes  its  beginning  from  the  porejeg 5 
upper  brim  and  anchor-like  Procefs  of  the  Blade- 
bone,  the  fecond  from  the  middle  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone,  and  are  both  inferted  into  the  in  fide 
of  the  Knee,  a  little  above  the  Joint.  Two 
Mufcles  alfo  extend  the  Leg,  and  bring  it 
ftreight  $  one  of  which  has  its  origin  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Blade  bone,  and  the  other 
from  the  Shoulder-bone,  and  are  both  infert¬ 
ed  into  the  outfide  a  little  above  the  Knee. 

Thefe,  with  two  other  fmall  Mufcles,  com- 
pofe  the  flefhy  part  of  the  Arm,  which  reaches 
from  the  Elbow  to  the  Knee,  and  perform  all 
the  motions  of  the  Fore-leg,  falling  fhort  of 
the  number  of  Mufcles  that  are  in  the  arm 
of  a  man,  a  Florfe  having  but  one  Bone,  and 
but  two  perfect  motions $  whereas,  in  a  man, 
there  are  two  Bones,  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  by 
which  the  hand  and  arm  are  turned  various 
ways ;  and  therefore  require  more  Mufcles  to 
perform  fo  many  different  actions. 

The  Shank,  which  reaches  from  the  Knee  to  Of  the 
the  Pattern,  has  two  Mufcles  that  bend  the  Shank- 
Knee,  and  two  that  extend  it.  The  Benders 
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rife  from  the  inner  knobs  of  the  Shoulder-borne, 
and,  paffing  beyond  the  Knee  on  the  infide,  are 
inferted  into  the  hinder-part  of  the  top  of  the 
Shank.  The  Extenders  derive  their  Origins 
from  the  outer  knob  or  procefs  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone,  and  their  Tendons  paffing  over  the 
Knee,  are  inferted  into  the  fore-part  of  the 
Head  of  the  Shank,  and,  with  the  Ligaments 
to  which  they  adhere,  compofe  the  tough  fub- 
ftance  that  covers  the  Knee,  Thefe  extend 
the  Leg,  when  a  Horfe  puts  his  Leg  out 
ftreight,  or  ftands  on  the  ground. 

Of  the  The  Fore-patterns,  and  Coffin-joints  have 
IerfisP&c  onty>  as  Leg  an^  Shank,  two  Flexors  and 
two  Extcnfors  5  thefe  being  fufficient  for  all  the 
motions  of  the  Feet;  and  that  thefe  motions 
may  be  the  more  perfedt  and  fecure,  the  Ben¬ 
ders,  or  Flexors,  are  fo  contrived,  that  the  firft 
reaches  .  from  the  Shoulder  downwards  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  Pattern-joint,  where  it  is  in¬ 
ferted.  The  Tendon  of  this  Mufcle  forms  the 
Back-finew  of  the  Fore-leg.  The  other  takes 
its  origin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Cubit,  or 
Shank-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Coffin- 
bone.  The  firft  that  extends  the  Patterns, 
fprings  from  the  outer  knob  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fore  and  outer 
part  of  the  Patterns,  and  into  the  Coffin-bone. 
The  other  rifes  flefhy,  from  the  inner  knob 
or  procefs  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  but  foon  grows 
into  a  flender  Tendon,  which  defeends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Foot,  where  it  has  a  fleffiy  ex¬ 
pan  lion  under  the  Sole,  which  is  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  exquifite-pain,  when  it  happens  to  be 
bruited  or  hurt. 
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Towards  the  Inftep  forwards,  and  in  the 
bending  of  the  Pattern  behind,  is  a  fmall  but 
ftrong  Ligament  like  a  ring,  under  which  the 
Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that  pafs  to  the  Pattern 
and  Coffin-bone,  are  fecured,  fo  as  to  preferve 
their  motions ;  which,  coniidering  the  great 
length  of  thefe  Tendons,  would  be  much  weak¬ 
er,  and  fcarce  of  any  ufe,  without  fuch  a  con¬ 
trivance. 

As  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Hind-parts,  they  are  The  Muf- 
not  only  more  numerous  about  the  Hips  and£ies°fthe 
Loins,  than  about  the  Shoulders,  a  Horle  hav¬ 
ing  a  greater  diverfity  in  his  motions  behind 
than  before,  but  are  alfo  endowed  with  greater 
force  ;  and  this  fee  ms  to  be  the  more  neceffa- 
ry,  becaufe  many  of  the  Services  required  of 
them  depend  very  much  on  the  ftrength  and 
activity  of  the  Hind-parts.  Alfo  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  when  a  Horfe  is  under  no  reftraint,  but 
at  his  full  liberty,  he  always  makes  ufe  of  his 
Heels  for  his  defence,  wherein  he  exercifes  fuch 
ftrength  and  force,  when  he  lafties  out,  as  is 
fcarce  to  be  imagined. 

The  Thigh,  which  reaches  from  the  Huckle  The  Muf~ 
or  Whirl-bone  to  the  Stiffie  or  Knee-pan,  isrc*es. Gtthe 
moved  by  feveral  Mufcles.  Three  bend  the  hl§iu 
Thigh  forwards,  or  lift  it  upwards,  viz.  when 
the  Stiffie  is  raifed  towards  the  Belly,  and  three 
draw  it  backwards.  The  Thigh  is  alfo  turned 
inwards  by  one  Mufcle,  which  has  feveral  ori¬ 
gins,  and  is  turned  outwards  by  four  Mufcles. 

The  firft  of  the  Benders  of  the  Thigh  rifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  lowermoft 
Vertebras  of  the  Cheft,  below  the  Withers, 
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and  two  or  three  uppermoft  of  the  Loins,  and 
is  inferted  by  a  ftrong  round  Tendon  into  the 
fore-part  of  the  leffer  Head  of  the  Thigh  bone. 
Thefecond  rifes  from  theShare-bone,  and  is  alfo 
implanted  by  a  ftrong  round  Tendon,  into  the 
leffer  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  near  the  Stifflev 
The  third,  and  all  the  other  Mufcles  of  the 
Thigh,  except  the  two  laft  that  turn  the  Thigh 
obliquely,  have  their  origins  from  the  Hip¬ 
bones,  Rump,  and  Os  Sacrum  ;  fome  from  their 
outfides,  others  from  their  infides,  fome  from 
a  higher  or  more  diftant  derivation,  and  fome 
have  a  nearer  origin,  and  are  all  inferted  either 
immediately  above  the  Stiffie,  or  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  Thigh-bone.  The  infertion 
of  thefe  Mufcles  being  more  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Thigh-bone  in  a  Horfe  than  in  Man, 
feem  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  by  this  means 
they  are  able  to  move  a  greater  weight,  and  lift 
the  Thigh  higher,  than  if  their  infertions  had 
been  more  upwards  into  the  Neck  of  that  Bone. 
Befides,  the  Thigh-bone  of  a  Horfe  is  much 
fhorter  in  proportion  than  in  man,  and  there 
fore  requires  this  fort  of  Mechanifm  in  the  in¬ 
fertion  of  thefe  Mufcles,  to  perform  all  thp 
ordinary  motions  of  the  Thigh.  Thefe  com- 
pofe  the  flefhy  part  of  the  Hip,  efpecially  thofe 
that  anfwer  to  the  Gluteus  externals  >  internus 
and  medius-y  and  fome  of  them  have  very  ftrong 
Fibres,  andpafs  over  the  Whirl -bone  and  Hip- 
joint,  to  which  they  are  a  very  great  fecurity. 
The  laft  pair  that  turn  the  Thigh  obliquely, 
rife  the  one  from  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  whole  of  the  Ifchium,  and  the  other  from 
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the  inner  circumference,  and  are  both  inferred 
near  the  great  Rotator  of  the  Thigh,  being  like 
a  {lav  to  prevent  any  irregular  motions  in  the 
other  M nicies. 

The  Leg  has  three  feveral  motions,  ‘viz.  it  is  Of  the 
extended  by  five  Mufcles,  bended  by  four,  and 
moved  obliquely  by  one  frngle  Mofcle.  The 
Leg  comprehends  that  part  which  we  nib  ally 
term  the  Thigh  m  a  Horfe,  which  reaches  From 
the  'Stiffle  to  the  Hock. 

The  firft  of  the  five  Mufcles  that  ex  tend  the 
Leg  is  broad  and  thin,  covering  the  grea-teil 
part  of  the  other  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh,  by  a 
‘membranous  Expanfion,  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Os  Ilium,  and  Spread¬ 
ing  over  the  Stiffle,  is  inferred  into  the  upper 
and  fore-part  of  the  Tbibia  or  Leg-bone.  Tice 
fecond  rifes  near  the  firft,  and  is  atfo  inferjd! 
into  the  Leg-bone  forwards,  a  little  below  the 
Stiffleo  Thefe  two  take  their  eoarfe  fomewhat 
obliquely ;  but  the  -third  has  a  {freight  direction 
along  the  fore-part  or  edge  of  the  Thigh,  till  it 
reaches  the  Stiffle,  where  it  turns  into  abroad  and 
itrong  Tendon,  that  adheres  clofdy  to  that  Bone 
in  its  p allage  over  it,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
head  of  the  Leg-bone.  The  remaining  two  are 
the  large  ft,  and  make  up  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
Thigh  on  each  fide,  the  firft  arifing  from  the 
great  Trochanter  and  neck  of  the  Thigh-bone, 
and  the  other  from  the  ieffer  Trochanter.  The 
Tendons  of  thefe  two  Mufcles  alfo  pafs  over 
the  Stiffle,  and  'unite  with  the  former,  and  are 
inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Leg-bone, 
the  one  towards  the  outfide,  and  the  other  to¬ 
wards 
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Wards  the  infide.  The  Tendons  of  thefe  Muf~ 
cles,  efpecially  of  the  laft  three,  eompofe  that 
ftrong  Cap  or  cover  which  lies  over  the  Knee- 
pan,  bracing  it  fo  firmly,  that  it  is  almoft  im~ 
poffible  to  difplace  it.  Thefe  Mufcles  not  only 
extend  the  Leg  ftreight,  but  when  fome  of 
them  aft  finglv,  turn  it  a  little  fideways. 

The  two  firft  Benders  of  the  Leg  make  up 
the  bulk  of  Flefh  that  is  on  the  hind  part  of 
the  Thigh.  They  both  a  rife  from  the  knob  of 
the  Coxendix  Or  Rump-bone,  and  are  inferted 
backwards,  below  the  bending  of  the  Leg,  be¬ 
hind  the  Stiffle,  one  on  each  fide.  The  third 
rifes  near  the  firft  and  fecond,  and  the  fourth 
from  the  middle  of  the  Share-bone,  and  pat 
fing  downwards  between  the  other  two,  are 
inferted  into  the  back  part  of  the  Leg-bone  to¬ 
wards  its  middle,  which  gives  it  the  force  that 
is  neceffary  to  lift  up  the  Leg,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  Hock  towards  the  Hip.  When  thefe  Muf¬ 
cles  a  ft  together,  they  draw  the  Leg  direftly 
backwards,  but  when  they  aft  fingly,  efpecially 
the  two  firft,  they  incline  it  to  this  or  that 
fide.  There  is  befides  a  fifth  Mufcle,  which 
contributes  chiefly  to  the  oblique  motions  of 
the  Leg,  which  rifes  broad  and  nervous  from 
the  outer  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and  pafiing 
obliquely  down  the  Thigh,  is  inferted  into  the 
hinder  part  of  the  upper  prominence  of  the 
Tibia  or  Leg-Bone. 

The  Mufcles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Leg 
or  Inftep,  come  ilext  to  be  defcribed.  The 
Inftep  comprehends  all  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  Hock  to  the  Paftern- Joint,  ufually 
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called  the  Small  of  the  Leg.  It  has  three  fe~ 
veral  Motions,  viz.  it  is  bended,  extended,  and 
moved  a  little  fide  ways.  A  Horfe  bends  his 
hind  Legs  when  he  goes  on  his  Haunches,  or 
when  he  lifts  up  his  hind  Legs  in  any  kind  of 
Motion  ,  and  this  is  performed  chiefly  by  two 
Mufcles.  'The  firft:  rifes  fiefiny,  from  the  up¬ 
per  Appendage  or  xA piphifis  of  the  Leg-bone, 
a  little  below  the  Stiffle,  cleaving  ciofe  to  that 
Bone  in  its  deicent,  and  palling  beyond  the 
grifly  part  of  the  Hock,  is  divided  into  two 
frnall  Tendons,  that  are  inferted  info  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  Inftep-bone,  whereby  it  raifes  the 
Inftep  and  Foot  upwards,  at  which  time  the 
Hock  is  alfo  bended.  The  fecond  takes  its 
origin  likewife  from  the  upper  Appendix  of  the 
Leg,  a  little  below  the  Stiffle,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  outfide  of  the  Inftep  bone,  by  which 
it  affifts  the  other  in  railing  the  Inftep  and  Foot 
upwards,  and  alfo  inclines  it  fomewhat  out¬ 
wards.  The  Mufcles  that  extend  the  lower 
Leg  and  Foot,  are  three  in  number,  and  make 
up  the  greateft  portion  of  Flefh,  which  reaches 
from  the  Stiffle  to  the  Hock,  and  which  is 
Ufually  named  the  Thigh  of  a  Horfe.  Thefe 
three  Mufcles  anfwering  both  in  their  number, 
refemblance  and  ufe,  to  thofe  of  the  Calf  of  a 
Man’s  Leg ;  the  firft  rifes  by  two  beginnings, 
from  the  inner  and  outer  Head  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone,  and  correfponds  with  the  Gaftrocnemius 
extermiSy  and  the  fecond  with  the  interims , 
which  lying  under  the  firft,  both  their  Ten¬ 
dons  unite  with  the  third,  which  anfwers  to 
the  Plant aris.  The  Tendons  of  thefe  three 
Vol.  I,  H  Mufcles 
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Mufcles  joining  together  form  the  Matter- Sinew, 
which  is  implanted  into  the  back  part  of  the 
Ham  or  Heel  of  the  Hock,  and  anfwers  to 
the  Pen  do  A  chillis  in  the  human  Heel.  By  thefe 
three  Mufcles  a  Horfe  extends  his  Leg,  and 
ftretches  it  out  ftreight.  The  laft  of  thefe, 
viz.  the  Plantar  is  or  Mufcle  of  the  Sole  or 
Tread,  leaves  the  other  two  at  the  Heel  of  the 
Hock,  and  patting  ftnewy  along  the  hind  part 
of  the  Inftep-bone  and  Pattern,  is  braced  down 

#  i.  * 

at  the  bending  of  the  Heel  by  the  annular  Li¬ 
gament,  and  then  turning  flefhy,  is  fpread  all 
over  the  bottom  of  the  Foot  under  the  Sole  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Palmaris  abovemen- 
tioned,  in  the  Description  of  the  Fore  Foot. 
The  two  Mufcles  that  move  the  Leg  and  Foot 
fide  ways,  have  their  Origins,  the  firft:  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  Leg-bone  below  the  Stiffle, 
its  ufe  being  to  turn  the  Foot  inwards,  and  the 
other  rifing  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  fame 
Bone,  and  paffing  along  the  outfide  of  the 
Hock,  is  inferted  into  the  Coffin-bone,  and 
turns  the  Foot  obliquely  outwards. 

Of  the  The  laft  of  the  Mufcles,  are  thofe  that  bend 
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Paitems  and  extend  the  Patterns  and  Coffin-joint.  The 
and  Coffin  Benders  are  two,  the  firft  rifes  from  the  upper 
loint*‘  and  hinder-part  of  the  Leg-bone,  and  paffing 
''  down  the  Inftep  and  Patterns,  is  inferted  into 
the  Coffin-bone  ;  the  fecond  rifes  a  little  below 
the  Hock,  and  is  alfo  inferted  into  the  Coffin- 
bone.  Thefe  bend  the  Patterns  and  Coffin 
backwards.  The  Extenfors  are  alfo  two,  the 
firft  rifes  from  the  infide  of  the  Shank  a  little 
below  the  Stiffle  •>  the  fecond  from  the  fore¬ 
part 
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part  of  the  annular  Ligament,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Palter  n-ioint,  and  are  both  inferred 
into  the  Coffin-bone;  thefe  extend  the  Foot, 
and  plant  it  (freight  upon  the  Ground.  The 
number  of  Tendons,  Nerves,  and  Blood  Vefiels 
inferted  into  the  Coffin-bone,  occasions  many 
untowardly  accidents  in  the  Feet  of  Horfes, 
which  fometimes  caniiot  be  eafily  cured  with-* 
out  the  fevered:  Treatment. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Hair,  Cuticula  or  Scarfskio,  the  Cutis 
or  Hide,  the  flefhy  Pannicle,  and  other  In¬ 
teguments  of  the  Body  of  a  Horse. 

T  Need  not  detain  the  Reader  with  any  Curio-  The  Hair. 

fities  about  the  Hair,  iince  every  one  knows 
that  the  Hair  is  not  only  a  defence,  but  an  or¬ 
nament,  efpecially  to  thole  fine  Horfes  that 
have  good  Manes  and  Tails.  The  Hair  is 
thought  to  be  produced  of  Moifture ;  and  it 
may  be  obferved,  the  Flair  is  thicker,  and  lies 
fmoother  in  young  Horfes,  than  on  the  old 
that  have  lefs  moifture  ;  and  when  the  Skin 
has  been  wounded,  burnt  or  fcalded,  fo  as  to 
alter  its  Texture  by  contracting  the  Fibres  into 
a  fmooth,  glofly  Scar,  or  Cicatrix,  the  part 
either  remains  altogether  bare,  or  if  any  Hair 
grows,  it  generally  conies  white,  and  not  fo 
llrong  and  thick  as  on  the  other  parts,  that 
have  received  no  injury. 

The  Cuticula  or  Scarfskin,  is  the  uppermost  'P’fie  tv 
cover  thro’  which  the  Hair  grows.  It  is  fcxfefid-  ^c"hf  ,orn 
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ed  over  the  whole  Skin;  and  is  that  which  rifes 
into  a  Blifter,  when  any  part  has  been  burnt 
or  fcalded,  and  when  the  Blood  in  the  external 
parts  happens  to  be  inflamed  to  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree,  as  in  the  Farcy,  and  other  diftem- 
pers  of  the  Skin.  The  Cuticula  has  been  ob» 
ferved  by  Glafies,  to  be  made  up  wholly  of 
Scales,  which  are  full  of  Poruli  or  little  Holes 
infinitely  fmall,  for  the  paflage  of  the  perfpira- 
ble  matter  in  Tranfpiration,  which  difcharge 
is  fo  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  Health, 
that  when  thefe  Pores  are  ftop'd  by  Colds  or 
any  accident,  Fevers,  and  other  ficknefles  ge¬ 
nerally  enfue.  The  Cuticula  feems  to  be  form'd 
of  a  Mucus,  dr  Moifture  that  comes  from  the 
Skin,  condens'd  by  the  Air,  and  as  it  is  chiefly 
made  of  excrementitious  Matter,  it  is  by  that 
means  infenfible  of  Pain,  or  any  other  fenfa- 
tk>n.  And  whatever  pain,  er  feeling  of  any 
kind,  in  an  animal  Body,  is  tranfmitted  thro5 
it,  by  reafon  of  its  /are  and  exquifitely  fine 
Texture. 

'the  Cutis  The  Cutis  or  Hide,  which  lies  under  the  Cu- 
©?  Hide,  ticula,  is  a  ftrong  membranous  fubftance,  made 
tip  of  compact  Fibres  laid  clofe  together,  and 
is  fufceptible  of  Pain  upon  the  lead:  touch,  when 
the  Cuticula  or  Scarfskin  is  any  ways  fretted  or 
rubbed  off,  by  reafon  of  the  innumerable 
branches  of  Nerves,  which  are  diflxibuted  over 
its  whole  furface.  Beneath  the  Skin  are  feated 
the  miliary  Glands,  which  are  exceeding  fmall 
and  numerous,  and  feparate  the  fweat,  which 
rifes  like  a  dew  thro'  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  and 
Scarfskin, 
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Horfes,  and  feveral  other  large  animals,  have  T^eflefhy 
befides  the  Cuticula  and  Skin,  a  flefliy  expam-  Paniilvle'' 
lion,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  latter, 
called  the  flefliy  Pannicle,  and  is  made  up  of 
mufcular  fibres,  whereby  the  Skin  is  moved 
and  drawn  into  Wrinkles,  to  fliake  off*  Duft, 
flies,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  hangs  loofe  upon 
the  Hair.  It  is  mpft  thick  and  diftindt  over 
the  Ribs,  Flanks,  Sides  of  the  Belly,  as  alfo 
on  both  tides  the  Neck,  but  adheres  fo  to  the 
Skin,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
it,  but  where  the  Skin  is  loofe  and  moveable. 

It  is  alfo  a  great  defence,  and  ferves  to  keep  a 
fiorfe  warm  in  very  cold  Weather. 

Underneath  the  flefliy  Pannicle  lies  the  Mem-  Membrane 
brand  Adipofa ,  made  up  of  little  Cells  filled  ddipofa. 
with  Fat,  and  in  fome  difeafed  Horfes  are  very 
much  diftended  with  Water.  Thefe  Cells 
feem  to  have  communication  one  with  another, 
or  at  leaft  their  Membranes  are  fo  thin,  that 
they  are  eafiiy  feparated,  and  laid  open  one 
into  another,  which  may  be  perceived,  by 
.blowing  into  them  with  a  Blow- Pipe ;  and  I 
have  known  Horfes  flak’d  near  the  Brifket, 
where  the  Wounds  being  pretty  large,  have 
drawn  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  air,  that  it  has 
filled  the  whole  Body,  to  a  very  furprifing  de¬ 
gree,  which  were  recovered  firft  by  a  plentiful 
difeharge  of  air  and  water,  and  at  iaft  of  well 
digefled  matter.  This  Membrane  is  thickeft 
on  the  lower  Belly  and  Hips,  between  the  In¬ 
terfaces  of  the  large  Mufcles,  and  in  fome  very 
fat  Horfes  ;  it  is  alfo  pretty  thick  on  the  Neck 
and  Cheeks,  but  grows  thin  about  the  Limbs, 
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and  other  bony  and  dry  parts.  The  ufe  of 
this  Fat  is  various,  it  ferves  to  warm  and  com¬ 
fort  the  Parts  to  which  it  adheres,  to  lubricate 
the  Mufcles,  fo  as  to  preferve  them  from  being 
abraded  and  worn  by  their  frequent  Motions, 
for  every  one  knows  that  a  Horfe  always  in- 
dures  labour  the  better  when  he  is  in  Flefh, 
and  has  a  moderate  degree  of  Fat;  but  when 
a  Horfe  is  over-loaded  with  Fat  he  moves  hea¬ 
vily,  like  a  piece  qf  clock-work  that  has  been 
too  much  pil’d  :  for  the  fame  that  helps  to  keep 
the  Fibres  of  the  Mufclps  moift  and  pliable, 
and  fit  for  abtion,  v/hen  it  fuperabounds,  re¬ 
laxes  and  clogs  their  motions.  Betides  this  ufe 
of  the  Fat,  it  is  is  probable,  fome  portion  of  it 
is  drawn  back  into  the  Mafs  of  Bloqd,  perhaps 
to  preferve  it  from  vifcid  Cohefions,  and  I  am 
the  more  apt  to  think  there  is  fuch  a  commu- 
ni  ation,  becaufe  I  have  obferv’d  the  Blood- 
Veffels  extremely  filled  with  Fat  in  Horfes,  that 
have  dy’d  fuddenly  after  violent  exercife  in  hot 
Weather,  whereof  I  fhall  give  fome  account 
in  the  enfuing  part  of  this  Treatife. 

The  laft  or  innermoft  Cover,  which  fome 
have  reckoned  among  the  Integuments,  is  the 
common  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles,  from  a 
fapoofition,  that  ail  the  Mufcles  of  the  out- 
Ward  parts  qf  the  Body,  are  wrap’d  up  in  one 
Membrane,  that  ferves  as  a  common  cover  to 
the  whole ;  but  this  cannot  be  eafly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  proper  Membranes  of  the 
Mufcles,  which  have  all  of  them  a  commu¬ 
nication  one  with  another,  by  innumerable 
little  Filaments  or  Threads :  and  as  the  lateft 
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Anatomifts  have  taken  little  notice  of  any  lucli 
Membrane,  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  detain 
the  Reader  with  the  uncertain  Deicriptions 
that  others  have  given  of  it. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Parts  contained  in  t}ie  Lower  Belly. 

THE  firft  thing  that  offers  to  view,  in  open-  The  Pen - 
ing  into  the  Lower  Belly,  is  the  Perito -  tonaum' 
naum,  a  double  Membrane  of  an  oval  Figure 
which  covers  the  whole  Guts.  Its  inilde  is 
fmooth,  and  lined  with  a  Mucus,  which  helps 
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to  keep  the  Guts  moift;  from  this  all  the  parts 
of  the  Lower  Belly  are  furnifhed  with  their 
proper  Membranes.  It  has  feveral  Ligaments, 
by  which  the  Guts  are  ty’d  in  their  proper 
fituation,  which  preferve  them  from  being  in- 
tangled  by  violent  motions,  and  it  alfo  affords  a 
ftrong  Ligament  to  the  Liver ;  and  within  its 
Duplicature  are  a  vaft  number  of  Veffels, 
which  have  communication  with  all  the  parts 
of  the  lower  Belly. 

The  Omentum ,  or  Caul,  is  a  double,  thin,  Tle 
tranfparent  Membrane,  interlarded  with  Fat,  ^ /cauT* 
which  both  ferves  to  keep  the  Guts  warm  and 
to  moiften  them.  It  adheres  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Stomach,  to  the  Spleen,  and  hollow 
fide  of  the  Liver,  to  the  Gut  Colon,  the  Sweet¬ 
bread,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  fmall  Guts, 
and  is  embroidered  with  a  great  number  of 
Veins  and  Arteries,  that  communicate  with  the 
Stomach,  Spleen,  and  Guts,  &c. 
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Tlie  Gullet  paffes  from  the  Mouth  to  the 
Stomach,  and  therefore  cannot  well  be  fepa- 
rated  in  its  description ,  from  the  Parts  of  the 
lower  Belly ;  it  penetrates  thro'  the  opening, 
or  hole  of  the  Midriff,  and  enters  the  Sto¬ 
mach  on  its  left  fide.  It  is  compofed  of  three 
Coats,  the  outer,  and  innermoft  membranous, 
ana  the  middle  Coat  mufcular.  The  Stomach 
has  alio  the  fame  number  of  Coats,  the  extern 
nai  membranous,  the  middle  mufcular,  and  the 
innermoft  alfo  membranous,  full  of  fmali 
Glands,  which  Separate  a  Mucus  to  keep  it 
from  growing  too  dry,  that  would  be  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  digcftion,  whigh  feems  to  be  partly 
perform  d,  by  the  Liquids  fepara,ed  Lorn  the 
Glands  of  the  Month  in  chewing,  by  the  Li¬ 
quids  of  tire  Stomach  i  felf,  and  partly  by  its 
rrmrcu!ar  Adion,  whereby  it  is  alternately  con- 
traded  and  dilated,  as  all  other  mufcular  Parts 
are  when  the  Stomach  is  con  traded,  the  inner¬ 
moft  Coat  is  drawn  into  Folds,  which  are  plain 
to  be  feen  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Horfe,  and  thefe 
Folds  increafq  as  the  Stomach  empties  itfelf,  by 
wmch  it  retains  the  Aliment  longer  in  the  latter 
part  of  digeftion,  than  after  feeding. 

TheGuts.  1  he  Guts  are,  according  to Rutni  and  Snape^ 
reckoned  fix  in  Number,  viz.  The  fmali  Gut, 
which  in  a  Man  is  divided  into  the  Duodenum, 
Jejunum,  and  Ilion,  and  in  a  fizeabie  Horfe 
is  about  twenty-fix  yards  in  length.  The  Cat 
cum  or  Blind  Gut,  the  three  Colons,  and  the 
Streight  Gut.  The  Blind-Gut,  which  in  a  Man 
is  not  much  bigger  than  a  goofe-quill,  or  a 
common  earth- wonjx>  in  a  Horfe  is  pretty 
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large,  and  of  a  triangular  fhape,  and  feems 
only  like  a  Valve  to  retain  the  Aliment,  that  it 
may  not  pafs  too  haftily  downwards  into  the 
other  Guts,  before  the  Body  has  received  its 
proper  nouriihment  from  it.  The  three  Co¬ 
lons  are  divided  bv  two  fin  all  Necks  of  about 
half  a  yard  in  length  each  .  This  Gut  is  drawn 
up  into  feveral  Sacculi  or  Ptirfes  by  two  Liga¬ 
ments,  one  of  which  runs  along  the  upper  fide^ 
and  another  along  the  under  fide,  which,  with 
a  V  alve  at  the  entrance,  ferve  alfo  to  detain  the 
Aliment,  until  the  nutritious  Juices  are  wholly 
extradted  from  it.  The  Colons  reach  to  thf 
ftreight  Gut,  which  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  goes 
in  a  ftreight  line,  without  any  circumvolution^ 
pr  turning  along  the  infide  of  the  Back  to  the 
Fundament,and  is  only  about  half  a  yard  or  little 
more  in  length.  Its  Coats  are  confiderably 
thicker  than  the  Coats  of  the  other  Guts,  the 
middlemoft  being  flefby  and  mufcular.  All 
the  Guts  are  lined  on  the  infide  with  a  Mucus 
that  preferve  them  from  being  hurt  by  the 
roughnefs  of  their  Food,  or  the  acrimony  of 
fharp  Humours.  They  have  alfo  feveral  fmall 
Glands  or  Kernels,  that  feparate  continual  fup-. 
plies  of  Moifture,  tho’  thefe  are  fo  final!,  that 
they  are  fcarce  to  be  perceived  even  in  a  Horfe? 
except  about  the  extremity  of  the  ftreight  of 
great  Gut. 

The  Guts  are  faftened  to  the  Back  by  the  The  Mc« 
Mefentery ,  which  in  a  Horfe  is  about  nine  {cntery- 
Inches  broad  from  the  Guts  to  the  Back,  tak¬ 
ing  its  rife  from  the  third  Vertebra  of  the  Loins, 
and  is  made  up  of  thr^e  Membranes,  the  mid¬ 
dlemen 
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dlemofi  of  which  is  full  of  fmall  Glands  and 
Blood- Veffels.  At  its  rife  it  is  gathered  toge-* 
tHer  in  a  great  many  Plaits  or  Folds,  which 
being  open  in  that  part  to  which  the  Guts  ad¬ 
here,  caufes  them  to  lie  in  thole  circumvolutions 
and  turnings  wherein  we  always  obferve  them, 
which  not  only  ferves  to  hinder  the  too  fudden 
elefcent  of  the  Aliment,  but  prevents  any  total 
cbftrufhon  or  t willing  in  them,  which,  confi- 
dering  their  great  Length,  might  eafily  happen 
if  they  were  not  thus  fecured.  But  the  Me- 
fentery  is  ftilS  of  further  ufe,  in  regard  the  finer 
part  of  the  Aliment  is  carry’d  in  certain  veffels, 
that  take  their  courfe  from  the  fmall  Guts 
acrofs  this  Membrane,  in  order  to  its  convey¬ 
ance  into  the  Blood.  For  when  the  Food  is 
fufficiently  digelfed  in  the  Stomach,  it  falls  into 
the  firft  Gut,  where  it  is  further  attenuated  by 
a  mixture  of  Bile  from  the  Liver,,  and  of  the 
pancreated  Juice  from  the  Sweetbread.  The 
finer  part  thereof  being  chang’d  into  a  white 
fubftance  like  Milk,  call’d  Chyle,  is  ftrain’d 
from  the  coarfer  Aliment,  by  the  force  of  the 
Midriff  and  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly,  into 
the  ahovementioned  veffels  called  the  Lafieal 
or  milky  Veffels.  Thefe  are  very  fmall,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  feen  but  in  Animals  opened 
alive  immediately  after  feeding,  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  white  Hairs  running  all  acrofs  the 
Mefentery.  By  thefe  the  Chyle  or  milky  Sub- 
fiance  is  carry’d  into  a  fmall  receptacle,  and 
from  thence  convey’d  thro’  a  little  Tube  or 
Pipe,  called  the  f ’horacick  Dutt,  upwards  along 
the  Thorax  or  Cheft,  which  has  feveral  Valves 
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to  forward  its  paffage,  and  prevent  its  return 
back  again.  From  the  Thoracick  Dudt,  the 
Chyle  is  emptied  into  the  fubclavian  Vein  under 
the  Collar-bone,  where  it  mixes  with  the  Blood, 
and  paffes  from  thence  to  the  Heart.  There 
are  alfo  a  great  number  of  lyrnphatick  VeflLs^ 
which  empty  a  pellucid  fine  Water  or  Lymph, 
from  the  lyrnphatick  Glands  that  are  placed  in 
almoft  all  parts  of  the  Vifcera,  and  is  mixed 
with  the  Chyle  in  its  paffage  at  feveral  openings, 
whereby  it  is  further  attenuated  and  rendeied 
more  fit  to  incorporate  with  the  Bloody  fo  as 
to  oafs  the  more  readily  thro*  all  the  minuteic 
y effete,  in  its  courfe  of  Circulation.  The  Ali¬ 
ment  having  the  finer  Parts  or  Chyle  thus 
(train’d  from  it  by  the  Midriff  and  abdominal 
Mufcles ;  the  remainder  being  turned  into 
Dung,  is  by  the  fame  force  and  periftaltick 
Motion  of  the  Guts  preffed  downwards  to  its 
ejectment. 

The  Liver  is  a  glandular  Subftance,  and  by  The 
far  the  largeft  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ani-  LiVcr- 
mal  Body?  It  is  of  a  dufky  red  colour,  and 
in  fome  places  a  little  variegated  or  lhaded.  It 
is  feated  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Belly  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Midriff.  In  a  Horfe  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  Lobes,  whereby  it  is  preferved 
from  being  hurt  by  any  violent  Motion.  The 
right  Lobe  is  by  far  the  largeft.  The  outfide 
is  convex,  and  its  infide  concave  or  hollow,  to 
make  way  for  that  Portion  of  the  Stomach  and 
Guts  which  lie  under  it.  ihe  upper  part  is 
much  thicker  than  its  lower,  and  all  its  Edges 

extremely  fmooth  5  fo  that  it  can  be  no  ways 
*  *  r  hurtful 
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Jiurtfui  to  the  other  Vifcera.  It  is  alfo  fecured 
y  Ligaments,  one  from  the  Midriff,  a  fecpnd3 
or  a  portion  of  the  fame,  from  the  Breaft-bone, 
by  which  means  it  can  neither  fall  downwards 
nor  tideways,  and  the  Umbilical  Vein,  whereby 
the  Foetus  is  nourilhed,  becomes  its  fufpenfory 
or  third  Ligament ;  fo  that  it  can  neither  pufh 
forwards  in  galloping  or  going  down  hill,  nor 
prefs  too  hard  upon  the  foft  parts  that  lie  under 
it.  7  he  Liver  has  one  peculiar  VelTel  called 
the  Vena  porta,  that  receives  Blood  from  the 
Veflels  of  the  Spleen,  Sweetbread,  and  Guts, 
which  is  difperfed  thro’  its  whole  fubflance, 
dud  emptied  into  the  Vena  Cava  that  returns  it 
teethe  Heart.  It  has  alfo  its  proper  Veflels  by 
which  it  is  nourilhed  and  maintain’d.  One  ufe- 
of  the  Liver  is  to  warm  and  comfort  the  lower 
patt  of  the  Stomach,  and  other  Vijcera ,  and 
may  in  fotne.  meafure  contribute  to  affift  di¬ 
gestion,  tho  its  chief  ufe  is  for  the  fecretion  of 
the  Gall.  For  tho’  a  Horfe  has  no  Gall-bladder, 
as  Oxen,  and  moil  other  large  Animals,  yet 

The/whe  has  the  Perns  Biliarius,  or  Gall -pine 

<pr  Gall-  very  *arSe>  f°  as  to  fupply  the  want  of  the 
*  other .  5  whoever  becomes  acquainted  with 

his  difeafes,  will  find  that  Horfes  abound  as 
much  with  Gall  as  any  other  Creature,  and  are 
frequently  in  danger,  either  when  the  paflage 
of  the  Gall  is  obftructed,  or  when  the  dG 
charge  of  It  happens  to  be  too  profufe.  Ar  a 
therefore  if  a  Horfe  had  a  Gall-bladder,  foch 
as  feme  other  large  Animals,  it  might  be  greatly 
expofed  to  accidents  by  the  violence  and  quicks 
nefs  of  his  rnotions.  vVhich  would  either  prove 
pioital,  or  render  him  altogether  ufelefs. 
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The  Sweet-bread  is  alfo  a  large  Gland  or  The 
Kernel,  that  lids  acrofs  the  upper  and  back  ^ Sweats 
part  of  the  Lower  Belly  under  the  Stomach,  to  bread, 
which  it  ferves  for  a  foft  Pillow  to  reft  on.  Its 
refluent  Blood  is  convey’d  into  the  Vena  Porta , 
and  it  has  a  paflage  into  the  firft  Gut,  a  little 
Way  below  the  Stomach,  where  the  pancreatick 
Juice  is  emptied  by  its  proper  Dud:.  The  ufe 
of  the  Gall  and  the  Liquor  feparated  from  the 
Sweet-bread,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of. 

The  Spleen  is  placed  under  the  Midriff,  and  The 
above  the  left  Kidney ;  it  is  fomewhet  oval,  and  sPieen* 
flattifh,  and  of  a  dark  livid  Colour ;  its  tex¬ 
ture  is  vehicular,  but  its  ufe  is  not  yet  perfectly 
known,  tho’  feveral  Anatomifts  have  publilhed 
their  conjectures  about  it. 

All  that  remains  to  be  defcribed  in  the  Lower  The  Kid- 
Belly,  is  the  Kidneys,  with  the  urinary  and  ge-  neys> 
nital  parts  5  wherein  I  (hall  but  juft  mention 
the  latter,  the  knowledge  of  which  being  but 
little  required  in  the  difeafes  of  Horfes. 

The  Kidneys  are  two  in  number,  viz.  the 
right  and  the  left.  The  right  lies  under  the 
Liver,  and  the  left  under  the  Spleen  ;  fo  that  it 
is  feated  a  little  higher  than  the  other  :  they  are 
both  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  Loins  upon  the 
two  lowermoft  Ribs.  Their  ufe  is  to  ieparate 
the  Urine,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  health  and  prefervation  of  Horfes,  they 
being  liable  to  many  difeafes,  which  either  take 
their  origin  from  faulty  Kidneys,  or  have  at 
leaft  fuch  fymptoms,  as  plainly  fhew  the  Kid- 
Beys  to  be  more  or  lefs  affeCted,  The  right 

Kidney 
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Kidney  of  a  Horfe  is  fomewhat  triangular,  the 
left  oval,  the  upper  part  larger  than  the  lower. 
Each  Kidney  has  a  Imall  cavity  in  the  middle^ 
called  its  Pelvis  or  Bafon,  into  which  the  Urine 
diftils  from  the  Glandules  on  all  tides.  From 
the  Pelvis  of  each  defcends  a  Pipe  or  Ureter, 
which  conveys  the  Urine  from  the  Kidneys  to 
the  Bladder.  The  Bladder  is  compofed  of  three 
Coats,  as  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  the  outer  and 
innermoft  membranous,  and  the  middle  Coat 
mufcular,  which  are  all  extremely  thin,'  only 
that  the  mufcular  Coat  grows  thicker  towards 
its  Neck,  where  there  is  a  Spindler  that  opens 
and  fhuts  the  paflage  at  pleafure.  The  Urine 
is  convey’d  from  thence  thro’  the  Yard,  by  a 
Pipe  called  the  Urethra ,  which  in  a  Horfe  is 
pretty  large.  The  Glandule  Ren  ales,  by  fome 
Called  the  Capfula  Atrabilares ,  becaufe  they 
contain  a  fmall  portion  of  a  blackifh  Liquid, 
are  fmall,  and  feated  above  the  Kidneys.  Their 
life  has  never  yet  been  determined,  urnlefs  that 
they  may  have  been  of  fome  benefit  to  the  Foetus  * 
during  the  time  of  Geftation,  being  then  larger 
than  the  Kidneys,  but  rather  diminifh  after  the 
Birth. 

The  The  Genital  Parts  of  a  Horfe  are  chiefly  the 
Genual  Yard  and  Teftes.  The  Yard  or  Penis  begins 
with  two  feparate  Bodies,  that  arife  from  the 
Os  IJchium ,  which  unite  under  the  Pubis ,  and 
are  firmly  connected  by  a  Ligament ;  the  fore 
part  in  a  Horfe,  which  anfwers  to  the  Glands, 
is  broad  and  thin.  Its  whole  Texture  is  full  of 
little  Cells  or  Caverns,  and  is  therefore  capable 
of  being  eafily  diftended  or  depreffed,  by  the 
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fudden  influx  or  reflux  of  the  Blood.  Under¬ 
neath  its  cavernous  part  is  the  Urethra ,  wherein 
are  feveral  Glands  that  difcharge  a  Mucus ,  to 
prevent  its  being  hurt  by  the  acrimony  or  fharp- 
nefs  of  the  Urine,  which  would  be  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  Horfe,  becaufe  of  the  thicknefs 
and  largenefs  of  the  Sheath,  that  would  be 
greatly  inflamed  by  any  exceffive  heat  in  the 
urinary  Paflage ;  the  Sheath  being  a  loofe  mem¬ 
branous  Subftance,  derived  from  the  Integu¬ 
ments  of  the  Lower  Belly. 

The  T’ejles  or  Stones  are  feated  in  a  Scrotum 
or  Purfe,  v/hich  alfo  takes  its  origin  and  growth 
from  the  external  parts.  Their  Subflance  is 
glandular,  their  ufe  being  to  prepare  the  Seed 
for  procreation,  which  is  carried  by  proper 
Veflels  into  the  Vejjiculre  Seminales ,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  till  the  time  of  Coition,  when  it  finds  a 
Paflage  into  the  Urethra .  They  have  four 
Coats  or  Covers,  and  have  proper  Veins  and 
Arteries,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the  Sper- 
maticks,  communicate  with  the  Veins  and  Ar¬ 
teries  of  the  Kidneys,  m.  the  Emulgents.Thefe 
Veflels  are  convey’d  within  the  outermofl:  Coat 
of  the  Tefticles,  called  the  T’unica  Vaginalis , 
which  inclofes  them  as  in  a  Sheath,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Peritoneum  above  defcrib’d, 
thro’  Perforations  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  be^ 
tween  the  Mufcles  of  the  Lower  Belly,  and 
are  in  this  manner  contriv’d,  to  prevent  Rup¬ 
tures  of  the  Inteflines,  which  otherwife  would 
frequently  happen  in  the  human  Body,  but  are 
fo  rare  in  Horfes,  by  reafon  of  their  horizontal 
Pofition,  that  I  have  feen  Burftennefs  feveral 
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times,  tho’  yet  I  never  fawbutone  perfedf  Rup¬ 
ture  into  the  Scrotum ,  which  happened  to  a  fine 
Arabian  Stallion,  in  covering  an  unruly  Mare,, 
and  but  few  on  the  Navel;  and  thefe  were 
caufed  by  violent  accidents.  As  to  the  Geni-- 
tals  of  a  Mare :  The  Mare  has  her  Matrix 
Ovaria ,  and  other  parts,  that  contribute  to  con¬ 
ception  and  nutrition  of  the  Foetus-,  which  are 
inuch  the  tame  in  mort  Quadrupeds,  and  have 
often  been  deferib’d  by  Anatomifts,  who  have 
been  curious  in  thofe  things  that  concern  the 
Generation  of  Animals ;  and  therefore  I  have 
the  rather  omitted  them  here,  becaufe  Mares 
are  feldom  fubjedt  to  any  accidents  in  thofe 
parts,  which  may  not  be  as  well  remedy ’d  by 
proper  care,  as  by  the  ufe  of  Medicines. 


C  H  A  P.  V, 

Of  the  Parts  contained  in  the  Upper  Cavity 

or  Chert. 

£hL.  TN  the  uPPer  Gavity  or  Chert  is  contained  the 
Pleura,  Medtajlinum ,  the  Heart  and  Lungs* 
with  a  glandular  Subftance  called  the  Thymus , 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  Leaf  of  Thyme.  This 
lies  acrofs  the  upper  part  of  the  Breaft,  and  is 
like  a  foft  pillow  to  the  Lungs,  efpecially  in 
Brutes,  where  it  is  confiderably  larger  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  it  is  in  Men,  of  which  I  Khali 
take  fome  notice  hereafter. 

Prra  .  Pleura  is  a  very  fine  Membrane,  that 
lines  the  whole  infide  of  the  Thorax  or  Breaft, 
the  back-part  ot  it  ferving  like  a  duplicature,  to 
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cover  and  inclofe  the  great  Veffels  within  it, 
that  retain  to  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  as  its  ex- 
quifite  fmoothnefs  preferves  the  Lungs  from 
being  hurt  in  their  continual  dilatations.  This 
Membrane  is  always  thought  to  be  the  Seat  of 
the  Pleurify  in  Men,  tho’  I  cannot  fay  I  have 
feen  it  often  much  affedted  in  a  Horfe,  even 
where  the  Lungs  have  been  rotten  or  inflamed. 

The  Mediajiinum  is  a  Membrane  which  di-  Th e«- 
vides  the  Cavity  of  the  Bread  like  a  Partition  in  adinum- 
two  halves.  In  Men  it  is  double,  but  in  a 
Horfe  feems  undivided,  or  at  lead  is  fo  clofe 
that  it  cannot  be  eafily  feparated.  Its  chief  ufe 
is  to  keep  the  two  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  leparate 
and  afunder,  efpecially  in  lying  on  one  fide,  a 
podure  in  which  Horfes  often  lay  themfelves  to 
fleep.  1 

The  Lungs  or  Lights  (which  is  their  vulgar  The 
name)  confid  of  two  Lobes  that  fill  up  theLunSs* 
greated  part  of  the  Ched,  having  the  Media - 
Jiinum  between  them.  In  fome  quadrupeds 
each  Lobe  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  fmall  Lo¬ 
bules,  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  Livers,  but 
not  fo  much  in  a  Horfe,  a9  in  other  animals 
that  have  a  greater  variety  of  motions  3  which 
perhaps  may  be  the  reafon,  why  Horfes  Lungs 
are  fo  eafilv  inflamed  with  hard  Exercife,  and 
with  every  great  Cold.  The  Afpera  Arterin ,  or 
Windpipe,  which  begins  with  the  Larynx  behind 
the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  defcending  along  the 
fore-part  of  the  Throat,  is  branched  out  into 
the  Lungs.  This  Pipe  is  compofed  of  circular 
Rings  of  Cartilage  or  Grifile,  which  furround 
it  about  two  thirds,  the  back  part  being  a  plain 
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fe&ion,  fmooth  and  even,  that  it  may  not  in¬ 
commode  the  Gullet,  which  takes  its  courfe 
immediately  behind  it,  and  upon  which  it  lies. 
Between  the  Rings  is  a  flefhy  Membrane  on 
which  they  are  fixed,  which  alfo  compofes  the 
back  part  towards  the  Gullet.  This  being 
mufcular,  and  the  Rings  cartilaginous,  give  it 
a  fprlng  of  Adtion,  whereby  it  contracts  and 
dilates,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  all  the  motions 
of  the  Neck  and  BreafL  At  its  entrance  into 
the  Cheft,  it  is  divided  into  two  principal 
Branches,  called  its  Bronchia ,  and  is  afterwards 
fubdivided  into  innumerable  other  Branches, 
the  extremities  of  which  compofe  an  infinite 
number  of  finall  Cells  or  Air-bladders,  which, 
with  the  Ramifications  of  the  Veins,  Arteries, 
Nerves  and  Lymphaticks,  make  up  the  whole 
mafs  or  fubftance  of  the  Lungs.  Thefe  Cells 
or  Vehicles  are  always  filled  with  Air,  and  di- 
ftended  in  infpiration,  and  are  empty  and  funk 
in  expiration,  and  receive  from  the  Blood- 
velfels  a  quantity  of  Lymph  or  perfpirable 
Matter,  which  not  only  keeps  the  Lungs  from 
drying,  but  makes  a  large  and  necefiary  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Blood,  as  we  may  eafily  per¬ 
ceive  from  the  Breath  of  all  Creatures  in  frofty 
weather,  or  when  we  ourfelves  breathe  upon  a 
Glafs,  or  any  polifhed  Metal  or  Stone.  The 
Lungs  mayjuftly  be  reckoned  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Organs  of  the  Body,  if  not  the  chief  of 
all,  as  they  are  fo  well  adapted  in  every  refpedt 
to  receive  the  Air,  without  which  we  cannot 
fupport  Life  one  moment,  and  are  no  lefs  fitted 
to  purify  the  Blood  by  their  continual  aftion^ 
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and  by  making  fuch  ample  difcharges,  as  are 
necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  Health,  as 
well  as  of  Life.  Befides  that  they  are  the 
chief  Inftruments  of  the  Voice  in  all  Crea¬ 
tures,  and  by  drawing  in  the  Effluvia  thro'  the 
Nofe,  contribute  greatly  to  the  fenfe  of  Smell¬ 
ing- 

The  Pericardium  is  a  very  ftrong  membra-  The  per-m 
nous  fubftance,  which  inclofes  the  Pleart  like  car  drum , 
a  Purfe.  It  is  not  only  of  ufe  to  defend  it  prJ^eeart 
from  the  fridlions  of  the  Lungs,  but  contains 
a  moifture  which  keeps  it  cool,  and  renders  its 
motions  glib  and  eafy. 

The  Heart  is  a  Mufcle  of  a  Conic  Figure,  The 
viz.  broad  at  bottom  and  narrow  at  top.  In  a  Heait* 
Horfe  it  is  not  near  fo  large  as  in  a  Bullock, 
nor  proportion  ably  fo  broad  towards  its  Bafis. 

Its  Fibres  are  very  compadt  and  laid  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  having  a  twifted  or  fpiral  direction,  ef- 
pecially  towards  its  Top,  where  it  fo  me  what 
refembles  the  contortion  of  a  Snail's  Shell.  It 
is  fixed  to  fome  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  "Thorax , 
or  Rack-bones  of  the  Breaft,  by  the  large 
VefTels  that  go  to  and  from  it.  Its  point  in¬ 
clines  a  little  downwards  towards  the  left  fide, 
where  it  is  received  into  a  deprefiion  of  the 
left  Lobe  of  the  Lungs,  which  perhaps  may 
be  form’d  in  the  Fcetus  by  the  pofition  of  the 
Heart,  before  the  Lungs  have  been  filled  with 
Air.  The  Fleart  is  nourifhed  and  maintained 
by  its  own  proper  Veffels  called  the  Coronaria , 
in  regard  they  furround  its  whole  fubftance  like 
a  crown  or  garland.  It  has  a  middle  Parti¬ 
tion,  which  divides  it  internally  into  two  Ven- 
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tricks  j  the  left  is  fmaller  than  the  right,  and 
its  fides  much  thicker,  its  office  being  to  drive 
the  Blood  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  thro’  the 
whole  body,  whereas  the  right  Ventricle  de¬ 
taches  it  only  thro5  the  Lungs.  Its  inflde  has 
feveral  fmall  Chords  or  Compages  of  Fibres, 
called  Column#  Garne#y  which  refemble  the 
bundles  of  columns  which  we  perceive  inGothick 
Buildings,  and  help  to  comminute,  and  break 
the  groffer  parts  of  the  Blood,  in  the  frequent 
contractions  of  the  Heart.  The  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  Heart,  is  called  its  Syftole  and 
Diaftole.  The  firft  when  the  Vertex  or  top  of 
the  Heart  is  drawn  down  to  its  bafis,  to  fend 
the  Blood  into  all  parts,  and  the  latter,  when 
it  opens  and  dilates  itfelf  to  receive  the  refluent 
Blood.  The  Heart  has  its  Auricles,  which  are 
fo  called  becaufe  they  refemble  two  Ears,  and 
are  feated  at  its  bafis,  one  on  each  fide,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Blood  at  its  entrance  into  the  Heart , 
the  right  from  the  afcending  and  defcending 
Trunks  of  the  Cava ,  and  the  left  from  the 
pulmonary  Veins,  by  which  it  enters  in  due 
portions,  and  fo  as  it  may  not  rufh  in  with  too 
much  violence,  and  in  too  great  quantity,  to 
interrupt  the  regular  aCtion  of  the  Heart ;  for 
when  the  Auricles  are  full  the  Heart  is  empty,  and 
when  the  Heart  is  full  the  Auricles  are  empty. 
The  Auricles,  in  their  mechanifm  and  firuCture, 
ibmewhat  refemble  that  of  the  Heart,  only 
that  they  are  chiefly  membranous,  whereas  the 
Heart  is  altogether  flefhy  ;  for  if  it  was  tendi¬ 
nous  in  any  part,  as  moft  other  Mufcles  are, 
it  would  be  altogether  unfit  for  its  office.When 
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the  two  trunks  of  the  Cava  open  into  the  right 
Auricle,  there  is  a  little  eminence  or  rifing, 
which  prevents  the  Blood  of  the  afcending  and 
defcending  Trunks  from  ru thing  together,  and 
caufes  it  to  flip  more  gently  into  the  Ventricle, 
and  the  coronary  Veins  likewife  opening  into 
its  entrance,  with  the  refluent  Blood  from  the 
Heart,  may  probably  render  this  the  more  ne- 
ceflary.  The  large  Veffels  which  empty  the 
Blood  into  the  Heart,  and  thofe  that  receive 
the  Blood  from  it,  have  each  of  them  Valves , 
whereby  the  Blood  is  forwarded  in  its  Paflage, 
but  cannot  return  back  the  fame  way  it  came, 
viz.  the  Vena  Cava  which  enters  into  the  right 
Ventricle,  has  three,  called  1 Tricu/pides ,  being 
like  fo  many  points  of  a  fpear  or  launce.  Thefe 
point  inwards,  fo  as  to  open  a  free  paflage  for 
the  Blood,  into  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery,  which  receives  die 
Blood  from  the  fame  Ventricle  into  the  Lungs, 
has  alfo  three  Valves ,  called  Sigmoid ice,  from 
their  refemblance  to  the  Greek  Letter  Sigma  £, 

Thefe  look  from  within  outwards,  by  which 
they  hinder  the  Blood  returning  back  again  into 
the  Heart,  The  pulmonary  Vein  has  two 
Valves  called  Mi tr ales ;  thefe  have  the  fame 
office  as  thofe  of  the  Lava  above  defcribed,  be¬ 
ing  to  hinder  the  Blood  returning  back  again 
into  the  Lungs,  and  the  Valves  of  the  Aorta  or 
great  Artery,  called  Semilunar es^  have  the  fame 
office  as  thofe  of  the  pulmonary  Artery,  viz. 
to  prevent  the  Bfood  which  by  it  is  detached 
into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Body,  from  rcr 
turning  back  again  into  the  Heart. 
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The  ufe  of  the  Heart  is  diffidently  deducible 
from  what  has  been  already  faid  in  its  defcnp- 
tion,  the  Heart  being  the  vital  Fountain  which 
receives  the  Blood  from  all  the  rivulets  of  the 
body,  and  difpenfo  it  back  again  thro’  its  pro¬ 
per  Channels,  for  the  fupport  and  nounfhment 
of  every  part;  and  for  that  end,  its  diuCture 
is  very  peculiar  and  different  fiom  all  otmr 
Mufcles,  efpecially  thofe  that  move  particular 
parts,  for  as  thefe  are  partly  flefhv  and  partly 
tendinous,  or  have  their  fiefhy  Fibies  end  in 
Tendons  of  a  clofer  contexture,  the  Heart,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  altogether  fiefhy,  and  made 
up  of  Fibres  fo  exquifitely  fine,  and  fo  clofely 
.  compared  together,  that  it  is,  by  that  means, 

indowed  with  all  the  force  that  is  neceflaiy  for 
its  function,  and  its  bafis  is  the  molt  compadt 
of  all  its  other  parts,  where  probably  its  fibres 
have  both  their  origins  and  infertions  in  the 
membranous  Coats  of  the  large  Blood-Veffels 
to  which  it  adheres  :  riling  fpirally  upwards, 
and  turning  again  downwards  archways,  in  tire 
like  direction  over  the  Ventricles,  which  feems 
bed  to  correfpond  with  its  dilatation  and  con¬ 
traction.  But  if  we  inquire  by  what  means 
the  Heart  comes  to  be  endowed  with  luch  a 
capacity  of  aCtion,  wherein  we  ourfelves  nave 
not  the  lead  {hare,  we  mud  confefs  our  Igno¬ 
rance,  and  afcribe  this  wonderful  piece  of  me- 
chanifm  to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  In 
other  aftions  we  have  fomething  voluntary, 
viz.  we  have  power  to  move  a  Leg  or  Arm,  or 
any  other  Member;  but  in  the  aCtion  of  the 
Heart,  we  and  all  other  animals  are  altogether 
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paffive.  We  know  indeed,  that  the  Nerves, 
which  are  plentifully  beftowed  on  the  Heart, 
have  a  great  fhare  in  its  continual  motion,  which 
is  difcoverable  by  experiments  made  in  tying 
the  trunk  of  any  Nerve,  that  difpenfes  'its 
branches  upon  a  Mufcle,  at  what  time  the 
Mufcle  will  become  paralytick,  and  ceafe  to  ad: 
until  that  impediment  is  removed  ;  but  ftill 
the  Nerves  are  only  inftrumental,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  that  we  know  of  this  matter,  mull  be 
refolved  into  the  fame  original  caufe. 

I  have  feen  the  Hearts  of  Horfes  frequently 
opened ;  fometimes  there  happens,  as  in  the 
human  body,  colledions  of  matter  within  the 
Pericardium .  I  have  feen  Polipuffes  in  the 
great  VefTels,  and  fometimes  a  mafs  of  flippery 
Fat,  efpecially  within  the  left  Ventricle,  of 
Horfes  that  have  dy’d  fuddenly,  and  fometimes 
the  Heart  itfelf  preternaturally  large. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Blood- Vefiels,  viz.  The  Veins  and 
Arteries,  with  their  diftribution  into  all  Parts 
of  the  Body  of  a  Hor  se. 

T  T  may  be  eafily  underftood,  from  what  has 
been  already  obferved  in  the  defcription  of 
the  Heart  and  Lungs,  that  the  afcending  and 
defcending  Trunks  of  the  Vena  Cava ,  the  af¬ 
cending  and  defcending  Trunks  of  the  Aorta , 
with  the  pulmonary  Vein  and  Artery,  the  Vena 
Porta  of  the  Liver,  and  feme  few  others,  are 
the  principal  and  moft  remarkable  of  all  the 
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Blood-veffels ;  that  the  Arteries  carry  the  Blood 
into  all  parts  from  the  Heart,  and  that  it  returns 
back  again  in  the  Veins,  when  it  has  taken  its 
circuit  and  progrefs  through  the  Body  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  remains  only  to  fhew  in  what  manner 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  diftributed,  fo  as 
t®  perform  that  important  office,  whereby  all 
parts  of  the  animal  Body  have  their  vital  fup- 
plies. 

The  afcending  and  defcending  Trunks  of  the 
Vena  Cava ,  meet  fo  as  to  open  into  the  right 
Auricle  of  the  Heart.  The  Auricle  receives  all 
the  Blood  from  both  the  above-mentioned 
Trunks,  which  fills  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  in  its  Diaftole,  and  by  its  Syftole  empties 
the  fame  Blood  into  the  pulmonary  Artery, 
which  fupplies  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
Lungs  by  innumerable  branches :  The  fmall 
capillary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  Vein,  take 
up  the  Blood  from  the  capillary  branches  of 
the  Artery,  and  thefe  convey  all  the  refluent 
Blood  into  one  pretty  large  Trunk,  which  opens 
into  the  left  Auricle ;  and  this  Auricle,  by  its 
Syftole  or  contraction,  difgorges  the  Blood  into 
the  left  Ventricle,  which  thrufts  it  out  into  the 
Aorta.  This  firft  of  all  fends  out  two  fmall 
branches  to  the  Heart,  viz.  The  Coronaruz 
above  defcribed,  and  then  riling  a  little  arch¬ 
ways,  perhaps  to  lefifen  the  Impetus  or  force  of 
the  Bloqd,  as  it  immediately  rulhes  from  the 
Heart,  it  is  divided  into  its  two  principal  Trunks, 
viz,  the  afcending  and  defcending. 

The  afcending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  climbs 

to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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‘thorax,  where  it  fends  oft  the  fubclavian  Ar¬ 
teries  in  two  branches,  which  run  under  the 
Channel-bones  on  each  fide.  Thefe  fend  off 
other  branches,  both  from  their  upper  and 
under  fides ;  from  their  upper  fides  the  cervical 
Arteries,  which  are  partly  fpent  on  the  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Neck  and  Bread,  and  partly 
on  the  Thyroid  Glands  near  the  Windpipe. 
From  the  lower  fide  of  the  fubclavian  Ar¬ 
teries  proceed  the  fuperior  Intercoftals,  which 
paffing  through  the  Cheft,  fend  forth  feveral 
branches  to  the  Fore-Legs.  Near  where  the 
Subclavians  go  oft  from  the  Aorta,  arife  two 
other  principal  branches,  called  the  Carotid 
Arteries,  which  afcend  upwards  towards  the 
Head,  where  they  form  the  Rete  Mirabile,  and 
Plexus  Choroid.es,  upon  the  furface  of  the  Brain, 
which  are  plainly  to  be  feen,  and  help  to  ferve 
the  Brain  and  its  Membranes.  The  Carotids 
alfo  detach  feveral  branches  to  the  Windpipe, 
the  Larynx,  and  fome  to  the  Tongue,  and 
lower  jaw,  and  others  to  the  Scalp,  and  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  Head.  By  thefe  four  princi¬ 
pal  branches,  viz.  the  Subclavian  and  Carotids, 
the  whole  Head  and  Neck,  as  alfo  the  external 
parts  of  the  Cheft  and  Fore-Legs,  are  fupplied 
with  Blood. 

The  defcending  Trunk  of  the  Aorta,  as_  it 
approaches  the  Midriff,  fends  forth  the  inferior 
Intercoftals  that  go  to  the  Ribs,  with  the  bron¬ 
chial  Artery,  that  accompanies  the  branches 
of  the  Windpipe  in  the  Lungs ;  and  when  it 
has  juft  paffed  thro’  the  Midriff  it  detaches 

other  branches,  t iz.  the  phrenick  Arteries, 
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which  are  difperfed  in  the  Midriff  and  Medi- 
aftinum.  From  the  Midriff  it  reaches  down¬ 
wards  as  far  as  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the  Loins, 
but  by  the  way  fends  off  feveral  branches  to  the 
Stomach  and  other  Inteftines,  as  the  Celiack, 
Splenick,  and  upper  Mefenterick,  and  below 
thefe  the  emuLent  Arteries,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  go  to  the  Kidneys;  and  underneath  thefe 
arife  alfo  from  the  main  Trunk  the  Spermaticks, 
which  go  to  the  Genitals  ;  and  laft  of  all,  the 
lower  Mefenterick,  which  with  the  upper  Me¬ 
fenterick,  fupply  the  whole  Mefentery. 

After  this  the  Aorta  or  great  Artery,  reach¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  on  each  fide,  called  the 
Iliacks,  and  thefe  are  again  branch’d  out  into 
the  external  and  internal.  From  the  latter  pro¬ 
ceed  thofe  called  the  Mufculce ,  which  are  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  Pfoas  Mufcle,  and  other  Mufcles 
of  the  Buttocks,  as  alfo  the  Hypogaftricks 
that  run  to  the  ftreight  Gut,  the  Matrix,  the 
Bladder,  Proftates>  and  Yard,  and  to  all  the 
parts  contained  within  the  Pelvis .  From  the 
external  Iliacks  arife  the  Epigrafticks,  which 
turning  forwards,  creep  along  the  rim  of  the 
Belly,  where  they  meet  the  Mamillary  above 
defended.  The  next  are  the  Pudenda ,  which 
go  to  the  privities  of  both  fexes,  and  thereby 
communicate  with  the  Hypografticks.  After¬ 
wards  the  Iliacks  go  to  the  Thighs,  and  as 
they  pafs  downwards  are  called  the  Crural  Ar¬ 
teries,  fupplying  the  Hind-Legs  and  Feet  with 
many  confiderable  branches. 

This 
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This  being  the  general  diftribution  of  the 
Arteries  into  the  feVeral  parts  of  the  Body,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  branches  are  divided 
and  fubdivided  into  lmaller  branches,  like  the 
boughs  of  a  Tree,  or  the  Stamina  of  Plants, 
by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  body  is 
overfpread  with  moft  minute  capillary  Arteries, 
and  are  fo  combin’d  one  with  another,  that 
when  one  or  more  fmall  Arteries  happen  to  be 
obftructed,  the  Blood  that  is  by  fuch  obftrudtion 
hindered  in  its  paffage,  is  received  and  taken  up 
into  other  communicating  branches;  by  which 
its  motion  is  preferved,  and  the  parts  not  depriv¬ 
ed  of  their  fupport  and  nourifhment.  The  fame 
oeconomy  is  obfervable  in  the  Veins,  whofe  ca¬ 
pillary  V effels  take  their  beginning  like  fo  many 
drills  or  rivulets,  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  larger  branches,  and  thefe  at  laft  into  the 
afcending  and  defcending  Trunks  of  the  Cava , 
as  into  a  main  river ;  fo  that  when  the  capillary 
Veins  are  divided  or  obftrudled,  the  communi¬ 
cating  branches  carry  off  the  Blood,  fo  as  to 
prevent  any  dangerous  ftagnation,  which  by 
any  other  mechanifm  might  eafily  happen  from 
very  flight  accidents. 

But  as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  to  convey  the  Blood  from  the  Heart,  and 
diftribute  it  into  all  parts  of  the  Body,  fo  they 
are  perfectly  fitted  for  that  purpofe  fby  their 
ftrufture.  The  Arteries  have  three  Coats,  and 
the  Veins  the  fame  number  (wherein  they  both 
agree  with  moft  other  membranous  Tubes  ;) 
but  as  the  impulfe  of  the  Blood  from  the  Heart 
into  the  Arteries,  requires  a  confiderable  ftrength 
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in  them  more  than  in  the  Veins,  therefore  their 
Coats  are  much  thicker ;  the  reafon  of  which 
will  appear  by  confidering  the  office  of  the 
Veins,  for  the  capillary  Veins  receive  the  Blood 
where  the  arterial  impulfe  is  but  fmall,  and  its 
motion  in  the  Arteries  languid  ;  and  when  the 
Blood  upon  its  return  has  entered  the  Veins, 
its  motion  cannot  much  increafe,  as  it  is  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Veffeis  that  are  fmall,  and  paffes  into 
others  that  are  larger;  and  indeed  it  could 
hardly  move  at  all  in  fome  places,  had  not  all 
things  been  wifely  contrived  for  that  purpofe ; 
and  therefore  thofe  who  have  feen  diffedtions 
muft  have  obferved,  that  wherever  there  is  any 
confiderable  branch  of  an  afeending  Vein,  there 
is  generally  a  branch  of  an  Artery  underneath 
it  or  very  near  it,  which  by  its  continual  pulfa- 
tion  gives  fome  help  to  the  motion  of  the  venal 
Blood,  and  fometimes,  efpecially  on  the  Limbs, 
we  may  obferve  two  Branches  of  Veins  accom¬ 
pany  a  large  Artery,  one  on  each  fide  ;  and  if 
it  happens  the  fame  in  many  places  where  the 
Veffeis  are  fmall,  which  is  no  ways  improbable, 
it  muft  be  the  means  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  Blood,  not  only  from  the  affift- 
ance  it  has  from  the  pulfations  of  the  Arteries, 
but  as  it  is  carried  off  in  a  greater  number  of 
Canals,  befides  the  mufcular  adtion  which  ac¬ 
celerates  the  motion  of  the  Blood  in  both,  but 
efpecially  in  the  Veins*  But  further,  the  Veins, 
as  in  the  Chyle- Veffeis,  and  7 'horadek  Duff 
above  deferibed,  have  Valves  placed  at  conve¬ 
nient  diftances,  which  all  open  inwards,  for  the 
progrefs  of  the  Blood  towards  the  Heart ;  fo 
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that  being  forwarded  in  its  paffage  that  way, 
cannot  return  back  again  ;  and  it  may  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  thefe  Valves  are  the  moft  nume¬ 
rous  where  they  are  the  moft  wanted,  as  in  the 
Limbs,  and  other  places  where  the  venal  Blood 
afcends upwards,  being  fewer  in  number,  where 
the  courfe  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  diverts 
iideways,  and  few  or  none  where  it  is  diredly 
downwards.  But  1  fhall  now  go  on  to  de- 
icribe  the  diftribution  of  the  Veins,  the  larger 
of  which  very  near  agree  and  correfpond  with 
that  of  the  Arteries. 

As  the  Aorta  or  great  Artery  receives  the  The 
Blood  from  the  Heart,  and  difperfes  it  into  all  circuU** 
parts  of  the  Body,  fo  the  Cava,  as  has  been  cion, 
obferv’d,  like  a  main  river,  receives  into  it  the 
Blood  from  all  parts  of  the  Body,  proceeding 
firft  from  Veffels  exquifitely  fmall  and  im¬ 
perceptible,  and  afterwards  uniting  in  larger 
branches,  empty  themfelves  into  its  afcending 
and  defcending  Trunks,  at  proper  and  conve¬ 
nient  diftances.  The  fuperior  or  defcending 
Cava ,  receives  firft  the  coronary  Vein  from  the 
Heart,  near  the  place  where  it  opens  into  the 
Auricle,  and  before  it  pierces  the  Pericardium 
or  Purfe  of  the  Heart,  it  receives  the  Vena  fine 
pari ,  which  is  made  by  the  union  of  the  Veins 
of  the  Ribs,  likewife  the  Bronchial  Veins  that 
accompany  the  Broiichia  in  the  Lungs. 

The  next  are  the  Subclavian  and  Jugular 
Veins,  which  are  pretty  large,  and  anlwer  to 
the  Subclavian,  Cervical  and  Jugular  Arteries, 
and  are  the  next  of  any  note,  that  open  into 
the  defcending  Cava .  Thefe  are  divided  into 
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the  external  and  internal ;  from  the  internal  is 
return’d  the  Blood  from  the  V entricles  of  the 
Brain,  and  into  them  alfo,  open  all  the  branches 
of  Veins  that  lye  among  the  bars  of  the  Mouth, 
which  are  often  ftruck  with  a  Cornet  or  Fleam, 
whenHorfes  happen  to  be  feiz’d  with  the  Gripes, 
or  other  fudden  diforders;  alfo  the  Ranulares 
or  Veins  under  the  Tongue,  and  many  other 
Branches  and  Veins  which  communicate  with 
thofe  of  the  Brain.  The  external  Jugulars  are 
thofe  large  Veins  which  run  the  length  of  the 
whole  Neck,  one  on  each  fide  near  the  Gullet, 
and  are  conftantly  opened  in  all  cafes  that  re¬ 
quire  bleeding  ;  thefe  being  the  largeft  and  fafeft 
in  the  Body  of  a  Horfe.  Thefe  receive  and  carry 
back  that  portion  of  Blood,  which  comes  from 
all  the  external  parts  of  the  Head  and  Face, 
viz.  from  the  Eye- Veins,  the  Temple- Veins, 
and  thofe  of  the  Nofe  and  Lips. 

The  Subclavian  Veins,  viz.  the  two  large 
Veins  which  pafs  along  by  the  fubclavian  Arte¬ 
ries  under  the  Channel-bones,  not  only  receive 
a  great  part  of  the  Blood  wdiich  enters  the 
Cheft,  but  like  wife  have  all  thofe  Veins  open 
into  them,  whitth  run  along  the  outward  part 
of  the  Breaft,  Fore-legs,  and  Feet.  The  Plate 
Veins,  which  open  into  the  Subclavian,  runs 
along  the  inlide  of  the  Fore-leg  towards  the 
Knee,  anfwering  thofe  on  a  Man’s  Arm,  and 
are  frequently  opened  for  lamenefs  in  the  Breaft 
or  Shoulders  ;  but  I  have  often  had  Florfes  bled 
there  on  other  accounts,  with  good  fuccefs. 
Below  this  are  theShank-VeinsandShakle-Veins, 
which  communicate  with  the  Plate-Vein.  The 
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Shank-Veins  are  thofe  that  run  in  the  hollow 
on  each  fide  of  the  Back-Sinew,  between  it  and 
the  Shank  ;  and  the  Shakle-Vein  is  that  branch 
which  runs  acrofsthe  Back-Sinew,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  Shank-Veins  on  each  fide, 
under  the  place  where  a  Horfe  is  ihakled.  But 
this  Vein  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  is  fcarce  ever 
to  be  feen  or  felt,  but  when  a  Horfe  happens  to 
he  extremely  hot ;  and  then  we  may  perceive 
one  or  more  branches  run  acrofs  the  Sinew.  I 
have  fometimes  known  pretty  large  Varixes  in 
thofe  parts,  by  which  the  Shakle-Vein  has  ap¬ 
peared  very  plain  and  vilible  at  all  times,  and 
been  the  caufe  of  great  weaknefs  and  de¬ 
bility  in  the  Limb,  till  it  has  been  removed  by 
manual  operation.  Thefe,  and  the  Shank- 
Veins,  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Coronet 
and  Toe.  Thofe  of  the  Toe  are  often  opened 
for  Infirmities  of  the  Feet,  and  the  Veins  about 
the  Coronet  are  frequently  cut  afunder  in  the 
cure  of  Quitters,  and  other  accidents  in  thofe 
parts,  and  fometimes  with  lefs  danger  to  the 
Horfe  than  one  could  well  imagine. 

The  afcending  Cava,  which  runs  along  by 
the  Spines  of  the  Back,  and  carries  the  Blood 
from  all  the  lower  parts  upwards  to  the  Heart, 
receives  firft  thofe  branches  of  Veins,  which 
return  the  Blood  from  moll  parts  of  the  Lower 
Belly,  viz .  the  Mefenterice  from  the  Mefentery, 
the  Porta  from  the  Liver,  the  Emulgents  from 
the  Kidneys,  the  Spermatic  Veins  from  the 
parts  of  Generation,  and  where  it  is  divided, 
as  the  defcending  Aorta  into  the  internal  aad 
external  Jliacks.  The  firft  receives  branches 
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from  the  Hypogaftricks,  by  which  the  Blood 
is  returned  from  the  Matrix,  Bladder,  and 
ftreight  Gut,  and  into  the  latter,  viz.  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Iliacks  open  into  the  Epigraflicks,  with 
branches  from  the  Peritoneum ,  and  external 
parts  of  the  Lower  Belly,  which  in  the  Farriers 
terms  are  denominated  by  different  names,  as 
the  Kidney-Veins  near  the  Loins,  the  Flank 
and  Spur-Veins,  which  are  often  ftruck  and 
wounded  by  the  Spurs,  the  Liver- Veins  on 
the  fide  of  the  Lower-Belly,  and  are  fometimes 
opened  from  a  fufpicion  of  difeafes  in  the 
Bowels,  and  alfo  that  of  the  Rump,  called  the 
Tail-Vein,  which  the  Farriers  frequently  open, 
or  elfe  fcarify  the  Tail  in  the  Staggers,  and 
other  diforders  that  affedt  the  Head.  The 
Thigh-Veins,  and  the  Crural-Veins,  alfo  en¬ 
ter  into  the*,  external  Iliacks  and  Epigrafticks, 
as  the  Shank-Veins  in  the  Fore-Legs  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Subclavians.  The  Thigh- Vein 
runs  along  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  and  is  often 
opened  in  Fevers,  Lamenefs  of  the  Hips,  and 
diforders  of  the  Loins  and  Kidneys.  The  Cru¬ 
ral  Veins  are  thofe  on  the  lower  Limbs,  on 
each  fide  the  Inftep,  and  anfwer  to  the  Shank- 
Veins,  in  the  Fore-Legs  above  defcribed. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Lymphatick  Veffels. 

npHE  Lymphatick  Veffels  arife  from  all 
parts  of  the  Body  at  the  extremities  of 
the  Arteries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Veins, 
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‘  but  more  plentifully  from  the  Glands  than  any 
where  eife.  They  are  dear  pellucid  Tubes.,  of 
a  cylindrical  Figure,  and  as  they  appear  to  the 
Eye,  feem  only  to  con  ft  ft  of  one  exquifitely 
thin  Coat.  They  often  take  their  courfe  thro" 

Glands ;  but  v/hen  it  is  fo,  there  is  generally 
another  branch,  that  either  paifes  over  or  along 
the  fide  of  that  Gland,  which,  as  Mr.  Chefelden 
well  obferves,  may  prevent  their  Fluid  from 
being  obftruded,  which  would  readily  happen 
in  cafe  thefe  Glands  through  which  they  paft 
iliould  become  difeafed.  Thofe  of  the  Lower 
Belly,  enter  partly  into  the  Vena  LaSIece,  Se- 
eundi  Generis ,  which  rife  from  the  fmall  Guts, 
and  partly  into  the  receptacle  of  the  Chyle, 
and  thofe  of  the  Cheft  into  the  Dhoracick  DudI , 
and  Subclavian  Veins ;  many  of  them  alfo  oped 
into  other  large  Veins  in  divers  parts  of  the 
Body,  from  whence  we  may  eaiily  gather,  that 
the  ufe  of  the  Lymph  is  to  dilute  the  Blood,  for  The  uf<? 
the  Lymph  being  a  very  fine  pure  Water,  mu  ft  ^  .J^o 
render  it  more  thin  and  fluid,  and  confequently 
more  fit  to  pafs  through  the  minuteft  Veftels. 

But  the  Lympha  Du  Sis  are  themfelves  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  as  expofes  them  to  frequent  rup¬ 
tures,  efpecially  in  Horfes,  whofe  great  weight 
join’d  with  their  labour,  and  many  other  con¬ 
curring  caufes,  eaiily  produce  fuch  accidents* 

I  have  feen  in  Horfes,  their  whole  Cheft  filled 
with  wTater,  fome times  the  Cavity  of  the  Lower 
Belly  only,  and  fdmetimes  both  Cheft  and 
Lower  Belly,  efpecially  when  the  diftemper  has 
been  of  any  continuance ;  and  therefore  in  ail 
violent  and  vifible  oppreffions,  which  generally 
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precede  fuch  diftempers,  I  have  found  the 
greateft  fuccefs  from  large  evacuatioris,  parti¬ 
cularly  fuch  as  promote  Urine  plentifully.  The 
Lymphcz  Duffs  are  branched  out  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Veins,  in  many  and  various  ra¬ 
mifications,  and  therefore  have  valves  at  con¬ 
venient  diftances,  and  where  they  are  the  mo  ft 
neceflary  to  affift  the  motion  of  the  Lymph, 
and  prevent  its  regrefs ;  and  perhaps  the  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  Arteries,  and  the  mufcular  motion, 
may  alfo  contribute  fomewhat  towards  the  fame 
end. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Glands  or  Kernels. 

TUTORS  ES  being  as  much  fubjedt  to  difeafes 
•*-  of  the  Glands  as  moft  other  animals,  and 
a  Gland  being  the  fame  thing  that  we  com¬ 
monly  call  a  Kernel  in  brute  Creatures,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  thofe,  efpecially  who 
are  unlearned,  fome  notion  of  their  different 
kinds,  and  alfo  of  their  mechanifm  and  ufe, 
wherein  I  fhall  chiefly  follow  Mr.  Chefelden , 
who  has  given  a  more  rational  and  clear  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  and  ftrudture  of  the  Glands, 
than  fome  of  thofe  who  have  written  elaborate 
difcourfes  on  the  Secretions. 

A  Gland  or  Kernel,  according  to  this  author, 
is  chiefly  compofed  of  a  convolution  of  one  or 
more  Arteries  of  a  confiderable  length,  from 
whofe  fides  arife  vaft  numbers  of  excretory  dudts, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ladteals  arife  from 
the  Guts  to  receive  the  Chyle.  The  fame  au~ 
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thoris  of  opinion,  that  altho’  the  larger  Secre¬ 
tions  are  made  by  vifible  Glands,  (that  is,  fuch 
as  we  can  in  a  natural  ftate,  fee  plainly  with  the 
naked  eye,)  yet  that  unconvolved  Arteries  may 
have  excretory  Duffs,  by  which  he  imagines 
Secretions  are  made  from  all  the  Membranes 
that  line  Cavities.  That  numbers  of  Lympha- 
tick  Veffels  alfo  arife  from  thefe  Arteries,  whofe 
ufe  feems  to  be,  to  take  off  the  thinned:  part 
of  the  Blood,  from  fuch  places  wdiere  a  thick 
Fluid  is  to  be  feparated,  being  always  found  in 
greateft  plenty,  in  fuch  Glands  that  feparate 
the  thickeft  Fluids,  as  in  the  Liver,  and  Te- 
fticles ;  and  obferves,  that  where  the  thickeft 
Secretions  are  made,  the  velocity  of  the  Blood 
is  the  lead:,  as  if  it  was  contrived  on  pur- 
pofe  to  give  thofe  feemingly  tenacrous  parts, 
more  time  to  feparate  from  the  Blood  :  that 
the  Arteries  that  compofe  different  Glands, 
are  convolved  in  different  manners ;  but  thinks 
it  will  be  difficult  to  difcover,  whether  their 
different  Secretions  depend  upon  their  different 
convolutions.  The  fame  author  further  takes 
notice,  that  the  Excretory  Duffs  arife  from  ' 
the  Arteries,  and  unite  in  their  progrefs, *  as 
the  roots  of  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  even  dif¬ 
ferent  minerals,  in  their  growing,  often  derive 
their  diftinff,  proper,  nutritious  juices  from 
the  fame  kind  of  earth  ;  fo  the  Excretory 
Duds  in  different  Glands,  feparate  from  the 
fame  mafs  of  Blood  their  different  juices,  tho, 
we  have  no  certainty  what  thefe  different  Se¬ 
cretions  depend  upon,  whether  upon  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts,  or  on  different  attractions  *, 
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but  concludes  in  favour  of  the  latter,  viz,  that 
from  the  great  fimplicity  and  uniformity  ufually 
feen  in  nature’s  works,  he  is  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  different  fecretions  arife  from  the  dif- 
ferent  attractions,  feeing  that  in  plants  and  mi¬ 
nerals  there  feems  to  be  no  other  wav. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Chef  el  den,  in  his  ingenious  and 
accurate  account  of  the  Glands,  the  under- 
handing  of  which  is  of  no  fmall  confequence 
to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  ;  for  how  far 
thefe  are  difturbed  in  their  feveral  offices,  fo 
far  the  animal  body  muft  fuffer ;  and  this  in 
proportion  as  their  fecretions  are  of  more  or  lefs 
moment  to  the  prefervation  of  life  and  health, 
or  according  as  their  fituation  is  more  or  lefs 
dangerous,  and  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
proper  applications.  And  it  may  be  obferved, 
as  all  acute  difeafes  generally  proceed  from  an 
inordinate  motion  of  the  Biood,  and  this  often¬ 
times  from  an  obftruCled  perfpiration ;  fo  all 
chronical  difeafes,  for  the  moft  part,  arife  from 
a  diflemperature  in  the  Glands. 

Glands  of  The  Glands  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are 

Kinds  *  more  or  hfs  t0  be  found  in  almoft  all  parts  of 
the  body,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  may 
belt  perform  their  various  functions.  Thus 
even  all  the  Membranes  that  line  cavities,  are 
ftudded  with  Glands,  or  have  veflels  that  dis¬ 
charge  a  Mucus,  to  preferve  them  from  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  parts  contained  within  them  and 
thofe  parts  that  are  expofed  to  the  air,  as  the 
Nofe,  Ears,  Mouth,  and  Head  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe,  have  alfo  their  Membranes  befet  with 
Glands,  to  preferve  them  from  turning  too  dry. 
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and  from  other  injuries  to  which  the  external 
air  would  expofe  them.  The  Skin  is  alfo  thought 
to  be  full  of  very  minute  fmall  Glands,  which 
feparate  the  Sweat,  and  are  called  the  Miliary 
Glands,  from  their  refemblance  to  millet-feed. 

The  Udder  in  Mares  is  alfo  glandulous,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  milk.  The  Liver,  as  has 
been  obferved,  is  the  largeft  Gland  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  all  animals,  for  the  feparation  of  the 
Gall  or  Bile  ;  the  ufe  of  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  its  defcription.  The  Pan¬ 
creas,  or  Sweetbread,  is  alfo  glandulous,  and 
likewife  prepares  a  juice  for  the  help  of  digef- 
tion  ;  and  the  Kidneys  are  of  great  moment 
for  the  feparation  of  the  Urine.  There  are  ^eir 
alfo  the  falivary  Glands  that  feparate  the  juices 
in  the  Mouth,  which  are  fqueezed  into  it  by 
the  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  ferves  to 
moiften  the  food,  and  render  it  not  only  fit  to 
be  fwallowed,  but  the  more  eafy  of  digeftion. 

Of  thefe,  the  Parotid  Glands  are  the  largeft, 
and  are  fituated  behind  the  lower  Jaw,  under 
the  Ears ;  their  excretory  Duels  palling  through 
the  Buccinator  Mufcles  into  the  Mouth.  The 
next  are  the  inferior  maxillary  Glands,  fituated 
at  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  jaw,  having 
their  excretory  Dudts  entering  the  Mouth  on 
both  hides  under  the  Tongue,  and  near  the 
Grinding-Teeth.  Another  fmall  Gland,  called 
Sublingualis ,  lies  more  inward,  under  the  root  The  Sub- 
of  the  Tongue,  and  is  the  chief  feat  of  the  lin&ucglu 
Strangles  in  young  Horfes.  Thefe,  with  the  of  the 
Toniils  near  the  Uvula ,  are  the  chief  falivary  Strangles. 
GJands.  The  other  Glands  within  the  Mouth 
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being  very  fmall,  and  chiefly  difperfed  upon 
the  inner  Membranes,  ferve  to  keep  the  Mouth 
fufficiently  moift.  In  the  human  body,  num¬ 
bers  of  thefe  fmall  Glands  may  be  felt  at  all 
times  on  the  infide  of  the  Lips,  which  preferve 
them  from  growing  dry  by  much  fpeaking  ; 
but  in  Horfes,  that  have  no  need  of  fpeech, 
there  are  fcarce  any  to  be  felt,  except  a  very 
few,  and  thefe  exceeding  fmall,  at  the  two  An¬ 
gles  or  Corners  of  the  Mouth.  For  the  foam 
that  falls  from  a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  when  he 
champs  upon  his  Bit,  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Salivary  Glands. 

As  to  the  Lymphatick  Glands,  they  are  fituat- 
ed  feme  few  in  the  Head,  feme  in  the  Thorax 
or  Cheft,  and  feme  in  the  Lower  Belly,  others 
in  the  Interfaces  of  the  Mufcles,  or  accom¬ 
pany  the  large  Blood-veflels.  And  thofe  under 
the  Armpits,  and  in  the  Groins,  are  alfc  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  Lymphatick  Glands;  but  in 
Horfes,  are  much  fmailer  in  proportion  than 
in  Men,  tho’  they  feem  to  run  a  greater  length  ; 
and  perhaps  if  they  were  larger,  and  more  pro¬ 
minent,  might  eafily  be  hurt,  or  too  much 
prefled  by  the  violent  motions  of  a  Horfe. 

Mr.  Chefelden  reckons  the  Glandula  Pinealis , 
which  DesCartes  very  ridiculoufly  took  to  be  the 
feat  of  the  foul,  only  a  Gland  of  this  kind,  hav¬ 
ing  often  feen  large  Lymphce  Duels  running 
into  it  from  the  Plexus  Choroides ,  and  has  alfo 
obferved  a  large  Lymphatick  enter  into  the 
Glandula  Pituitaria ,  which  lyes  in  the  bails  of 
the  Brain;  tho’  this  has  been  judg’d  by  moft 
anatomifts  to  he  only  an  excrenientitious  Gland. 

Several 
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Several  Lymphatick  Glands  are  alfo  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Neck,  accompanying  the  Carotid 
Arteries,  and  internal  jugular  Veins.  The  Gian- 
dulce  Thyroidea,  which  are  fituated  immediately 
below  the  Thyroid  Cartilage,  are  alfo  reckoned 
of  the  Lymphatick  kind,  as  alfo  the  Thymus 
immediately  within  the  Thorax .  The  Thymus 
is  much  larger  in  children  than  in  grown  ’'per* 
fons,  but  is  not  fo  in  brutes  ;  a,nd  the  above- 
mentioned  author  has  obferved,  that  in  men 
as  the  Thymus  grows  lefs,  the  Thyroid  Glands 
grow  larger,  and  that  the  Thymus  and  Glan¬ 
dule  Thyroidcs ,  both  belong  to  the  fame  Lym- 
phaticks ;  and  I  have  feen  both  the  Thy?nus  and 
Glandule  Thyroids,  in  a  glandered  Horfe,  all 
over  cancerous,  and  the  Lungs  at  the  fame  time 
little  or  no  ways  tainted.  There  are  in  the 
Thorax ,  befides  the  Thymus  and  Thyroides ,  feve- 
ral  Lymphatick  Glands  about  the  bafis  of  the 
Heart,  and  fides  of  the  Lungs  :  And  we  may 
alfo  obferve,  many  Lymphatick  Glands  in  the 
Lower  Belly,  particularly  in  the  Mefentery, 
and  fome  among  the  fat  about  the  Kidneys, 
and  by  the  fides  of  the  Iliack-Veflels.  The 
Lymphatic  Glands  in  the  Limbs  are  but  few, 
and  thefe  for  the  mod  part  fmall  in  a  Horfe, 
unlefs  they  happen  to  be  inflated.  That  which 
is  fituated  in  the  fat,  called  the  Pope’s  eye,  is 
generally  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  walnut ; 
but  when  the  Lymphatick  Glands  happen  to 
be  diftempered,  the  fmalleft  will  fometimes 
grow  to  a  very  large  fize. 

^  When  the  Lymphatick  Glands  happen  to  be 
difealed  in  any  great  degree,  then  the  Lyal¬ 
in  4  phatick 
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phatick  Veffels  are  apt  to  burft  andcaufe  Drop- 
iies.  If  in  the  Thorax,  the  whole  Cavity  of 
the  Cheft  will  fometimes  be  filled  with  Water, 
if  in  the  Lower  Belly,  a  common  Dropfy  will 
generally  en!ue.  The  disorders  of  the  other 
Glands,  are  alfo  attended  with  many  ill  com 
fequences ;  for  when  the  Liver  is  difeafed,  or 
the  bilious  Dudts  any  ways  obftruded,  this 
will  in  time  produce  the  Jaundice,  unlefs  great 
care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  parotid  Gland, 
and  all  others  about  the  Throat,  Ears,  and 
Mouth,  are  generally  affeded  in  violent  Colds,, 
whereby  their  Secretions  are  either  cbftruded,  or 
are  too  profile,  and  when  the  finall  Glands  and 
Membranes  of  the  Guts  are  difordered,  either 
a  violent  coftivenefs  or  purging  will  follow, 
according  as  they  happen  to  be  more  or  lef$ 
affeded,  and  if  to  any  extream,  with  the  atten¬ 
dants  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  as  Tenfion,  inward 
Inflammation,  and  fometimes  Mortification.  But 
every  one  muff  be  more  or  lefs  fenfible,  of  the 
mifehiefs  that  arife  from  diforders  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  for  when  thefe  are  any  ways  hurt,  fo  as 
not  to  perform  their  office,  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  in  a  capacity  to  feparate  the  Urine  from 
the  Blood,  then  the  whole  Body  becomes  fwobi 
and  inflated,  which  is  generally  followed  with 
ruptures  of  the  Lymphaticks,  and  other  final! 
Veffels,  and  fo  ends  in  a  fuffocation;  or  elfe,  in 
ftrpng  vigorous  Horfes,  rifes  in  watery  Tumors 
all  oyer  the  Body,  and  caufes  what  the  Farriers 
improperly  call  a  watery  Farcy,  which  is  alfo 
dangerous,  unlefs  proper  helps  be  timely  ad- 
minifteredo  On  the  other  hand,  when  thefe 

fecretions 
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fecretions  are  too  liberal,  by  an  over  relaxation 
of  the  Kidneys  $  this  occaiions  a  continual  pro- 
fufion  of  Urine,  whereby  the  natural  Strength 
is  impaired,  and  the  wnole  annual  r  raroc  weais> 
ened  and  debilitated.  Ah  there  effects  i  have 
feen  in  Horfes,  to  which  their  labour  and 
hard  fervices  expofe  them  more  than  other 
animals.  I  have  like  wife  known  level  al  Olands 
in  the  external  parts  inflamed  and  come  to  fup~ 
puration,  and  fometimes  indurated  and  fchii- 
xous,  but  moil  of  thele  have  been  lately  cuted 
either  by  proper  digeftion  only,  by  excifion, 
or  by  application  of  caufticks,  whicn  will  be 
fully  explained  when  I  come  to  treat  oi  thefe 
particular  cures.  1  he  Glands  that  ferve .  to 
lubricate  the  Joints,  and  the  difeales  to  which 
thofe  parts  are  expofed,  will  aifo  be  taken  notice 
of  in  their  proper  place, 

CHAP,  IX. 

Of  the  Brain  and  Nerves, 

THE  Brain  has  two  remarkable  Teguments 
or  membranous  covers,  the  uppermoft 
called  the  Dura  Mater  being  very  ftropg,  and 
the  undermoft  the  Pia  Mater ,  fiom  its  cl  ole 
adherence  to  the  fubflance  of  the  Biain. 

Dura  Mater  is  tied  to  the  balls  of  the  Skull, 
and  to  all  the  Sutures  or  Junctures  byFilaments 
and  Blood  veffels,  which  communicate  with 
the  Scalp,  and  external  parts  of  the  Head ; 
but  adheres  lightly  to  the  other  parts.  It  has 
three  precedes  3  tlie  firft  is  called  Falx ,  from 
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its  refemblance  to  a  fickle,  dividing  the  Brain 
in  two  halves.  In  a  Horfe  it  is  not  fo  much 
arched  as  in  Men,  becaufe  of  the  flatnefs  and 
length  of  his  Forehead ;  and,  as  Mr.Cbefelden  has 
obferved,  the  upper  part  of  the  Skull  in  Brutes 
is  made,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fit  the  folds  of 
the  Brain,  which  indeed  is  plain  to  be  obferved 
in  Horfes,  v/here  it  lies  as  in  a  cafe,  and  by 
that  means  is  prefer ved  from  being  injured  by 
violent  concuffions.  The  fecond  procefs  runs 
from  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  former 
towards  each  Ear,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  Os 
fetrofum.  The  third  runs  downward  towards 
The  zw  the  great  Foramen  or  Hole,  thro’  which  the 
Mater,  fpinal  Marrow  pafies.  The  Dura  Mater  has 
feveral  large  Veins,  ufually  called  Sinufes ,  to 
difiinguifh  them  from  the  other  Veins  which 
are  cylindrical.  Thefe  receive  the  Blood  from 
the  lefier  Veins.  One  runs  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  Falx,  and  a  final  ler  one  runs  along 
the  lower  edge.  There  are  befides  thefe  feve- 
ral  other  Sinufes,  viz.  the  Longi tudinalis  fupe - 
ncTj  the  Re B us  and  Longitudmahs  inferior, 
and  two  called  the  Lateral  Sinufes ,  which  be¬ 
gin  at  the  endings  of  the  longitudinal  and  fireight 
Sinufes ,  into  which  the  others  empty  them- 
felves.  I  hefe  pafs  through  the  eight  Foramen 
O  the  Skull  into  the  internal  Jugular  Veins, 
i  here  is  alfo  a  circular  Sinus,  which  empties 
itieli  partly  by  detached  branches  into  the 
Lateral Sinufs,  and  partly  into  two  others  called 
the  Cervical  Smujes,  which  pafs  down  on  each 
fide  through  the  great  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sx mb  and  through  the  tranverfe  precedes  of 

the 
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the  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck  ;  but  mo  ft  of  the 
Sinufes  of  the  Dura  Mater  empty  themfelves 
into  the  internal  Jugulars. 

The  Pi  a  Mater  is  a  much  finer  and  thinner  ThePU 
Membrane  than  the  Dura  Mater ,  and  adhering  Mater * 
clofe  to  the  Brain,  involves  its  whole  fubftance, 
fomewhat  refembiing  the  film  that  covers  a  ripe 
walnut.  It  has  a  vaft  number  of  very  fmall  Arte¬ 
ries  that  fpring  from  the  Cervical  and  Carotids , 
and  are  here  divided  into  extreme  minute 
branches,  that  the  Blood  may  not  enter  the 
Brain  with  too  much  impetuofity,  which  would 
be  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous.  Its  Veins 
are  from  the  jugulars,  and  united  in  fuch 
manner,  as  they  may  more  eaftly  open  into 
the  Sinufes  in  fewer  and  larger  Branches,  by 
which  this  fine  Membrane  is  preferved  from 
inflammation,  which  otherwise  might  eafily 
happen  upon  every  flight  accident,  if  the  arte¬ 
rial  Blood  (hould  meet  with  any  great  ob  ft  ruc¬ 
tion  upon  it. 

There  is  another  thin  Membrane  between 
the  Pia  Mater  and  Dura  Mater ,  called  the 
Anchor vides,  which  with  the  other  two  alfo  ac~  The  A^ 
companies  the  Medulla  Spinalis ,  which  may  be chorGldes* 
feparated  by  a  nice  hand  and  great  application, 
by  which  it  appears  analagous  to  all  the  other 
membranous  tubes  in  the  animal  body. 

The  Brain  confifts  of  two  principal  parts, 
viz,  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum .  The  Cere-  The  Cere¬ 
brum  is  that  which  fills  up  all  the  upper  ^ndgr^or 
fore-part  of  the  Skull,  and  is  feparated  from 
the  Cerebellum  by  the  fecond  procefs  of  the 
JJura  Mater  above  defcribed.  Its  upper  fide  is 

divided 
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divided  into  two  hemifpheres  or  halves,  and  its 
coder  fide  into  four  Lobes,  the  two  pofterior 
Lobes  being'  larger  than  the  anterior.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  four  Lobes  appears  the  Infun - 
dihilum  running  from,  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain  into  the  Glandula  Pituitaria ,  which  Mrf 
Cbejslden  takes  to  be  a  Lympbatick ,  agreeing 
with  the  defcripiion  former  Anatom  ids  have 
given  of  it,  die/  not  with  the  ufe  they  have 
affigned  to  it.  And  this  I  imagine  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  their  not  being  enough  acquainted 
with  the  Lymphatic  Veffels  and  Glands.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Brain  is  of  a  cineritious  or 
aihy-eolour,  called  its  cortical  part,  and  its 
lower  or  inner  fide  being  white,  is  therefore 
-called  the  Corpus  Calhfum ,  under  which  appear 
the  two  fuperior  V entricles,  which  are  divided 
into  right  and  left  by  a  thin  Membrane  named 
Septum  Lucidum ,  which  is  extended  between 
the  Corpus  Calhfum  and  Fornix .  The  Fornix 
is  a  medullary  fubftance  which  reaches  from 
the  anterior  or  fore-part  of  thefe  Ventricles, 
beginning  with  two  fmall  roots,  and  after- 
wards  divides  info  feveral  branches  called  Crura 
Fondas.  In  the  bafis  of  thefe  two  Ventricles 
are  the  Corpora  Striata,  which  are  fo  called 
from  their  Breaks  and  variegations,  and  the 
Fhalami Nervorum  Opti corum ,  where  the  Optick 
Nerves  pals;  and  beyond  thefe  are  the  Nates 
and  Fifes,  which  are  only  two  fmall  protube¬ 
rances  of  the  Brain.  Above  the  Nates  is  fituated 
the  Gland  la  Pinealis ,  and  upon  the  Fhalami 
Nervorum  0 pH  corum  are  the  Plexus  Choroides , 

,  confiding  of  a  number  of  Blood- Veffels,  Glands 
f  f,  and 
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and  Lymph ce  DuBs.  Under  the  beginning  of 
the  Fornix  is  a  fmail  Foramen  or  Hole,  with 
another  under  its  middle,  and  the  fpace  between 
thefe  Foramina  and  the  Cerebellum  under  the 
two  anterior  Ventricles,  confiitutes  the  third 
Ventricle. 

The  Cerebellum  lies  partly  under  the  Brain,  The  Cen- 
and  is  feparated  from  it  by  the  fecond  procefs  helium 
of  the  Dura  Mater ,  which  Mr.  Chejelden  has 
obferved  to  be  bony,  in  all  the  rapacious  ani¬ 
mals  he  has  diffecied  5  and  in  moft  others  it  is 
fo  firm  and  lo  commodioufly  fituated,  that  the 
Cerebellum  cannot  be  eafily  preffed  upon  by  the 
Cerebrum .  The  fourth  Ventricle  belongs  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  Cerebellum ,  and  is  plain,  to  be  feen 
when  that  is  divided  lengthways.  The  bafis  of 
the  Cerebellum  confifts  of  two  medullary  bodies 
called  Pedunculi ,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
fourth  Ventricle  is  named  Calamus  Scriptorius , 
from  the  refemblance  it  has  to  a  Writer's 

FHe 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  is  a  continuation  of  The  Me- 
the  medullary  part  both  of  the  Cerebrum  and  dulla 
Cerebellum ,  and  the  fpinal  marrow  is  a  pro-  lo'^uUU 
d action  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  which  pafles 
through  the  great  Foramen  or  Hole  of  the  Skull, 
and  through  the  whole  channel  of  the  Neck-* 
fpines  of  the  Back  and  Loins  :  It  enlarges  in  a 
Horfe  about  the  Withers,  where  the  large 
Nerves  are  given  to  the  Fore-Legs,  and  in  the 
Loins  where  the  crural  Nerves  are  diftributed 
to  the  Hind-Legs,  Thighs,  and  all  the  hinder 
parts,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 
from  whence  thefe  and  many  other  Nerves 
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fpring,  is  called  the  Cauda  Equina ,  which  is  a 
term  proper  enough  in  the  anatomy  of  a  Horfe. 
The  cover  that  involves  the  fpinal  marrow  is  a 
production  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  al¬ 
ready  defcribed,  viz,  the  Dura  Mater ,  Pi  a 
Mater ,  and  Anchor oides ,  and  in  this  refembles 
mod  of  the  other  tubes  in  the  animal  body. 

The  The  Nerves  are  the  indruments  of  all  fenfa- 
^erves*  tion,  and  may  alfo  be  accounted  the  primary 
caufe  of  all  motion,  as  they  actuate  the  Mufcles, 
which  are  the  immediate  inftruments  thereof. 
All  the  Nerves  take  their  origins  from  the  me¬ 
dullary  part  of  the  Brain,  and  Cerebellum ,  from 
the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  and  pith  of  the  Back. 
At  their  firfh  egrefs  they  appear  like  white 
v  threads,  and  have  a  coat  from  the  Pia  Mater  ■, 
and  in  their  palfage  through  the  Dura  Mater 
obtain  another  from  it  that  is  much  dronger, 
which  make  a  cover  to  them  in  all  parts  when¬ 
ever  they  go.  Former  anatomids  have  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  nine  pair  of  Nerves  arifing  from 
the  Head,  but  the  mod  modern  reckon  ten 
pair,  including  the  fil'd  pair,  which  take  their 
origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal  Marrow, 
as  being  chiefly  fpent  on  the  Head. 

Their  di-  The  fil'd  are  the  Olfaffcry ,  that  in  Brutes 
ftribution  are  a  production  of  the  two  anterior  Ventricles 
panfof C  °f  ^e  Brain,  which  palling  thro’  the  Os  Cri - 
the  Body  briforme ,  are  fpread  in  innumerable  impercep- 
ofaHorie.  ^^<^5  ap  over  the  thin  Membrane  that 

lines  the  iniide  of  the  Nodrils,  and  ferve  to  the 
fenfe  of  Smelling. 

The  fecond  are  the  Optic  Nerves,  which 
chiefly  contribute  to  vifion.  They  rife  from 
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the  Thalami  Nervorum  Opticornm ,  pafs  through  The  ten 
the  Sphenoidal  Bone,  and  form  the  Membrana  Pf^  of 
retina  in  each  Eye,  which  Membrane  is  by  which 
manv  reckoned  the  feat  of  the  Gatta  Serena,  ar*fc  froin 
viz.  that  fort  of  blindnefs  where  no  vifible  de- lhe  Hcad* 
fed  or  blemifh  appears  on  the  Eye. 

The  third  pair  are  diftributed  to  the  Tegu¬ 
ments  or  coats  of  the  Eye,  and  feveral  of  its 
mufcles,  whence  they  are  called  Motores  Oculi . 

The  fourth  pair  are  fpent  on  the  Trochlear 
Mufcles  of  the  Eye.  By  thefe  Mufcles  the 
paffions  are  chiefly  exprefs’d  in  the  feveral  mo¬ 
tions  they  give  to  the  Eye,  and  therefore  are 
ufually  called  the  Pathetick  Nerves. 

The  fifth  pair,  after  piercing  th cDura  Mater , 
divide  into  three  principal  branches,  the  firft 
called  the  Opthalmick,  a  great  part  of  it  being 
fpent  on  the  Fat  on  the  Lachrymal  Gland, Mem¬ 
branes  and  Eye-Lids,  with  feme  branches  to 
the  Membranes  of  the  Nofe  and  Teguments 
of  the  Forehead.  The  fecond  branch  gives 
twigs  to  the  Palate  and  Noftrils,  to  the  Cheek 
and  upper  Jaw,  and  alfo  to  the  upper  Teeth, 
with  other  fmall  twigs  to  the  orbicular  Mufcles 
of  the  Eye-Lids,  Nofe  and  upper  Lip,  where 
they  mix  with  feme  Twigs  of  the  feventh  pair. 

The  third  is  diftributed  on  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Cheeks  and  Tongue,  the  lower  Jaw,  and  on 
both  the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the 
Ear.  One  confiderable  ramification  from  this 
branch  enters  the  canal  or  Sinus  of  the  lower 
Jaw-Bone,  and  gives  feveral  twigs  to  the  Lower 
Teeth,  Chin,  and  Under-Lip. 

The 
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The  fixth  pair  unite  with  the  opthalmick 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  is  fpent  on  that 
Mufcle  of  the  Eye  proper  to  Brutes,  called 
Septimus  Brut orum,  and  likewife  on  the  Abdu¬ 
cent  Mufcle  of  the  Eye. 

The  feventh  pair,  with  fome  branches  of  the 
fifth,  are  difplayed  on  the  internal  Ear,  and 
after  they  pafs  through  the  Skull,  give  branches 
to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  the  Gullet,  and 
detach  fome  external  branches  to  the  Neck  ; 
other  branches  of  this  pair  are  extended  to  the 
outward  Ear,  parotid  Glands  and  Cheeks,  all 
along  to  the  Chin.  In  Man  they  arife  from 
tinder  the  annular  procefs  of  theCerehellum>  but 
in  a  Horfe  from  the  Medulla  oblongata . 

The  eighth  pair  are  called  the  Par  Vagum , 
becaufe  they  are  difperfed  almoft  into  all  parts 
of  the  body,  their  branches  being  blended  and 
mixed  with  thofe  of  feveral  other  Nerves. 
After  they  pafs  out  of  the  Skull,  one  branch 
is  fpent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder-Blade, 
the  principal  trunk  taking  its  courfe  down  the 
Neck,  near  the  carotid  Artery,  deals  out  feve¬ 
ral  branches  to  the  Head  of  the  Windpipe,  and 
paffiog  into  the  Thorax  or  Cheft,  it  divides  in¬ 
to  two,  the  anterior  going  to  the  Pericardium 
or  Keart-purfe,  where  fome  of  its  branches 
unite  with  the  Intercoftal,  and  fupply  many 
fmall  branches  to  the  Heart,  &c .  the  pofterior 
branch  clefcends  with  the  Gullet,  fupplies  the 
Lungs  and  Stomach  with  innumerablebranches, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  fo  many  painful  fymp- 
toms  arile  affecting  the  Head,  when  the  Sto¬ 
mach  of  any  creature  is  in  the  leaft  hurt,  or 
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even  overcharged.  The  remaining  branches 
are  joined  with  the  Intercoftals,  and  pafs  down- 
wards  into  the  Lower  Belly. 

The  Intercoftal  takes  its  beginning  from  the 
fifth  and  fixth  pair,  and  paffing  out  from  a 
large  Ganglion  or  knot  formed  by  feveral 
branches,  which  communicate  with  fome  of 
the  firft  fpinal  Nerves,  and  defcending  with  the 
carotid  Arteries,  communicates  with  the  cervi¬ 
cal  Nerves  that  arife  from  the  Pith  of  the  Neck, 
and  gives  branches  to  fome  Mufcles  of  the  Plead 
and  Neck.  As  it  enters  the  Cheft  from  ano¬ 
ther  knot  or  Ganglion,  it  gives  out  branches,  by 
which  the  Windpipe,  Heart,  and  Lungs,  are 
principally  fupplied,  where  its  branches  again 
communicate  with  the  eighth  or  Par  Vaguin. 
After  this  the  Intercoflal  runs  down  by  the 
Vertebras  or  Rack  Bones  of  the  Cheft,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  branches  fent  from 
between  each  V ertebra,  and  when  it  has  palled 
thro’  the  Midriff  it  forms  another  Ganglion  a 
little  above  the  Kidneys,  into  which  fome 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  alfo  enter.  From 
this  knot  or  Ganglion  proceed  the  Nerves  of  the 
Guts,  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas  and  Kidneys,  &c. 

The  ninth  pair  being  principally  fpent  on 
the  Tongue,  are  the  chief  inftruments  ofTafte. 
Other  branches  of  this  Nerve  are  difperfed  in 
the  Glands  and  Mufcles  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Bread  and  Throat. 

The  tenth  pair,  which  fome  have  reckoned 
the  firft  of  the  cervical  Nerves,  rife  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  juft  as  it  paftes 
through  the  Skull,  and  are  all  fpent  on  the  ob~ 
V ql.  L  L  lique 
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lique  and  exterior  Mufcles  of  the  Head,  except 
fuch  branches  as  join  the  Intercoftal,  with  which 
this  pair  unites  at  its  firft  Ganglion,  and  thereby 
communicate  with  the  other  Nerves  above  de¬ 
fer  ibed. 

The  Nerves  that  arife  from  the  fpinal  Mar¬ 
row,  after  it  pafles  through  the  Skull,  are  in 
from  with-  Men  thirty  in  number,  but  in  Horfes  thirty- 
out  the  feven  pair,  which  I  {hall  but  juft  name,  they 
being  in  all  creatures  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  Back,  Loins,  and 
Os  Sacrum .  The  Neck  has  feven  pair,  which 
are  difperfed  partly  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Face, 
partly  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck,  and  partly 
on  thofe  of  the  Shoulders  and  Fore-legs,  which 
being  joined  with  a  branch  from  the  fecond  and 
fourth,  compofe  that  remarkable  Nerve  called 
the  Phrenick ,  which  goes  to  the  Midriff *  Pe¬ 
ricardium,  and  other  parts  within  the  Cheft. 

The  firft  two  pair  of  the  feventeen  V erte- 
brx  of  the  Back,  communicate  with  the  iower- 
moft  of  the  Neck,  fending  forth  fome  twigs 
to  the  Neck  and  Shoulders.  The  fecond  and 
all  the  other  fifteen  pair,  fend  each  of  them  a 
twig  to  the  intercoftal  Nerve,  by  which  they 
communicate  with  all  the  Nerves  of  the  Vifcera 
contained  both  in  the  Cheft  and  Lower-Belly, 
their  other  branches  being  chiefly  fpent  on  the 
intercoftal  Mufcles  which  lie  between  the  Ribs, 
as  alfo  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  with  fome 
twigs  that  are  difperfed  on  the  Lower-Belly. 

The  Nerves  that  arife  from  the  Vertebrae  of 
the  Loins  and  Os  Sacrum ,  are  chiefly  difperfed 
on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Loins,  Hips,  and  Hind- 

Legs, 
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Legs,  only  that  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
firft  pair  of  the  Loins  are  difperfed  all  over  the 
fle/hy  part  of  the  Midriff,  where  they  commu¬ 
nicate  with  feveral  of  thofe  above  de  bribed. 
Some  branches  are  alfo  fpent  on  the  Mufcle 
Pfoas ,  and  the  poflerior  branches  on  the  Lon- 
gijjimus  Dorfi ;  from  thefe  alfo  are  formed  th-at 
remarkable  Nerve  called  the  Sciatick ,  which  is 
the  larged  both  in  Men  and  Quadrupeds,  and 
is  fo  well  known  for  being  the  feat  of  the  Scia- 

■  .  O 

tica  or  Hip-Gout,  a  difeafe  from  which,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  Horfes  are  not  altogether  exempted,  hav¬ 
ing  feen  fome  few  cafes  which  plainly  feerned 
to  be  of  this  kind.  The  Penis  of  a  Horfe 
and  the  Matrix  in  a  Mare,  are  alfo  furnifhed 
from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  Loins,  and 
the  Tefticles  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
Os  Sacrum ,  and  from  thefe  alfo  many  fmall 
twigs  proceed  to  the  Tail,  which  are  neceffary 
to  its  various  motions,  and  may  be  plainly  feen 
in  a  Horfe  new  docked,  efpecially  when  the 
Blood  is  compleatly  flopped  by  aftrait  Ligature. 

To  this  fliort  defcription  of  the  Nerves  I  iJball 
only  add,  that  though  their  beginnings  are  not 
only  very  fmall,  but  of  an  exceeding  foft  tex¬ 
ture,  yet  as  they  pafs  a  little  way  from  their 
origins,  they  grow  very  ftrong  and  tenacious, 
and  by  their  communications  one  with  another, 
form  feveral  large  trunks  and  branches  which 
are  proportioned  to  the  parts  where  they  are 
fituated,  and  which  they  are  to  ferve,  even  as 
the  Mufcles  are  ftronger  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  they  are  to  move,  and  in  this  refpedt 
correfpond  with  the  Nerves  5  for  in  the  Limbs 
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and  fome  other  parts  where  the  Mufcles  require 
a  greater  fupply  of  fpirits,  the  nervous  trunks 
are  the  larged,  and  where  there  is  a  condant 
and  continued  motion,  the  nervous  Fibnllce 
are  the  moft  numerous,  as  in  the  Heart,  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  Guts,  as  alfo  in  the  Lungs  and 
Midriff.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  the  Nerves, 
that  notwithftanding  their  didindt  origins,  yet 
the  whole  nervous  fydem  is  fuch,  that  all  of 
them  communicate  more  or  lefs  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  tho’  we  are  not  in  the  lead  able  to  trace 
their  innumerable,  minuted  communications. 
The  Nerves  have  an  external  cover  or  Goat  from 
the  Membranes,  that  invelope  the  Brain,  and 
fpinal  Marrow,  which  has  been  difcovered  hy 
injecting  wax  of  different  colours  into  the  Blood- 
Veffels,  whereby  the  external  furfaces  of  the 
Nerves  are  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  wax 
injected  into  thefe  Veffels,  and  communicated 
from  them  to  the  Coats  of  the  Nerves,  while 
their  internal  fubdance  has  not  been  chang’d, 
but  remained  white.  When  a  Nerve  is  cut 
through,  it  feems  to  have  no  vifible  bore  or 
cavity  in' it,  and  fear ce  any  moidure,  its  texture 
being  exquifitely  fine  and  compact  3  but  that  they 
have  a  moidure  or  Liquidum  Nervofum ,  as  ana¬ 
tom  ids  term  it,  will  not  be  cleny’d  by  thofe  who 
have  examin’d  them  carefully  in  the  Body  of 
any  animal,  where  they  appear  flaccid,  and  no 
ways  dry,  as  fome  of  the  Cartilages  and  Bones, 
which  neverthelefs  have  their  proper  Juices 
circulating  thro’  them.  In  like  manner  the 
Nerves  have  alfo  their  proper  Fluids,  though 
fcheir  exadt  texture,  like  jjiany  other  minute 
4  C  things 
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things  in  the  animal  machine,  can  neither  he 
feen  by  the  naked  Bye,  nor  by  the  help  ofGlalfes. 

That  they  are  the.  primary  inftruments  both  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  is  fuffioiently  known,  whe¬ 
ther  this  properly  in  them  proceeds  from  the 
animal  fpirits,  or  from  their  vibrations,  or  from 
both.  The  flrudfure  and  difyofition  of  the 

1 

Nerves,  which  all  go  off  in  right  angles,  and 
not  by  circumvolutions  and  windings,  as  the 
Blood- Vefiels,  and  Lymphce  Duels ,  feems  to 
favour  a  vibration,  whatever  (hare  the  nervous 
juice,  by  its  inconveivable  fubtiltv,  may  alfo  have 
in  thefe  fenfations.  This  may  be  further  con- 
jedtur’d,  by  the  hidden  and  immediate  impulfe 
whereby  all  thefe  fenfations  are  communicated 
to  the  imagination  in  a  moment,  which  could 
not  be  fo  eaiily  conceived,  if  there  was  nothing 
befides  a  meer  undulation  of  the  nervous  fluids. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Senfanon 
Nerves,  and  the  ftrudfure  of  the  feveral  parts  of  £°w 
the  animal  Body,  we  may  eafily  account  for  all 
the  known  fenfations,  viz,,  of  Seeing,  Hearing, 
Smelling,  Tailing,  and  Feeling,  in  regard  there 
is  not  the  lead  point  throughout  the  whole 
animal  frame,  without  an  infinite  number  of 
little  fmall  branches  of  Nerves ;  by  thefe  fight 
is  communicated  to  the  Eyes,  the  moment  the 
vifual  rays  fall  upon  the  Retina :  Smells  as  foon 
as  any  odoriferous  Effluvia  ftrike  upon  the  fine 
Membrane,  that  lines  theNoftrils  :  Sounds, 
when  imprefiions  are  made  on  the  auditory 
Nerves,  that  move  the  parts  of  the  internal 
Ears,  which  are  wonderfully  contrived  for  that 
purpofe.  Tafte  is  alfo  conveyed  bv  the  Nerves 
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that  are  difperfed  on  the  Tongue,  and  other 
fine  Membranes  within  the  Mouth.  And  as 
to  the  fenfe  of  Feeling,  it  is  the  moft  univerfal 
of  all  others,  in  regard  no  part  of  the  Body 
can  be  touched  in  the  lead:  degree,  but  we  are 
immediately  fenfible  of  it,  and  the  fame  is 
more  or  lefs  obfervable  in  all  other  animals. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  Eye, 

f  .  \ 

MpHB  Eye  is  of  a  convex,  globular  form, 
covered  by  its  proper  lids,  and  inclofed 
within  an  orbit  or  fccket,  formed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  out  of  the  Bones.  The  Eyelids  preferve 
the  Eye  from  duft,  or  other  external  injuries; 
are  an  expanfion  of  the  Mufcles  and  Skin2 
the  inner  Membrane  being  of  an  exquifite  fine 
contexture,  that  they  may  no  ways  hurt  or  im¬ 
pair  the  furface  of  the  Eye.  Their  edges  have 
a  cartilaginous  or  griily  rim,  by  which  they  are 
fo  fitted  as  to  meet  clofe  together  in  time  of 
ileep,  or  upon  any  emergency,  to  prevent  duft 
or  other  accidents,  that  may  hurt  its  delicate 
texture. 

The  orbit  or  cavity  in  which  the  eye  is  fituat- 
ed,  is  lined  with  a  very  freeable  loofe  fat,  which 
is  not  only  eafy  to  the  Eye  in  its  various  mo¬ 
tions,  but  ferves  to  keep  it  fufficiently  moift,  as 
the  Lachrymal  Glands  feated  in  the  outer  corner 
or  angle  of  the  Eye,  ferve  to  moiften  its  fur- 
face,  and  to  wafh  off  any  duft  or  dirt  that  may 
get  into  it.  At  the  inner  corner  of  the  Eye 
next  the  Nofe,  is  a  Caruncle,  which  Mr.  Cher 
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felden  thinks  may  be  placed  there,  to  keep  that 
corner  of  the  Eye  from  being  totally  clofed, 
that  any  tears,  or  gummy  matter  may  flow 
from  under  the  Eye-lids  in  the  time  of  lleep, 
or  into  the  Puniia  Lachrymalia ,  which  are 
little  holes  placed  one  in  each  Eye-lid,  to  carry 
off  any  fuperfluous  moifture  or  tears  into  the 
Nofe.  And  it  is  chiefly  when  this  moifture 

J 

abounds  too  much,  that  it  runs  down  the 
Cheeks  in  fome  difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  the  Pune! a 
Lachrymalia  being  ftop’d,  or  not  being  large 
enough  to  receive  the  Moifture.  This  is  often 
to  be  obferved  in  Horfes,  and  I  have  feen  them 
alfo  fhed  tears  plentifully  in  docking,  and  other 
painful  operations,  and  like  wife  fome  very  doged 
Horfes  will  do  the  fame,  when  their  ftubborn- 
nefs  has  been  conquered  and  overcome. 

The  Eye  has  four  Membranes  or  Coats,  and  Its  Me  n- 
three  Humors.  The  firft  Membrane  is  called  or 
Punic  a  Adnata,  or  Conjunct  iv$>  and  covers  all  i.  h-  ifr. 
that  part  of  the  Eye  which  appears  white  in  a 
Man,  but  in  a  Horfe  variegated  with  ftreaks 
and  fpots  of  Brown,  and  being  reflected  back, 
lines  the  infide  of  the  Eye-lid,  and  by  that  in- 
verfion,  it  is  alfo  the  means  to  prevent  motes, 
drift,  fmall  flies,  or  any  other  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  getting  behind  the  Eye-ball  into  the  Orbit, 
which  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  This  » 
coat  is  fuil  of  Blood- Veffels,  which  appear  in 
little  red  ftreaks,  all  over  the  white  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Eye  when  it  is  inflamed,  and  where  there 
is  but  little  white,  as  in  the  Eyes  of  Horfes, 
the  Eye  appears  fiery,  and  the  Eye- lids  when 
opened  and  turn’d  back  look  red. 
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The  fecond  coat  has  its  fore-part  very  ftrong 
and  tranfpapent  like  horn,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  Cornea  or  horny-coat  ;  and  the  other  part, 
which  is  opaque  and  dark,  is  called  Scierotis . 
Under  the  Cornea  lies  the  Iris,  which  in  a  Horfe 
inclines  to  a  cinnamon'  colour.  The  middle  of 
this  Membrane,  or  Coat,  is  perforared  for  the 
admiffion  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  is  called  the 
Pupil.  Under  the  Iris  lie  the  P roc ejfus  Cili ares, 
which  go  off  in  little  Rays,  and  in  a  found  Eye 
are  plainly  to  be  feen  ;  as  often  as  thefe  pro- 
ceffes  contract,  they  dilate  the  pupil,  which 
may  always  be  obferved  in  places  where  the 
light  is  fmall,  but  in  a  ftrong  light,  the  circu¬ 
lar  fibres  or  the  Iris  aft  as  a  Sphinftre  Mufcle, 
and  leifen  the  Pupil,  and  theixfore  a  dilated 
or  wade  Pupil  in  a  ftrong  light,  is  aim  oft 
always  a  fign  of  a  bad  Eye.  Mr.  Chefelden 
obferves,  that  in  Men  the  Pupil  is  round, 
which  fits  them  to  fee  every  way  alike,  and  is 
the  fame  in  many  other  creatures,  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  the  prey  of  ravenous  birds 
and  beafts,  that  they  may  be  alv/ays  on  their 
guard,  to  fpy  out  their  enemies  and  to  avoid 
them  ;  but  Horfes,  and  other  large  creatures 
that  feed  on  grafs,  and  are  not  fo  much  expofed 
to  dangers  of  this  kind,  have  the  pupils  of 
their  Eyes  oblong  horizontally,  by  which  they 
are  able  to  view  a  large  fpace  upon  the  ground, 
which  is  alfo  the  reafon,  why  a  Horfe  that  has 
good  Eyes,  Hi  all  carry  his  Rider  as  fafe  in  the 
Night  as  in  the  Day,  and  will  find  the  way 
better  with  once  or  twice  travelling,  than  fome 
Men  that  have  travelled  the  fame  way  twenty 
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times ;  and  if  the  rider  happens  to  lead  him 
out  of  the  way,  will  fall  into  it  again  of  his 
own  accord. 

Under  the  Sclerotis  lies  the  Choroides ,  which  The  3d. 
is  the  third  coat  or  tunicle  of  the  Eye,  and  is 
fo  called  from  its  refembling  the  Chorion; which 
inwraps  the  Foetus  in  Utero.  In  Men  it  is  of  a 
dufky  brown-colour,  and  in  Beads  of  prey,  as 
the  above  mentioned  author  obferves,  a  great 
part  of  this  coat  is  white,  which  enables  them 
to  fee  bodies  of  all  colours  in  the  night  better 
than  Men,  in  regard  white  reflects  all  colours. 

But  Horfes  and  other  creatures  that  feed  upon 
grafs,  have  the  fame  parts  of  this  Membrane  of 
a  bright  green,  which  enables  them  to  fee  with 
lefs  light,  acid  makes  grafs  an  objed  they  can 
difcern  with  greatefl  ftrength,  and  therefore  it 
is  called  fometimes  Funica  Uvea ,  from  its  re¬ 
fembling  the  colour  of  a  grape,  and  has  only 
obtained  that  name  in  the  human  Eye,  from 
the  earlieft  anatomifts,  who  have  probably  be¬ 
gun  their  anatomical  ftudies  in  differing  brute 
creatures. 

The  innermofl  or  fourth  Tunicle,  is  called  The  4th. 
the  Membrana  Retina ,  which  is  only  an  expan- 
fion  of  the  Optick  Nerve  upon  the  Choroides , 
and  encompafleth  the  glaflfy  humor  like  a  net. 

By  a  combination  of  the  rays  of  Light  upon 
the  fine  filaments  of  this  Membrane,  all  exter¬ 
nal  images  are  convey’d  by  the  optic  Nerves  to 
the  Brain. 

Within  the  tunicles  or  coats  of  the  Eye,  are  The 
feated  the  three  Humors  which  chiefly  com-  Humors, 
pofe  the  Eye-balk  The  firft  is  the  Aqueous  or  * 
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watery  humor,  which  lies  foremoft,  and  feems 
chiefly  a  proper  Medium ,  to  preferve  the  chry¬ 
ftaline  humor  from  injuries  in  cafe  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  any  other  external  caufe.  Mr.  Che - 
felden  thinks  it  may  alfo  ferve  for  the  chryftal- 
line  humor  to  move  forward  in  it,  while  we  view 
near  objects,  and  backwards  for  remoter  obje&s, 
as  being  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  opticks,  for 
which  he  gives  fome  reafons,  from  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  the  Eyes  of  Fifhes,  which  the  curious 
may  fee  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  anatomy  of 
the  human  body,  pag.  296. 

Behind  the  aqueous  humor  lies  the  chryfta- 
line,  in  a  very  fine  Membrane  called  Aranea, 
being  thin  like  a  fpiders  web.  The  figure  of 
the  chryftaline  is  a  deprefled  globe  or  fpheroid, 
and  its  ufe  to  refradt  the  rays  of  light  that  pafs 
through  it,  fo  that  all  the  rays  proceeding  from 
the  fame  point  of  any  objedf,  being  firft  re- 
fradted  on  the  Cornea,  may  be  united  upon  the 
Retina . 

Th t  vitreous  humor  lies  behind  the  cryftaline, 
being  concave  on  its  forefide,  to  make  a  con¬ 
venient  lodgment  for  the  chryftaline,  and  its 
hinder  part  convex,  agreeable  to  the  globular 
form  of  the  Eye,  upon  which  the  'Tunica  Re¬ 
tina ,  and  Chord des  are  fpread.  This  humor  pof- 
feffes  a  fpace  larger  than  both  the  other  two, 
and  being  of  a  hue  like  alight-coloured  green 
glafs,  is  a  proper  medium  not  only  to  keep  the 
chryftaline  humor,  and  the  Retina ,  at  a  due 
diftance  one  from  the  other,  but  by  its  colour 
to  prevent  the  rays  of  light  falling  too  forcibly 
upon  the  latter,  which  might  weaken  or  im¬ 
pair  the  fight. 
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13  E  CAUSE  it  may  be  expected,  before  I  con- 
^  elude  the  anatomical  part,  that  I  fhould  alfo 
take  fome  notice  of  the  Ear  ;  I  fhall  therefore, 
to  gratify  the  defire  of  thofe  who  have  any  cu- 
riofity  that  way,  add  fome  few  things  to  what 
has  been  already  faid  concerning  it,  wherein 
I  fhall  be  as  brief  as  poffible,  in  regard  Elorfes 
are  not  very  much  fubjedt  to  difeafes  in  the 
organs  of  Hearing,  neither  can  fuch  defeats  in 
them  be  eafily  known,  unlefs  they  are  caufed 
by  outward  accidents,  or  attended  with  fwel- 
ling,  heat,  and  impoftumation,  or  other  vifible 
fymptoms  which  fometimes  happens.  But  if  a 
Horfe  fhould  lofe  his  Hearing,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  that  out  any  other  way,  than  by 
his  not  anfwering  to  the  call  of  the  voice, 
or  by  his  difregarding  all  manner  of  founds 
and  noife.  And  if  this  proceed  from  any  de¬ 
feat  in  the  organs,  or  obflrudtions  in  the  audi¬ 
tory  Nerves,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
remedy  for  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  another  place,  that  The  ex. 
the  external  Ear  is  of  ufe  to  colledt  and  gather  ternalEar. 
in  founds,  and  diredt  them  to  the  Meatus  Au¬ 
ditor  ius^  or  paffage  that  leads  to  the  Drum, 
other  wife  called  Membrana  T^ympani.  The 
paffage  has  a  Membrane  full  of  li  tie  Glands, 
where  a  thick  Mucus  is  feparated,  which  is 
called  the  wax  of  the  Ear.  This  not  only  keeps  ' 
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the  paffage  moift,  but  prevents  duft  and  infedts 
getting  into  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ferves  to 
foften  the  Noifes  from  without,  and  renders 
them  lefs  harfh  and  grating.  The  Hair  that  is 
in  the  infid e  of  the  Ears  of  fome  Horfes  is  alfo 
a  defence  to  the  Ear,  and  it  may  be  obferved 
in  coarfe  plain  Horfes  for  draught  or  burden, 
that  have  large  Ears,  and  the  pafiage  into  the 
Ear  large,  there  is  alfo  the  moft  Hair,  and  in 
fome  a  down  like  wool ;  and  therefore  it  may 
prove  injurious  to  fuch  Horfes  to  have  this 
wholly  clipped  out  and  made  bare,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  for  fale,  by  expofing  them  to  colds  in 
their  Heads,  elpecially  if  they  happen  to  ftand 
foon  afterwards  in  fharp  frofty  winds,  or  in 
great  rains.  The  fetting  up  of  the  Ears  may 
be  alfo  injurious,  efpecially  to  Horfes  that  are 
fearful  or  ticklifh,  as  it  may  more  or  lefs  mar 
their  hearing.  For  all  Horfes  upon  hearing  any 
noife  point  their  Ears  that  way  from  whence  it 
comes,  (as  I  have  already  obferved  in  treating 
of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ear)  and  when  their  Ears 
are  fo  fet  up  and  fixed  as  to  deprive  them  of 
that  liberty,  it  mu  ft  caufe  them  to  hear  more 
imperfeftly,  and  makes  them  oft-times  unruly, 
and  fome  of  them  grow  fo  fhy  with  this  treat¬ 
ment,  that  they  can  fcarce  fuffer  their  Ears  to 
be  touched. 

r-r  ran  of  ^  ^  ^iu‘tller  °f  the  pafiage  into  the 
Hearing.  Ear  is  .the  Membrana  'Tympanic  or  Drum,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  is  extended  upon  a 
circular  ridge  of  bone.  On  one  fide  of  this 
Membrane  is  a  very  fmall  aperture  covered 
with  a  valve,  which  probably  fhuts  to  prevent 
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■  any  extraneous  matter  getting  into  the  inner 
cavity,  and  may  be  of  ufe  to  give  vent  to  im- 
poftumations  or  gatherings  formed  in  the  Ear, 
if  any  fuch  fhonld  happen  within  the  barrel. 
Behind  it  is  a  cavity  called  the  Concha ,  where 
four  fmall  remarkable  Bones  are  placed,  viz. 
the  Malleus ,  from  its  refembling  a  hammer; 
the  Incus ,  being  in  fhape  fomething  like  art 
anvil ;  the  Stapes ,  which  in  Men  is  like  a  ftir- 
rup,  but  in  a  Horfe  triangular ;  and  the  orbi¬ 
cular  Bone,  which  links  the  two  laft  together 
like  a  chain.  Thefe  are  actuated  by  their  pro¬ 
per  Mufcles,  fo  as  to  affift  in  flretching  or  re¬ 
laxing  the  Drum.  From  the  inner  cavity  or 
barrel  of  the  Ear  goes  the  Euftachian  tube, 
which  reaches  towards  the  palate,  through 
which  the  air  paffes  in  and  out  to  give  a  vibra¬ 
tion  to  the  Membrane, or  Drum,  and  a  vent 
to  any  fuperfluous  fluid,  that  might  happen  to 
be  feparated  within  the  cavity.  There  is  an 
oval  hole,  called  the  Fenejlra  Ovalis>  which 
opens  into  this  cavity;  and  near  it  another  round 
hole,  called  the  Fenejlra  Rotunda ,  both  which 
are  covered  with  thin  Membranes,  and  lead  to 
a  cavity  called  Vejlibulum ,  and  thence  into  the 
Cochlea ,  fo  called  from  its  fpiral  windings  like 
a  fnaifs  (hell,  and  into  three  femicircular  canals, 
which  altogether  have  the  name  of  Labyrinth , 
in  which  are  fpread  the  auditory  Nerves. 

The  Ear  is  fo  extraordinary  a  piece  of  me- 
chanifm,  that  feveral  learned  anatomifts  have 
given  very  minute  defcriptions  of  it ;  particu¬ 
larly  Valfalvo,  an  Italian,  has  wrote  a  pretty  large 
Latin  Treatife,  profeffedly  of  the  human  Ear, 
%  '  with 
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with  the  figures  of  its  parts  as  large  as  the  life, 
clone  with  the  greateft  beauty  and  exadfnefs ; 
but  it  will  be  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that 
every  part  of  that  curious  organ  is  perfectly 
fuited  to  promote  the  important  end  of  Hear¬ 
ing,  and  in  fuch  peculiar  manner  as  to  render 
it  the  moft  pleafing  and  grateful  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.  T  he  founds  being  firft  collected  in  the 
external  Ear,  are  convey’d  diredtly  to  the  Mem - 
hr  ana  cfympani^  at  the  fame  time  the  Eujiachian 
tube  affords  a  pafifage  for  the  egrefs  and  regrefs 
of  the  air  into  the  barrel,  like  the  hole  in  a  Drum, 
by  which  a  vibration  is  given  to  that  Membrane, 
which  therefore  is  ufuaily  called  the  Drum  of 
the  Ear.  The  vibration  or  fhaking  of  the  drum 
makes  it  ffrike  upon  the  Malleus  or  hammer, 
that  is  placed  in  the  cavity  behind  it,  and  fets 
the  other  three  Bones  in  motion ;  and  as  this 
force  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  exerted,  fo 
the  founds  muft  be  ftronger  or  weaker  upon 
the  Ear,  which  if  they  chance  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  loud,  are  hurtful ;  and  if  fliarp  and  grating, 
unpleafant.  But  to  prevent  thefe  and  other 
accidents,  the  Mucus  of  the  Meatus  Audit  or  ius^ 
and  the  moiffure  of  the  Mufcles,  and  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  internal  Ear,  not  only  help  to 
qualify  and  foften  the  founds,  but  preferve  the 
drum  from  growing  dry  and  crifp,  which  in 
that  cafe  might  fometimes  expofe  it  to  be  broke 
or  torn.  The  four  little  Bones  juft  mentioned, 
fill  up  the  cavity  behind  the  drum  fo  conve¬ 
niently,  as  may  prevents  its  being  beat  inwards 
by  the  violent  impreffions  of  loud  noifes  from 
without.  The  other  cavities  which  form  the 
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Labyrinth,  are  alfo  contrived  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  keep  the  Ear  from  being  hurt;  for  by 
their  feveral  circumvolutions  and  windings,  all 
founds  are  communicated  gradually,  and  their 
oeconomy  is  alfo  preferved,  lb  as  their  impref- 
fions  may  not  ftrike  the  auditory  Nerves,  which 
are  difperfed  on  all  the  Membranes  that  line 
thofe  cavities,  with  too  great  force,  or  in  a 
jarring  and  confufed  manner ;  but  all  founds 
being:  in  fome  meafure  modulated  in  the  La- 
byrinth,  are  by  the  Nerves  convey’d  diredlly  to 
their  origin  in  the  Brain,  where  they  are  clearly 
and  plainly  diftinguifhed. 

How  far  a  Horfe  may  exceed,  or  fall  fhort 
of  other  brute  animals  in  point  of  Hearing,  no 
one  can  exactly  determine,  neither  is  it  indeed 
material  to  our  prefen t  purpofe.  Thofe  who 
have  a  curiofity  in  fuch  matters,  may  be  very 
agreeably  entertained,  by  confulting  natural  hi- 
ftory,  where  many  things  are  related  concern¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  properties  and  inftindts,  obfer- 
vable  in  dilferent  creatures,  and  the  infinite 
variety  the  divine  wifdom  has  thought  fit  to 
difplay  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  animal  creation. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  Horfe  has  fufficient 
quicknefs  in  all  his  fenfes  ;  fome  are  fo  acute 
and  nice  in  fuelling,  as  not  to  touch  a  bit  of 
Hay  that  another  has  bi*eathed  upon,  nor  drink 
in  a  pail  after  another  Horfe,  until  it  has  been 
emptied  and  rinced ;  and  fome  will  fcarce  eat 
any  kind  of  provender  but  what  is  fweet  and 
of  a  good  flavour,  which  we  may  obferve  them 
to  diftinguifi  both  by  their  fmell  and  tafte  ; 
and  by  their  fmell  they  will  alfo  diftinguifh  per- 
*  fons. 
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fons.  Their  Eyes  are  alfo  perfectly  fuited,  in 
the  manner  already  related,  both  for  their  own 
fupport  and  prefervation,  and  for  the  various 
fervices  we  require  of  them.  And  as  to 
Hearing,  a  Horfe  has  all  the  properties  needful 
in  a  creature  of  great  fagacity  and  ufe.  Some 
Horfes  will  diftinguifh  their  keeper,  not  only 
by  his  voice,  but  by  the  tread  of  his  foot,  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  the  fable,  and  fome  will  diftin¬ 
guifh  the  found  of  another  Horfe’s  foot  at  a 
very  great  diftance,  and  before  it  can  be  heard 
by  us.  When  a  Horfe  is  in  a  fever,  and  parch¬ 
ed  with  heat  and  drought,  tho’  at  that  time  we 
may  fuppofe  his  fenfes  to  be  very  dull  and  much 
confufed,  yet  he  will  prick  up  his  Ears  at  the 
leaft  noife  of  a  pail.  Horfes  are  alfo  very  acute 
in  diftinguifhing  founds,  appearing  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  with  fome,  and  difpleafed  with  others. 
The  grunting  of  a  Plog,  or  the  braying  of  an 
afs,  will  put  fome  Horfes  upon  the  fret,  or 
any  harfh  found  made  by  an  unufual  inftru- 
ment :  On  the  other  hand,  all  fine  Horfes  love 
the  Yelling  of  the  Hounds,  are  elevated  with 
the  horn,  and  with  various  kinds  of  Mufick, 
and  fome  are  quite  tranfported  at  the  found  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  other  martial  inftru- 
ments  5  which  fhews  that  a  Horfe  has  a  well- 
form’d  Ear,  and  a  very  great  delicacy  in  Hear¬ 
ing* 
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FEEDING  and  EXERCISE. 

WITH  THE 

Right  Method  of  adminiflring  Medicines  to 
Horses,  &c.  Being  a  proper  Preliminary 
or  Introduction  to  the  Third  Part. 

BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  particular  Di- 
ftempers  of  Horfes,  I  judg’d  it  might  be 
neceffary  to  premife  fome  things  concern¬ 
ing  Diet  and  Exercife,  which  I  hope  may  be  of 
ufe,  as  well  to  Gentlemen,  as  to  thofe  who 
praCtife  Farriery,  in  regard  many  of  the  Difeafes 
to  which  Horfes  are  expofed,  proceed  from 
fome  ill  management  in  their  Feeding,  want 
of  proper  Exercife,  or  from  Exercife  ill-tim’d, 
or  when  it  is  too  violent  and  given  to  excefs. 
Allowing  too  much  water  or  too  little,  or  let¬ 
ting  Horfes  drink  at  improper  times  5  and  to 
feveral  other  fuch  miftakes  and  negleCts.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  Horfes  are  hurt  by  over¬ 
much  care  and  follicitude,  when  their  owners, 
or  the  perfons  who  look  after  them,  think 
they  can  never  do  enough  to  make  them  look 
well  and  appear  beautiful.  But  if  we  confider 
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the  flmplicity  of  a  Horfe’s  food,  which  con  lifts* 
chiefly  of  herbage  and  grain  :  If  this  be  good 
of  its  kind,  and  rightly  difpenfed,  if  it  be  well 
proportioned  and  well  timed,  and  the  other  re- 
quifites  above-mentioned  carefully  attended  to, 
Horfes  would  in  fuch  circumftances  feldom 
contract  hurtful  difeafes  as  they  often  do  ;  and 
even  notwithftandirig  the  many  errors  commit- 
ed  by  neglect,,  ignorance,  or  over-carefulnefs, 
I  have  obferved,  that  their  difeafes,  are  for  the 
moit  part,  not  near  fo  much  complicated  as 
thofe  of  the  human  Body,  tho;’  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  generality  of  our  practitioners, 
they  often  prove  more  fatal. 

-  Now  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty 
fure  maxim,  that  when  a  Horfe  is  perfectly 
well  and  in  good  plight,  that  is,  when  a  Horfe 
eats  a  moderate  allowance  of  Flay  and  Corn, 
v/hen  he  drinks  a  moderate  quantity  of  water, 
indures  his  exercife  well,  without  being  faint 
and  difpirited,  when  his  exercife  does  not  take 
him  off  his  Stomach,  but  rather  quickens  his 
appetite,  when  his  coat  lyes  fmooth  and  looks 
wholefome,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  nay 
even  conclude,  fuch  a  Horfe  to  be  free  from 
iicknefs,  and  therefore  to  give  him  any  thing 
to  prevent  iicknefs  or  diforders,  muff  in  a  great 
meafure  be  fuperfluous,  if  not  hurtful. 

Some  are  not  fatisfy’d,  when  the  Horfes  have 
ail  the  ufual  iigns  of  health,  rbut  order  them 
to  be  bled  and  purg’d  often,  whether  they  really 
Hand  in  need  of  it  or  not,  according  to  a  rivet¬ 
ed  cuftom,  which  feems  to  prevail  more  in 
this  nation  than  any  where  elfe.  Others  think 
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their  Horfes -cannot  continue  in  any  degree  of 
Health  without  cordial  balls,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  given  with  a  view  to  carry  off  forfeits, 
whether  they  be  forfeited  or  not,  to  create  a 
good  appetite,  and  to  prefer ve  their  wind.  Thefe 
balls  being  for  the  moft  part,  made  of  warm 
aromatick  and  carminative  feeds,  with  feme 
few  pedtorals,  are  harmlefs  enough,  efpecially 
in  the  fmall  dofes  ufoally  exhibited-,  but  are 
frequently  needlefs,  and  in  fome  cafes  may  be 
hurtful,  efpecially  to  Horfes  of  hot  conftitutions; 
which  thing  ought  to  be  previously  confidered, 
for  thefe  above  all  others,  require  a  gooi  regi¬ 
men  both  of  food  and  phyiick. 

In  France.,  Germany ,  and  Denmark ,  Horfes  The  Me- 
are  feldom  purged,  unlefs  they  be  fome  wayfhodof' 
or  other  difeafed,  but  have  alteratives  given  themin  {om£ 
to  fw^eten  and  invigorate  their  Blood.  The  ufe  Foreign 
of  the  liver  of  Antimony,  we  have  chiefly  from  Countnes* 
the  French ,  who  have  it  in  good  efteetn  for  their 
Horfes,  and  deal  as  much  in  that  as  we  do  in 
purging.  The  Italians  feem  to  have  little  or 
no  notion  either  of  purging  or  alteratives,  by 
what  I  have  feen  of  their  writings,  but  take 
much  notice  of  the  temperaments  of  Horfes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  viz.  the  fan- 
guine,  melancholick,  phlegmatick,  and  cho- 
lerick,  and  have  affigned  remedies ‘  for  each, 
and  have  alfo  laid  down  the  figns  to  know 
when  either  of  'thefe  are  predominant.  In¬ 
deed  whenever  a  redundancy  happens  of  any 
of  thefe  Humors,  a  Horfe  may  then  be  looked 
upon  as  difeafed,  and  the  redundancy  ought  to 
be  check’d  or  removed.  But  the  natural  tem- 
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perament  and  difpofition  of  a  Horfe,  can  be 
no  more  altered,  than  his  colour  can  be  changed 
from  black  to  white,  or  from  brown  to  grey. 

The  Germans ,  but  efpecially  the  Danes ,  and 
Holjleiners ,  give  often,  by  way  of  prevention, 
powders  made  of  warm  aromaticks,  with  plenty 
°f  juniper  and  bay  berries,  mixed  with  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  common  fait,  which  perhaps  may  be 
agreeable  enough  in  their  cold  country.  The 
Hollanders  do  the  fame,,  and  in  the  provinces 
where  they  manufacture  the  Rape  Oil,  they  feed 
their  Horfes  with  the  rape-cakes,  which  they 
reckon  wholfome,  and  indeed  when  thefe  are 
join  d  with  their  diet,  they  make  them  extreme¬ 
ly  rat  and  fleek,  but  their  flelh  is  no  ways  folid 
and  durable. 

I  have  never  feen  any  books  publifhed  by 
Spanijh  authors  on  the  difeafes  of  Horfes,  which 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  genius  of  the 
Spaniards ,  who  are  not  fo  much  addicted  to 
writing  as  other  polite  nations;  but  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  been  in 
Spain ,  all  agree  in  this,  that  no  people  in  the 
world  are  more  careful  of  their  fineft  Horfes 
than  they.  The  Spaniards  feed  their  Horfes  very 
much  with  green  barley,  and  other  green  her- 
bage,  which  that  country,  efpecially  the  fouth 
parts,  produce  aim  oft  all  the  year  more  or  lefs  ; 
and  we  find  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of  Barbary y 
follow  the  fame  method,  and  depend  more  on 
tne  changes  ot  diet,  exercife,  and  good  drefling, 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  Horfes,  than  on 
any  kind  of  phyfick,  whether  cordial  or  altera- 
nvc  >  and  where  we  give  hay  and  oats,  they 
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feed  with  barley  and  ftraw,  thefe  being  the 
product  of  thofe  countries,  as  hay  and  oats 
are  the  product  of  ours.  They  are  very  cu¬ 
rious  in  their  grooms,  and  allow  one  to  every 
fine  Horfe,  who  is  continually  irnployed  about 
him  in  dreffing,  feeding,  and  currying,  and  in 
watching  againft  all  accidents ;  and  as  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  thefe  fine  Horfes  is  feldom  more  than 
play,  they  are  therefore  feldom  fubjefl:  to  fick- 
nefs,  but  when  they  happen  to  fall  fick,  none 
are  more  folicitous  for  their  recovery  than  the 
Spaniards ,  but  efpecially  the  "Turks  and  Ara- 
bians ,  who  are  then  very  liberal  in  their  cordials, 
and  it  is  evident  many  things  in  the  practice  of 
Farriery,  have  been  borrow'd  from  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  efpecially  cauterizing,  and  firing,  and 
making  of  rowels,  and  ilfues,  which  we  eafily 
gather,  by  perilling  the  books  wrote  by  the 
Arabian  Phyficians ;  and  we  may  alfo  obferve, 
fome  of  the  fineft  Horfes  that  come  from 
Turkey ,  Egypt ,  or  Arabia ,  to  have  been  fir’d 
when  they  were  colts,  meerly  to  {Lengthen 
their  Limbs;  and  the  fame  mavbe  alfo  feen  on 
the  Barbs,  and  on  fome  Spanijh  Horfes,  who 
have  learned  that  cuftom  from  the  Moors ,  horn 
whom  they  have  probably  had  their  bell:  breed. 

But  with  refpedt  to  our  own  Horfes,  I  believe  Our  Pro- 
none  are  better  fed  than  they ;  we  have,  per-  vender 
haps,  the  belt  corn  and  hay,  that  is  to  be  met  ^Con- 
with  in  any  country.  Our  oats,  when  they  are  fh tut  ions 
well  ripen’d  or  kiln  dry’d,  make  a  more  hearty 
durable  diet  than  barley,  and  are  much  more  Hones, 
fuited  to  the  conflitutions  of  our  own  Horfes,  as 
we  find  by  experience.  Our  climate  being  the 
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mo  ft  temperate,  the  hay  is  generally  well  got, 
without  excefiive  heat,  oftentimes  in  drv  we  a- 
ther,  with  fine -frefh  breezes,  and  without  much 
fun-fhine,  whereby  it  retains  all  the  virtues  of 
the  herb ;  for  tho5  it  is  become  a  proverb,  to, 
make  hay  while  the  fun  fhines,  yet  this  ought 
to  be  underftood,  not  to  lofe  the  opportunity 
of  fair  weather,  for  hay,  and  all  other  herbage 
is  heft,  when  dry’d  in  the  (hade.  Indeed  fome 
parts,  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  produce  but 
indifferent  hay,  and  in  very  wet  feafons  a  great 
deal  of  hay  is  fpoil’d  5  yet  the  rains  are  feldom 
fo  univerfal,  but  that  we  have  always  fufficient 
for  our  beft  Horfes,  and  feldom  want  grafs  of 
various  kinds  in  the  feafon,  as  often  as  it  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  fo  that  if  our  Horfes  fuffer  by  their 
diet,  it  is  not  fo  often  owing  to  the  quality  of 
their  food,  as  to  the  quantity,  either  giving 
them  too  much,  or  too  little,  in  proportion  £0 
their  labour. 

I  need  not  acquaint  any  one  who  has  been 
converfant  about  the  feeding  of  Horfes,  what 
fort  of  hay  is  the  beft,  and  1110ft  wholefome, 
iince  it  is  fo  well  known  that  the  hay  which  is 
hard,  of  a  pale  green,  and  fulled,  of  the  herb 
and  flower,  is  always  ~  to  be  prefer’d  -  to  that 
which  is  loft  and  without  flavour  5  though  in 
rime  -  feafons,  and  in  fome  particular  places, 
the  hay-  will  he  good  and  fweet,  when  much 
of  the  flavour  is  loft,  which  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  by  its  {landing  too  Ion?  00  the  ground 
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waiting  for  fair  weather,  or  for  want  of  hands 
to  get  it  in  before  the  flower  drops  j  and  this  is 
pretty  univerfal,  when  the  rains  'fall  imme- 
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diately  before  the  hay-harveft,  or  in  hotfcorch- 
ing  funs  without  clouds. 

When  the  hay  is  forc’d  to  be  got  in,  in  very  ^ 
wet  weather,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  apt  to  be  mow-  burnt 
burnt.  Horfes  will  eat  this  fort  of  hav  as  foon 
as  any  for  a  change,  unlefs  when  it  happens  to 
be  veiy  much  fmatehd  indeed*  neither  do  they 
receive  fo  much  damage  from  it  as  feme  ima¬ 
gine,  though  I  mould  not  chufe  to  give  mow- 
burnt  hay  for  a  constancy,  bccaufe  it  is  apt  to 
bind,  and  make  feme  Horfes  too  coftive.  How¬ 
ever  I  have  often  allowed  it  to  fick  Horfes, 
when  they  would  relifh  no  other  ;  for  when 
this  accident  happens  of  taking  fire  in  the  mow, 
if  the  flower  was  not  dropp’d  before  it  was  cut 
down,  it  is  no  ways  difagreable  either  in  tafte 
or  flavour  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  I  always  prefer  it 
for  fick  Horfes,  either  to  new  or  foft  hay,  for 
it  excites  them  to  drink  plentifully,  which  is 
always  a  great  benefit  to  them,  as  the  drinking 
helps  to  dilute  their  Blood,  and  to  promote  the 
glandular  difeharges. 

New  hay  is  never  reckoned  fit  for  any  but  NewHay 
working  Horfes,  for  till  hay  has  fweated  out  its 
fuperfluous  moiflure,  it  abounds  with  crude 
vifcid  juices,  which  are  hard  to  digeft,  and 
therefore  may  caufe  fickneis,  or  breed  impurities 
in  the  Blood  ;  fo  that  is  not  fit  to  be  given  tin 
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the  Ip  ring,  or  at  lead;  till  after  Chrijl'mas ,  to 
Horfes  that  are  not  in  hard  labour  or  ftrong 
exercife,  for  then  it  becomes  dry  and  brittle, 
and  the  faint  fmell  wears  off,  which  till  that  is 
gone,  both  renders  it  unpleafant  and  forfeit- 
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Rye  Grafs  Rye-grafs  hay  is  feldom  given  but  in  the 
months  of  Augufl  and  September,  except  to  the 
horned  cattle.  Before  Michaelmas  it  is  tolerably 
hard  and  dry,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons,  and 
many  feed  their  working  Horfes  with  it  mixed 
with  dry  clover,  but  afterwards  it  imbibes  fo 
much  moifture,  that  it  becomes  unwholfome, 
and  few  Horfes  that  have  been  ufed  to  good 
Hay  will  care  for  it.  As  for  clover,  either  green 
or  dry,  it  is  extremely  forfeiting,  unlefs  it  be  given 
fparingly,  though  moft  Horfes  have  a  good  re- 
hfh  to  it,  and  when  they  are  fuffered  to  eat 
much  of  it,  often  produces  cholicks,  and  many 
fatal  diforders,  which  the  farmers  who  feed 
moft  with  it,  often  experience  among  their  own 
Horfes  to  their  coft. 

All  kinds  of  hay  fhould  be  given  as  frefh  as 
poffible  from  the  ftack,  efpecially  in  winter, 
or  in  wet  feafons,  for  at  fuch  times,  even  the 
heft  will  imbibe  a  great  deal  of  moifture,  and 
foon  turn  foft  and  mufty  in  the  hay-lofts. 

Many  Horfes  will  not  feed  well  upon  it,  and 
when  they  do,  it  often  proves  injurious  and 
hurtful  to  them.  Soft  hay  of  all  others,  im¬ 
bibes  moifture  the  eafieft,  and  retains  the 
effedts  of  it  the  longeft,  which  generally  turns 
it  rotten  and  unwholefome,  and  fo  affords 
but  a  crude  faint  nourifhment,  and  thofe 
Horfes  that  are  forced  to  feed  upon  it  for  want 
of  better,  are  generally  weak  and  faint,  and  in 
time  grow  difeafed  if  they  continue  long  in  the 
life  of  it.  When  the  grafs  has  flood  long  on 
the  ground,  fo  as  to  become  fo  me  what  decay’d 
at  the  root,  as  happens  in  wet  feafons,  waiting 
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for  fair  weather  to  cut  it  down,  that  hay  al¬ 
ways  proves  bad,  rotten,  and  full  of  duft. 

When  the  Feeder  can  have  no  better,  he  fhould 
be  careful  to  (hake  the  duft  out  of  it  as  much  as 
poftible  ;  for  beftdes  that  the  duft  is  unpleafant 
to  a  Horfe,  it  is  alfo  very  hurtful,  and  no  kind 
of  diet  is  more  apt  to  breed  vermin.  Long  hay 
is  more  dufty  than  fhort,  even  though  it  be 
well  got,  and  (hould  be  well  ihook  before 
it  is  put  down  into  the  rack.  The  fhort  hay 
is  always  the  beft,  and  generally  lull  of  feed, 
and  needs  no  preparation  5  for  the  hay-feed, 
when  fweet  and  dry,  will  never  hurt  any  Horfe, 
and  when  it  falls  into  the  manger,  they  will 
often  lick  it  up,  before  they  begin  to  eat  their 
hay.  This  is  commonly  the  produce  of  dry 
fummers,  when  the  hay  is  always  the  beft ;  but 
becaufe  fuch  feafons  yield  but  very  fhort  crops, 
the  hay  generally  rifes  to  a  very  high  price,  ne- 
verthelefs  a  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way  in  feeding. 

Hay  is  a  material  article  in  a  Horfe’s  diet, 
and  I  have  obferved  from  experience,  that 
feweft  Horfes  fall  fick,  or  contract  evil  diftern- 
pers,  when  the  hay  is  univerfally  good. 

Oats  are  the  next  thine  to  be  confidered  in  a  Oat?, their 
Horfe’s  diet ;  they  are  of  a  middle  nature  be-  Pr0Pemes* 
tween  wheat  and  barley,  and  agree  perfectly 
well  with  our  Horfes,  and  are  fo  pleafant  to 
Horfe’s  palates,  that  I  never  knew  any  foreign 
Horfe  that  had  been  ufed  to  barley  and  other 
kinds  of  grain  refufe  to  eat  them.  Whereas 
many  of  our  Horfes  will  not  re  ifh  barley,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fcalded,  or  when  they  are  fuffered  to 
be  very  hungry,  and  even  then  do  not  eat  it  with 
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pleafure.  ^  Oats  are  clean  ling  and  opening,  and 
inwardly  healing,  and  our  Horfes  feldorn  re¬ 
ceive  .any  damage  from  their  ©ats,  unlefs  they 
hs  given  with  too  liberal  a  hand,  and  then 
they  are  looKed  upon  to  be  heating;  betides, 
wnen  Iiorfes  have  too  many  oats  given  them, 
tliey  are  apt  to  eat  little  or  no  hay.  But  this 
feiu-om  happens,  excepting  in  places  where  hay 
io  fcarce,  or  not  good  of  its  kind,  and  oats  plen- 
tiiul  ;  but  Horfes  that  eat  little  hay  and 
fiiaiiy  oats,  tho  their  flefh  is'  generally  firm, 
yet  they  feldom  carry  any  belly,  and  if  they 
nave  not  a  good  deal  of  exercife,  are  apt  to  fall 
into  fevers,  or  breed  furfeits. 

The  oats  are  generally  good  all  over  Em- 
^2ih  £>ut  are  bed  in  the  north  parts,  for  they 

Tiive  mo^  c°Id  moorifh  grounds,  and  in 
forno  countries  are  the  chief  produdh  Thofe 
that  have  a  thin  fhell,  and  not  large  and  hufky, 
Tu  heavy  in  hand,  and  rattle  when  poured 
into  the  meafure,  are  the  bed::  The  fhip  oats 
tnzi  come  to  Bear-Key,  are  chiefly  from  the 
northern  counties,  but  are  fometimes  mu  fly 
ana  unwholfome,  and  lofe  their  whiten  efs  by 
trie  water-carriage  ;  but  when  they  are  put  int-o 
(ii  y  granaries  or  dry  ioits,  andfpread  out  on  the 
doors,  and  often  turned  and  lifted,  they  fre¬ 
quently  recover  their  fweetnefs,  and  rnav  be 
gwen  with  fafety ;  yet  I  fhould  always  prefer 
tie  irelhed  and  neweft  oats,  efpecialSy  to  fine  ' 
Hones,  tho5  they  maybe  worfe'in  kind  ;  and 
vvLeie  they  aLouna  in  hufk  there  needs  no 
more  tmn  to  increafe  the  allowance.  Some 
pr-erer  the  black  oats  to  the  white,  but  I  believe 
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the  difference  is  but  final!,  only  that  in  fome 
places  the  black  are  more  firm  and  hard  than 
the  white,  and  have  a  thinner  fhell,  and  in 
thcfe  places  they  generally  low  a  fuperior  num¬ 
ber  of  black  oats  among  the  white,  though  the 
white  that  grow  up  with  them  are  not  much,  * 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  other,  which  fhews  the 
difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  goodnefs  of  the 
feeff  and  the  fitnefs  of  the  foil. 

Bfeans  are  another  part  of  our  Horfe’s  diet,  Beans, 
which,  however,  are  chiefly  ufed  in  mixture  with  their  Pro~ 
bran  or  chaff,  and  by  fome  upon  the  road  with  andufe. 
oats;  but  they  are  moftly  given  to  Coach- Horfes, 
and  others  that  are  conftanlly  in  draught.  They 
afford  the  ftrongeft  nourifhment  of  all  other 
grain,  and  wih  enable  Horfes  to  go  through  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  labour  ;  but  in  fome  feafons 
they  breed  a  kind  of  vermin,  which  the  far¬ 
mers  call  a  red  bug,  and  is  reckoned  dangerous, 
and  therefore  the  heft  way  at  fuch  times  is  to 
have  them  well  dried  and  fplit,  which  may  in 
fome  meafure  deftroy  the  malignity  that  is  in- 
gendered  in  them.  I  need  fay  nothing  of  peas,  Peas, 
which  I  have  known  given  to  working  Horfes 
in  places  where  they  grow  in  great  plenty,  thefe 
when  they  are  hard  and  dry  having  a  near 
affinity  to  beans.  Neither  need  I  mention  pea- 
ft  raw,  or  pea-ham,  as  fome  call  it,  which  the 
farmers  give  to  their  Cart-Horfes,  as  a  refufe 
that  would  lie  on  their  hands,  and  be  fit  only 
for  dung- if  they  did  not  put  it  to  that  ufef 
The  farmers  alfo  ffive  their  Horfes  a  good  deal 
of  chaff  among  their  oats,  which  is  not  amifs 
when  it  is  fweet  and  freffi  5  but  if  it  happens  to 
%  be 
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be  old  and  mufty,  it  is  apt  to  breed  vermin. 
And  even  the  bell  chaff  when  it  is  given  in  too 
great  quantity  to  Horfes  that  do  not  work,  it 
makes  them  grow  pot-belly’d,  and  if  long  con¬ 
tinued,  will  breed  foul  Blood  and  turn  them 
difeafed. 


Bran,  its 

»fe. 


Feedin  *  at 
Grafs,  &c. 


Bran  is  a  ufeful  ingredient  in  a  Horfe’s  diet, 
if  difcreetly  ufed,  and  when  fc aided  is  a  kind  of 
panada  for  fick  Horfes.  But  nothing  is  worfe 
than  a  continued  ufe  of  bran  raw  or  fcalded,  as 
it  is  apt  to  relax  and  weaken  Horfes  Bowels  too 
mucn,  and  thereby  expoie  them  to  many 
evils  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Bats  that  are 
fo  troublefome  to  many  young  Horfes,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June ,  are  owing  to  mufty 
bran  and  chaff,  with  the  other  foul  feeding 
given  to  make  them  up  for  fale  in  the  fpring, 
and  therefore  one  can  never  be  over  careful  in 
feeding  with  bran,  to  fee  that  it  be  new  and  fweet. 
The  next  thing  I  am  to  confider,  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  on  grafs  and  other  green  herbage,  of  which 
our  grounds  afford  iufficient  ftore  of  various 
kinds.  And  this  indeed  feems  to  be  the  moft 


natural  food  of  Horfes,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  brute  creatures  5  but  by  reafon  of  the 
coldnefs  of  our  foil  and  climate,  our  prafs  is 
not  io  nourishing  as  to  ftrengthen  a  Horfe  for 
Hard  labour,  without  an  addition  of  dry  pro- 
vender.  However,  moft  of  ourfpare  Horfes  in 
the  country  are  kept  pretty  much  at  grafs,  both 
to  fave -charge  and  trouble,  where  for  moft  part 
tney  do  pretty  well,  eipecially  thofe  that  are 
haoituated  to  that  kind  of  living.  IVfaoy  Gentle¬ 
men  keep  their  hunters  abroad  all  the  year  with 
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good  fuccefs,  where  they  have  a  (table  in  fonie 
convenient  dry  field,  with  hay  at  all  times  for 
them  to  come  to  when  they  pleafe,  and  where 
they  can  (helter  themfeives  from  the  inclemen¬ 
cy  of  the  weather.  Thefe  Florfes  are  feldoin 
fick  or  difeafed,  and  as  they  move  and  reft 
themfeives  at  pleafure,  fo  their  limbs  are  al¬ 
ways  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a  feed  or  two  of 
corn,  do  their  mornings  work,  and  go  thro* 
a  chafe  as  well,  and  frequently  better  than  thole 
that  are  kept  conftantly  in  the  houfe,  and  have 
a  great  deal  of  airing  and  dreffing  bellowed  on 
them. 

Our  farmers  alfo  keep  moft  of  their  Horfes 
abroad  in  the  winter,  where  they  take  their 
chance  till  the  froft  and  fnows  comes  on,  or 
when  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  rainy  that 
the  grounds  grow  potchy,  and  then  they  fod¬ 
der  them  in  their  yards  or  near  their  houfes,  fo 
as  they  can  come  into  the  (tables  or  under  (hades 
which  lome  build  for  the  conveniency  of  their 
cattle. 

But  thofe  who  have  not  fuch  conveniences 
of  their  own  ought  to  be  at  fome  pains  in  pro¬ 
curing  grafs  for  their  Horfes,  and  proper  places 
for  them  to  run  in  the  winter;  when  they  have 
no  ufe  for  them,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  in  London 
or  other  great  towns,  that  the  grafs  be  fweet ;  for 
rank  four  grafs  is  rather  worfe  than  the  hay  that 
comes  off  the  fame  ground,  provided  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  well  got,  and  in  a  good  feafon,  the 
vifcid  moifture  and  other  qualities  that  are  nox¬ 
ious  in  the  herb  being  in  fome  meafure  evapo¬ 
rated,  or  according  to  the  vulgar  phrale,  fweat- 
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The  pro-  ed  out  in  drying.  That  grafs  is  always  reckon- 
grafs?  Ci  ec^  bell:  which  is  fhort,  thick,  and  on  dry 
but  on  fertile  ground,  that  needs  little  ma¬ 
nure,  efpecially  fuch  as  has  always  been  made 
ufe  of  only  as  pafture,  and  has  little  or  no  other 
dunging,  but  what  the  animals  themfelves  leave 
upon  it.  Therefore  moft  Horfes  thrive  better 
on  commons,  or  on  the  grafs  that  grows  near 
commons,  than  on  meadows  that  have  been 
often  mowed,  and  have  had  great  crops  of  hay 
taken  off  them  from  time  to  time  5  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  either  be  manured  or  fowed  afrefh 
with  clover.  For  though  Horfes  will  grow  fat 
upon  fuch  grounds  when  they  have  good  water; 
yet  they  are  not  apt  to  hold  their  flefh  nor  to 
ft  and  fo  well  afterwards,  unlels  in  very  dry 
feafons,  when  they  feed  altogether  on  the  root, 
on  which  bare  pafture  Holies  will  grow  ex¬ 
tremely  fat,  as  1  have  often  obferved.  For  the 
roots  of  moft  kinds  of  grafs  are  extremely 
cooling  and  agreeable  to  the  conftitutions  of 
Horfes,  and  have  more  of  a  diuretick  quality 
than  the  herb. 

1  he  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns  and 
are  much  dunged,  cannot  be  fo  well  recom¬ 
mended  either  for  hay  or  pafture,  as  thofe  that 
lie  more  in  the  country  and  are  not  fo  much 
forc’d  >nor  fo  much  exhausted  with  heavy  crops : 
and  I  have  often  obferved  where  the  grounds  are 
naturally  poor,  that  tho’  the  loads  of  dung  will 
make  them  yield  a  plentiful  crop  to  the  owner, 
yet  it  often  proves  injurious  to  the  Horfes  that 
feed  upon  them,  efpecially  if  they  go  the  whole 
furnmer.  For  in  the  fpring  the  grafs  is  more 
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tender  and  full  of  fap  than  afterwards,  and 
rifes  in  fuch  plenty  that  they  can  eafiiy  pick 
what  they  like  beft5  without  receiving  much 
damage,  if  any  ;  bat  afterwards,  when  they 
come  to  have  iefs  choice,  and  are  forced  to 
take  up  with  what  they  can  find,  many  of  them 
decline  and  grow  pot-belly’d ;  and  fchefe  effects 
are  always  the  moft  manifeft  where  the  ground, 
is  naturally  poor  and  barren,  and  has  been 
newly  manured  with  dung.  A  poor  foil  that 
has  been  much  impoverifhed,  and  produces 
nothing  hut  what  has  been  forced,  contracts  a 
kind  of  diftemper  or  difeafednefs,  and  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  a  man  or  any  other  animal, 
that  becomes  fick  and  furfeited  with  great 
meals,  after  he  has  been  a  long  time  half  ftarv- 
ed.  For  in  many  things  there  is  a  near  affi¬ 
nity  between  the  earth  and  the  vegetables  that 
grow  upon  it,  with  the  bodies  of  animals. 

I  knew  a  confiderabie  grafs-farm  that  had 
been  many  years  neglected,  firft  by  the  tenant, 
and  afterwards  by  one  who  was  entrufted  by 
the  landlord  to  look  after  it,  whereby  the 
ground,  which  was  naturally  poor,  became  fo 
barren,  that  it  produced  little  or  nothing  but 
mofs, -and  was  grown  fo  bare  in  places,  that 
the  ftones  and  gravel  appeared  on  the  _  furface 
when  the  erafs  was  fit  to  be  cut  down.  While 

O 

the  ground  was  in  this  poor  condition,  above 
forty  Troop-Horfes  with  which  I  was  concern- 
ed,  fed  upon  the  aftermath  two  fummers  with 
very  good  fuccefs.  The  third  year  the  farm' 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  more  diligent  and  in- 
duftrious  perfon,  who  loaded  it  with  dung, 
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which  he  procured  in  great  plenty  from  London & 
About  the  fame  number  were  fent  that  year  alfo 
as  foon  as  the  aftermafh  was  ready,  and  the  firfb 
time  I  went  to  fee  the  Horfes  there  I  obferved  a 
very  great  increafe  of  grafs,  but  it  looked  patched 
in  many  places,  of  different  colours,  fome  yel¬ 
low,  fome  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  fome 
blackifh,  occafioned  by  the  dung  which  had  been 
laid  on  in  great  quantities,  and  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  incorporated  and  imbodied  with  the 
earth,  like,  a  forfeited  carcafe  broke  out  in  boils 
and  fores.  Many  of  the  Horfes,  after  their  pur¬ 
gation,  grew  pot-belly’ d,  which  gave  me  fome 
apprehenfion  of  danger,  and  in  a  little  while 
after  two  of  them  were  fent  home  fick,notwith- 
ftanding  all  imaginable  precautions  were  ufed  to 
prevent  it,  by  plentiful  bleeding;  but  after  thcSep- 
t ember  rains,  that  the  young  aftermafia  grafs fprung 
up  in  great  plenty,  feveral  more  Horfes  were 
feized  with  the  Yellows  and  other  bad  fymp- 
toms,  which  obliged  us  to  bring  them  all  home 
very  fuddenly;  notwithftanding  which  many  of 
them  fell  lick  the  following  winter,  while 
thofe  that  had  been  upon  duty  and  had  not  been 
abroad  at  grafs,  continued  perfectly  well.  And 
thus  we  may  gather  from  examples  of  this  kind, 
that  in  grazing  Horfes  the  pooreft  ground  will, 
if  it  he  of  a  kindly  fort,  produce  wholefome 
nourifhment,  by  which  they  will  thrive  better 
than  on  the  rich  eft  foil  ;  efpecially  when  it  is 
made  fo  by  mensinduftry,  to  produce  large  and 
plentiful  crops. 

Many  Horfes  are  alfo  injured  by  running  at 
grafs  upon  cold  clay  grounds,  of  which  I  have 
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niet  with  frequent  inftar-ces  s  for  though  thefe 
may  afford  plenty  or  grafs,  and  need  but  little 
manure,  yet  that  grafs  is  not  very  agreeable  to 
Horfes  that  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  fuch 
kind  of  paffure  3  tho’  the  hay  that  grows  upon 
clay  grounds  is  oftentimes  very  good  and  whole- 
fome,  efpecially  when  the  clay  is  not  too  ftrong, 
and  when  there  has  been  fome  frofty  feafons 
to  mellow  it.  But  if  Horfes  are  turned  out 
upon  the  clay,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  run 
late  in  the  year,  but  fhould  be  taken  up  before 
the  latter  rains  3  for  unlefs  they  be  uncommonly 
hardy,  they  may  receive  great  damage,  becaufe 
the  water  never  finks  deep  enough  in  the  win¬ 
ter  on  fuch  grounds,  but  is  apt  to  lodge  too 
much  on  the  furface,  fo  that  the  Horfes  that 
feed  on  thefe  in  the  fhort  days  he  extremely 
wet  3  and  indeed  the  clay  is  fo  injurious  to  fome 
Horfes,  that  I  have  known  them  fuffer  greatly, 
not  with  ftanding  they  were  conftantly  taken  up 
in  the  night,  and  brought  into  the  houfe. 

The  fait  marfhes  along  the  river  ^Thames  are  The  felt 
certainly  as  good  pafture  for  Horfes  as  any  we 
have  about  Londony  where  many  run  all  the 
year  round  with  good  fuccefs  in  open  feafons, 
of  which  I  have  had  fufficient  experience ; 
and  this  I  think  is  the  fureft  rule  to  go  by. 

Tho’  the  air  that  comes  off  the  marfhes  is  very 
injurious  to  human  conftitutions,  and  fubjedts 
them  to  annual  returns  of  the  ague,  and  fome- 
times  to  palfies  3  yet  it  has  no  fuch  effedt  upon 
the  brute  creature's  that  feed  on  them,  which 
may  be  owing  to  the  diuretick  quality  of  the 
falls,  with  which  that  grafs  is  more  or  lefs  im- 
Vql,  k  N  preg- 
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pregnated  as  the  tides  rife  higher  or  lower  upon 
them.  The  marfh  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  a 
compofition  of  a  very  fine  light  mold,  mixed 
with  fand,  covered  all  over  with  a  fine  trefoil, 
which  fows  itfelf  and  grows  extremly  thick  in 
fome  places,  as  we  fee  it  on  fome  parts  of  our 
fineft  commons.  If  the  rains  fall  never  fo  heavy, 
the  ground  being  open  drinks  it  up  imme¬ 
diately;  fo  that  the  cattle  always  lie  dry  upon 
it,  even  in  winter,  when  moft  other  place  are 
potchy,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  benefits  of 
all  others  to  Horfes  at  grafs.  They  purge  more 
there, both  by  dung  and  urine,  than  on  any  other 
pafture,  and  afterwards  take  on  a  firmer  flefh  ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  fend  their  Horfes  there  only 
to  cleanfe  them,  and  after  purging  remove  them 
to  other  paftures,  unlefs  it  be  for  fome  parti¬ 
cular  conveniency,  are  greatly  miftaken ;  for  I 
have  known  feveral  Horfes  run  there  fummer 
and  winter,  and  as  few  accidents  happen  to 
them  as  any  where  elfe.  Four  and  twenty 
hours  conftant  rain  in  the  grafs  feafon  will  often 
bring  up  grafs  in  the  marfties,  unlefs  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  extremely  cold.  And  Horfes  often 
grow  fat  on  the  beft  marfhes,  when  they  are 
eat  fo  bare,  or  burnt  up  in  dry  weather,  that 
fcarce  any  grafs  is  to  be  feen  on  them.  In 
winter  fome  never  houfe  them,  but  let  them 
run  .abroad  and  take  their  chance  in  the  open 
fields,  where  there  are  neither  trees  nor  hedges 
to  £over  them,  and  yet  they  feldom  fuffer  any 
thing  from  the  extremity  of  the  weather  ;  and 
unlefs  the  ground  be  covered  deep  with  fnow, 
they  allow  them  no  dry  forage,  and  will  for  the 
moft  part  be  found  in  good  cafe,  even  in  the 
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months  of  Dece?nber  and  yanuary\  when  they 
have  nothing  to  feed  on  but  the  roots. 

All  the  water  they  have  to  drink  is  for  the 
moll  part  brackifh,  which  at  fir  ft  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  Horfes  that  have  not  been  ufed  to  it, 
but  afterwards  they  come  to  relifii  it  as  well  as 
any  other.  The  greateft  danger  on  the  marfh 
grounds  is  from  the  deep  ditches  made  to  run 
off  the  fpring  tides,  fome  of  which  have  their 
bottoms  full  of  a  kind  of  loom  ingendered  by 
the  weed, which  comes  into  them  in  great  plen-, 
ty  at  high-water.  And  if  a  Horfe  that  is  a  ftran- 
ger  to  thefe  grounds,  happens  in  leaping  or 
any  other  way  to  ftep  into  one  of  them,  he  may 
run  the  hazard  of  being  loft,  unlefs  he  be  dif- 
covered  in  time.  Sometimes  Horfes  have  been 
wafhed  away  with  the  fpring  tides,  by  going 
too  near  the  dykes ;  but  thefe  accidents  feldom 

j 

happen,  not  only  becaufe  the  mar fh- men  are 
always  upon  the  watch  at  fuch  times,  but  moft 
Horfes  have  generally  fo  much  fagacity  that 
themfelves  are  foon  aware  of  the  danger,  and 
will  very  carefully  avoid  it. 

But  though  we  have  perhaps  the  greateft 
variety  of  food  for  our  Horfes  of  all  kinds  both 
of  grafs  and  dry  meat,  and  in  the  greateft  plenty 
that  is  to  be  met  with  any  where,  neverthelefs 
many  are  but  indifferent  managers  in  difpenfing 
it,  for  want  of  fufficient  knowledge  and  ex-* 
perience  in  fuch  matters.  And  therefore  I 
fhall  lay  down  fome  general  rules  which  may  be 
of  ufe  to  preferve  our  Horfes  from  ficknefs  and 
accidents,  and  fhall  at  the  fame  time  go  as  far 
into  particulars  as  the  nature  of  the  fubject,  and 
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the  defign  of  this  Effay  will  allow.  Wherein 
I  pay  the  greateft  deference  to  thofe  Gentlemen 
who  in  a  particular  manner  take  pleafure  in  their 
Horfes,  andwrfitthem  often  in  their  (tables,  and 
direct  th^ir  feeding  and  exercife  with  great  (kill 
and  judgment  5  whereof  I  have  frequently  had 
opportunities  of  being  myfelf  an  eye-witnefs, 
and  have  learned  many  things  of  them  which 
I  doubt  not  will  make  what  I  have  to  advance 
on  this  fubjefl:  the  more  ufeful  to  the  pub- 
lick. 

Directions  Now  as  to  the  exadt  quantity  of  hay  and  corn 
concern-  is  to  be  given  to  any  Horfe,  that  cannot 

ingin  the  he  certainly  afeertained  ;  but  every  man  mult 
houfe.  ufe  his  own  diferetion,  as  he  finds  what  the  con- 
(titution  of  his  Horfe  will  bear.  For  fome  Horfes 
are  much  better  feeders  than  others,  and  at  the 
fame  time  require  more  food  :  Other  great  feed¬ 
ers  muft  he  (tinted  in  their  diet,  when  it  only 
produces  a  bad  Blood,  and  fills  them  full  of  hu¬ 
mors,  or  endangers  their  Wind.  Horfes  require 
lefs  food  when  they  ftand  in  the  (table,  as  hap¬ 
pens  fometimes  in  bad  weather,  without  exer¬ 
cife,  or  when  Horfes  have  but  little  Exercife ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  conflant  rule,  to  feed 
Horfes  in  proportion  to  the  work  and  fervices 
required  of  them  :  And  therefore  all  Hunters, 
Coach-Horfes,  and  Horfes  that  are  much  upon 
the  Road,  or  work  hard  in  any  kind  of  drud¬ 
gery,  fhould  be  well  fed,  other  wife  it  is  im- 
poffible  they  can  go  through  their  hufinefs  to 
the  owners  fatisfadtion. 

Horfes  When  a  Horfe  mangles  and  leaves  his  hay, 
nisri'^ie  anc^  yet  has  no  manifeft  (igns  of  ficknefs,  that 
their  Hay.  ,  generall  y 
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generally  happens,  either  from  his  having  .too 
much  hay  given  him,  or  too  much  corn,  which 
kind  of  management  makes  fome  Horfes  loath 
their  hay ;  and  therefore,  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
his  corn  fhould  be  abridg’d,  neither  fhould  his 
allowance  of  hay  be  augmented,  till  he  reco¬ 
vers  his  appetite,  otherwife  he  will  by  degrees 
fall  fo  far  off  his  Stomach,  that  he  will  lofe 
his  Belly,  and  look  miferably,  and  nothing  will 
recover  him  but  grafs,  or  fome  other  change 
of  diet. 

Young  Horfes  that  have  ftrong  appetites,  and  Young 
have  not  done  growing,  fhould  be  indulged  5 
more  in  their  feeding  than  thofe  that  are  come  craving 
to  their  full  growth  and  maturity  ;  and  if  their  APPetites 
Exercife  be  but  little,  foas  to  oblige  their  Diet  managed 
to  be  leftened,  in  that  cafe,  it  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  lay  a  little  fweet  ftraw  before  them 
often,  for  a  young  Horfe  that  has  a  craving  ap¬ 
petite,  is  never  eafy  to  ftand  to  an  empty  rack, 
but  will  always  be  in  fome  mifchief,  either  in- 
tangling  himfelf  in  his  collar,  or  kicking  againft 
the  flail,  or  againft  the  ports,  and  fome  are 
continually  nibbling  the  rack  and  manger,  and 
in  the  end  turn  Crib-biters,  which  is  as  bad  a 
mifchance  as  can  befall  a  Horfe.  This  fel- 
dom  happens  but  to  Horfes  that  ftand  idle, 
while  they  are  breeding  their  Teeth  ;  working 
is  the  beft  thing  to  prevent  it,  but  where  Horfes 
have  but  little  work,  which  is  often  the  cafe 
of  Troop-Horfes,  and  fome  Coach-Horfes,  I 
fhould  advife  them  to  have  a  little  frefh  ftraw 
conftantly  in  their  racks,  when  they  have  eat 
up  their  allowance  of  hay,  and  fometimes  to  be 
,  N  3  ftrap’d 
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drap’d  back,  to  keep  them  from  this  ugly  trick, 
which  at  laft  grows  into  an  incurable  habit. 

ButExerdfe  duly  given  to  Hordes  that  are  well 
fed,  is  not  only  the  bed  means  of  all  others,  to 
prevent  ill  habits,  but  to  preferve  them  in  a  per¬ 
fect  date  of  health  :  For  Exercife  converts  the 
food  into  good  and  wholefome  nouridiment,  it 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  all 
the  glandular  difcharges,  fo  as  greatly  to  enliven 
the  Body,  and  to  make  way  for  frefh  fupplies 
of  aliment.  It  invigorates  the  fpirits,  gives 
drength  and  firmnefs  to  the  Mufcles  and  Si¬ 
news,  and  enables  a  Horfe  to  endure  labour. 
And  when  Exercife  is  given  abroad,  in  an  open 
free  air,  it  adds  greatly  to  a  Horfe’s  vigor,  and 
prevents  any  dilpofition  to  putrid  cohefions  in 
the  Blood,  which  a  dole  dagnated  air  often 
produce,  and  this  efpecially  when  Horfes  are 
young,  and  their  appetites  drong  ;  for  indeed 
when  Horfes  grow  old,  their  appetites  are  more 
moderate,  and  red  is  oftentimes  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  labour.  Neverthelefs,  exercife 
is,  more  or  lefs,  abfolutely  neceflary  for  all 
Horfes,  young  or  old  :  for  we  may  obferve, 
even  old  Horfes,  when  they  lye  much  dill,  tho’ 
they  are  not  apt,  as  young  Horfes,  to  turn  di¬ 
rectly  fick,  and  fall  into  Fevers  ;  yet  as  their 
Blood  grows  poor,  and  languid  with  age,  they 
become  fubjeCt  to  many  infirmities,  as  fwell- 
ings  of  their  Sheaths  and  Bellies,  with  other 
dropfica!  fymptoms,  and  fometimes  to  obdinate 
eruptions  on  their  Skins,  which  Exercife  in  a 
proper  degree  often  prevents. 

-  Horfes, 
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Horfes,  by  their  natural  activity,  are  every 
way  fuited  to  exercife  and  labour,  and  in  that 
refpedt  are  more  ufeful  than  any  other  of  the 
brute  creatures  3  only  it  depends  on  us,  how 
they  are  to  be  treated,  both  for  their  own  pre- 
fervation,  and  our  benefit.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  Horfe’s  food,  ought  always  to  be 
proportioned  to  his  Exercife.  But  the  time  and  The  right 
manner  of  his  Exercife  is  alfo  to  be  regarded,  for  Gamier  of 
if  a  Horfe  happens,  either  to  be  work’d  at  an  un-  Exercife. 
feafonable  time,  or  beyond  his  ftrength,  it  will 
be  more  injurious  to  him  than  if  he  had  not 
been  work’d  at  all.  Therefore  this  general 
caution  is  always  needful,  viz.  never  to  ride  a 
Horfe  hard,  or  put  him  upon  any  violent  exer¬ 
cife,  when  he  has  been  newly  fed,  and  has  had 
his  Bellyfull  of  meat  or  water,  but  Ihould  be 
mov’d  out  at  firft  gently,  and  he  will  naturally 
mend  his  pace,  as  his  food  and  water  begins  to 
affwage,  when  his  rider  may  urge  him  on  to 
further  fpeed,  as  his  bufinefs  may  require. 

I  need  not  tell  any  one,  that  when  a  Horfe  is 
hot  with  riding,  or  any  other  fharp  laborious  Ex¬ 
ercife,  he  fhould  be  cool’d  by  degrees,  this  being 
known  to  almoft  every  liable  boy,  from  cuftom 
and  ufe,  tho’  it  is  often  negledted,  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  idlenefs,  or  done  with  little  judg¬ 
ment.  And  therefore,  when  a  Man  has  travell¬ 
ed  hard  upon  a  journey,  or  when  Horfes  have 
been  driven  hard  in  a  coach  or  chaife,  it  is  not 
fufficient,  after  they  come  to  their  bating  place, 
or  to  the  end  of  their  day’s  journey,  to  walk 
them  about  in  hand  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
which  is  ufually  done,  but  their  pace  fhould  alfo 
t  N  4  be 
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be  flackened  for  a  mile  or  two  before  they  come 
in,  and  after  that,  fhould  be  alfo  walk’d  fome  time 
in  hand,  that  they  may  cool  gradually  before  they 
are  brought  into  the  ftab!e,with  a  thin  cloth  laid 
How  over  each,  if  they  have  been  ufed  to  it.  This 
ii or fes  the  fafeft  way  with  young  Horfes,  that  have 

man aoed  ,Deen  kept  We^>  and  have  W01*^  but  little, 
in  Hun  ting  And  when  fuch  Horfes  come  late  to  the  end  of 
Roadnthe  their  day’s  journey,  or  when  the  weather  is  fo 
bad,  that  they  cannot  be  walk’d  about  in  hand, 
they  fhould  then  be  well  rub’d  all  over  their  Bo- 
dies  and  Limbs,  till  they  are  quite  cool,  without 
taking  off  their  harnefs  and  faddles,  and  then 
cloathed,  for  when  all  the  fmalleft  Blood-veflfels 
are  replete  and  full,  as  they  muft  unavoiably  be 
in  all  ftrong,  and  efpecially  in  long  continued 
Exercife,  and  the  Blood  extremely  heated,  and 
running  like  a  torrent,  any  fudden  chill  or  damp 
will  produce  ftoppages  and  obftruftions,  where 
the  vefiels  are  the  moft  minute  and  fmall,  or 
wherever  there  is  the  greatefl  weaknefs  and  re¬ 
laxation,  fometimes  inwardly  in  the  Lungs, 
fometimes  in  the  Liver  and  Kidneys,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  and  other  mem¬ 
branous  parts ;  and  this  is  ufually  followed  with 
inward  pain,  and  inflammation,  or  with  great 
dulnefs  and  heavinefs,  which  in  the  end,  often 
produce  many  untoward  diforders  ;  or  if  the 
Limbs  happens  to  be  weak  and  relaxed,  the 
Blood  and  Juices  will  foon  drop  down  and 
ftagnate  there,  fo  as  to  produce  Swellings,  and 
fometimes  Ulcerations,  that  are  troublefome 
enough  to  remove,  efpecially  in  thofe  that  have 
been  little  accuftomed  to  fuch  kind  of  labour  $ 
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for  habit  and  ufe,  in  continued  Exercife,  alters 
the  cafe  very  much,  bccaufe  that  ftrengthens 
and  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Sinews,  as  we 
may  obferve  in  feme  hackney  or  job  Horfes, 
which  are  fo  feafon’d  to  their  work,  that  fcarce 
any  thing  can  hurt  them.  Indeed  fome  of  the 
job  Horfes,  that  we  fee  indure  fo  much  labour, 
are  naturally  ftrong,  and  very  hardy,  and  have 
at  firft  been  carefully  managed  by  their  owners, 
who  are  not  able  to  bear  the  lots  of  cattle,  as 
Gentlemen  or  Men  of  fortune  ;  and  therefore 
we  fee  them  generally,  both  begin  and  end 
their  work  with  great  coolnefs,  and  when  they 
chance  to  meet  with  Horfes  that  they  find  un¬ 
able  to  go  thro’  their  hard  work,  they  ufually 
make  their  bufinefs  only  a  meer  play,  that  they 
may  not  lofe  their  Flefh,  until  they  can  difpofe 
of  them  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Another  necefiary  caution  for  the  prefer va- 
tion  of  our  Horfes,  is  never  to  feed  them  too 
foon,  after  they  have  been  heated  with  Exercife; 
for  as  to  water,  I  believe  I  need  give  no  pre¬ 
cautions  about  it,  becaufe  few  are  fo  ignorant 
as  to  give  Horfes  water  while  they  are  hot;  nay, 
fome  are  fo  fearful  in  this  refpedt,  that  though 
they  travel  gently,  and  continue  feveral  Hours 
upon  the  road,  yet  will  never  fuffer  their  Horfes 
to  cool  their  Mouths,  if  they  are  never  fo  much 
parched  and  dry ;  which  is  a  great  miftake,  be¬ 
caufe  Horfes  that  travel  or  work  but  gently, 
may  be  indulged  with  water  at  any  convenient 
place,  and  often  fuffer  for  the  want  of  it.  But 
with  refpedt  to  feeding  Horfes  when  they  are 
hot,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  the  Blood- 
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veflels  of  the  Stomach  are  then  replete  and  fall, 
and  oftentimes  heated  and  inflam’d,  and  requires 
fome  time,  before  a  Horfe  is  in  the  capacity  to 
receive  food,  without  being  injured  by  it.  And 
I  believe  moft  Men  of  weak  digeftions  may  ex¬ 
perience  fomething  of  this  in  themfelves,  that 
when  they  have  been  over-heated,  they  have  no 
great  inclination  to  eat,  until  they  grow  cool;  and  if 
they  happen  to  eat  before,  they  will  be  the  worfe 
for  it.  And  I  have  obferved  the  very  fame  diffe¬ 
rence  in  Horfes,  tho’  in  fome  much  more  than 
others ;  and  therefore,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  fhould 
have  nothing  at  firft  but  clean  hay,  given  them 
by  handfuls,  and  at  proper  intervals,  until  they 
are  perfectly  cool,  and  then  may  have  both 
their  water  and  meat  in  fuflicient  quantity  ; 
only  with  this  caution,  that  if  they  are  to  tra¬ 
vel  further  the  fame  day,  their  feeds  fhould  be 
but  fmall,  and  at  night  a  full  feed  given  at 
twice,  which  every  one  will  find  by  experience 
the  beft  way,  to  go  thro’  their  work  with  fafety. 

The  method  ufually  made  ufe  of  in  feeding 
Coach-Horfes  upon  the  road,  by  giving  them 
bran,  with  a  few  beans,  before  their  oats,  is 
not  at  all  amifs,  becaufe  their  work  makes  them 
perfpire  fo  very  much,  that  without  fomething 
of  this  kind,  they  would  be  faint,  or  apt  to 
grow  coftive  in  long  journeys,  which  would  be 
injurious  to  them.  The  bran  keeps  their  bo¬ 
dies  open,  and  the  beans  is  a  ftay,  to  keep  the 
bran  from  fcouring,  which  is  another  extreme 
Horfes  of  weak  Bowels  are  apt  to  be  fubjedl  to 
on  a  journey,  and  is  no  lefs  injurious  than  Cb- 
ftivenefs ;  but  then  care  fhould  be  taken,  that 
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the  bran  be  frefh,  and  the  beans  old,  for  no¬ 
thing  will  furfeit  more  than  mufty  bran  and 
new  beans  ;  neither  fhould  the  beans  be  given 
too  liberally,  but  only  as  a  corrector  of  the  bran, 
to  make  it  lefs  flippery. 

Moreover,  Horfes  that  have  not  been  much  Habits  to 
accuftomed  to  labour,  fhould  be  led  on  to  it  gra-  be  brobe 
dually, for  habits  can  feldom  be  broke  off  abrupt-  s'a  ua  7 
ly,  but  by  degrees ;  and  this  caution  is  the  more 
neceflary,  becaufe  when  Horfes  have  had  but 
little  Exercife,  they  are  apt  to  increafe  in  Flefh ; 
though  their  feeding  be  but  moderate,  yet  their 
Flefh  is  for  the  moft  part,  but  loofe  and  flabby; 
and  if  a  Horfe  in  this  condition,  while  his 
Veffels  are  relaxed,  fhould  be  hard-work’d,  it 
would  be  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  the 
Blood  at  that  time  muff  have  acquired  a  great 
degree  of  vifcidity,  fo  as  to  render  it  unfit  to 
pals  through  the  fmall  Veflels,  which  muft 
therefore  be  diftended,  and  the  fecretions  there¬ 
by  greatly  obftrubbed,  and  prove  the  caufe  of 
many  obftinate  diftempers  ;  and  when  thefe 
Horfes  have  Blood  taken  from  them,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  fuch  a  texture  and  complexion ,  as 
fhews  their  dangerous  ftate  confiding  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  yellow  vifcid  fize,  or  of  a  florid 
high  colour,  extremely  thick,  without  a  due 
proportion  of  Serum ,  and  fometimes  black  and 
grumy,  which  upon  fudden  brifk  exercife, 
expofes  Horfes  to  Fevers,  with  inward  pain  and 
inflammation,  that  unlefs  uncommon  means  be 
ufed,  will  end  in  putrefadbion,  which  accidents 
I  have  frequently  known  happen  to  young 
Horfes,  that  were  put  to  bufinefs  without  due 
preparation.  And 
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And  here  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that 
the  longer  any  Horfe  has  been  without  Exer¬ 
cife,  the  more  time  fhould  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  bufinefs,  becaufe  the  longer  a 
Horfe  has  beet!  kept  in  indolence,  his  Veftels 
become  the  more  relaxed,  the  fpringinefs  and 
tone  of  the  Mufcles  more  debilitated  and  weak- 
ned;  fo  that  if  he  efcapes  a  Fever,  or  other  acute 
diftemper,  yet  any  hidden  exercife  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  often  induces  pain  and  wearinefs  in  the 
Shoulders,  Hips,  Limbs,  and  other  parts  adapt¬ 
ed  to  motion ;  and  this  is  generally  more  or  lefs 
in  proportion  to  the  time  he  has  been  kept  in 
an  una&ive  ftate,  or  according  as  his  par¬ 
ticular  make  and  difpoiition,  may  render  him 
more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of  injuries,  from  a  de¬ 
praved,  fluggifti,  or  too  rich  a  Blood.  Many 
inftances  there  are  of  this  kind,  efpecially  of 
Horfes  newly  come  out  of  the  dealers  hands, 
which  are  oftentimes  long  in  the  keeping  of 
country  Jockies,  before  they  are  brought  to 
London ,  and  fo  extremely  fed  there,  where  all 
things  are  cheap,  that  many  of  them  require 
a  great  deal  of  management,  before  they  can  be 
put  to  any  ufe.  For  though  our  dealers  here  in 
London  give  them  a  few  gallops,  backwards  and 
from° the  forwards,  in  their  own  rides  upon  litter,  yet  this 

howT’be  *s  and  no  ways  proportioned  to  their 

managed,  food,  which  they  difpence  with  a  liberal  hand, 
to  keep  them  in  fuch  order,  as  to  render  them 
the  more  faleable  ;  fo  that  too  much  exercife, 
if  they  had  proper  conveniencies,  and  hands 
to  do  it,  would  by  no  means  anfwer  their  end. 
And  therefore  when  a  Horfe  newly  bought 
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from  a  dealer,  or  any  other  that  has  been  kept 
a  long  time  without  fufficient  Exercife,  is  to  be 
put.  upon  bufinefs,  fome  proper  preparation 
ihould  be  made  for  it,  which  ought  to  be  fo 
accommodated,  as  the  circumftances  of  time 
and  place  and  other  requifites  will  allow. 

Now  it  muft  obferved  by  the  way,  that  the  The 
difference  of  conftitution  in  Horfes,  may  render  d’ff^rennc.e 

,  r  '  r  \  r  r  ,  of  Confti- 

the  time  or  preparation  tor  buiinels  much  totjon  to 
fhorter  in  fome  than  others.  For  fome  Horfes  be  regard- 
are  fo  extremely  hardy,  that  fcarce  any  error 
in  the  way  of  feeding,  or  any  mifmanagement 
or  negledt  in  other  refpedls,  will  hurt  them. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  a  Horfe  that  has 
flood  a  whole  winter  in  the  liable  at  full  feed, 
and  in  all  that  time  has  fearer  travelled  further 
than  the  water  trough,  go  all  of  a  fudden  in¬ 
to  other  hands,  who  have  put  him  immediately 
upon  very  hard  fervice,  without  any  accident, 
or  perhaps  the  leaft  failure  in  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  his  work,  or  fuffering  any  damage  by 
it  afterwards.  And  fometimes  we  meet  with 
inftances  of  Horfes  newly  taken  up  from  win¬ 
ter  grafs  or  other  foggy  diet,  perform  a  journey 
well,  or  even  go  a-hunting,  without  any  prepa¬ 
ration.  But  theft:  inftances  are  very  rare,  and 
feldom  or  never  to  be  met  with  among  the 
lined;  of  our  bred  Horfes  that  derive  their 
Blood  originally  from  a  warmer  climate,  and 
have  more  of  delicacy  than  molt  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Horfes.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  even  among 
our  bred  Horfes,  that  fome  of  them  require  lefs 
preparation  to  fit  them  for  bufinefs  than  others. 

But  as  it  is  impoffible  the  bottom’d  goodnefs  of 
*  2  any 
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any  Horfe  can  be  perfectly  known  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  trial,  and  as  this  may  alfo  be  uncertain,  be- 
caufeficknefs  and  unforefeen  accidents  may  alter 
and  change  the  radical  conftitution  of  anyHorfe, 
therefore  the  fureft  way  is  never  to  venture  upon 
any  laborious  bufinefs  until  he  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  feafoned  with  folid  food  and  conftant  exercife. 

Moll:  of  the  Horfes  that  are  fed  for  fale  have 
the  interftices  of  their  Mufcles  fo  filled  with  fat, 
that  their  true  fhapes  can  hardly  be  known.  The 
Membrana  Adipofa ,  that  lies  immediately  under 
the  Ikin,  makes  a  cover  of  fat  over  the  whole, 
which  gives  fome  Horfes  almoft  the  fame  feel¬ 
ing  a«  a  dropfical  body,  foft  and  fometimes 
yielding  and  giving  way  to  the  prefifure  of  the 
hand  ;  and  thefe  Horfes  to  a  critical  Eye  have 
frequently  no  other  beauty  than  a  fine  coat, 
which  the  exuberance  of  oily  fat  under  the 
fkin,  warm  cloathing,  and  a  hot  liable,  caafes 
to  look  fmooth  and  glolfy  ;  whereas  the  true 
beauty  and  vigor  of  a  Horfe  Ihews  itfelf  in  no¬ 
thing  more  than  in  the  diftindtnefs  of  his  Muf¬ 
cles, when  they  appear  in  adtion,  and  the  clean- 
nefs  and  drinefs  of  his  Limbs,  which  is  great¬ 
ly  loll  when  he  is  blown  up  with  fat.  This 
treatment  caufes  many  Horfes  to  mifcarry  when 
they  come  into  bufinefs,  and  greatly  difappoints 
whenthey  die  expectation  of  the  purchaiers,  for  if  a  Horfe 
come  fir  ft  in  this  condition  is  not  carefully  managed,  he 
may  eafily  be  ruined.  For  this  of  itfelf  is  a 
kind  of  morbid  Hate,  which  requires  great  judg¬ 
ment  and  time  before  it  can  be  altered. 

When  a  Horfe  is  juft  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  dealer;  or  if  he  has  flood  long  in  a  liable 
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eating  full  meals,  and  grown  fat  for  want  of 
exercife,  he  fhould  at  firft  be  very  gently  ufed. 

For  when  Exercife  is  fuddenly  attempted  while 
a  Horfe  is  in  this  plethorick,  and  indeed,  morbid 
ftate,  it  inflames  his  Blood,  and,  to  make  ufe 
of  the  common  phrafe,  difturbs  all  the  hu¬ 
mours  ;  and  therefore  the  firft  thing  I  would  ^rrcife 
advife  fhould  be  bleeding  and  lowering  his  diet,  bleeding 
which  however  fhould  not  be  fo  much  abated  neceiu y. 
as  fome  imagine,  for  a  Horfe  may  luffer  as 
readily  by  too  great  and  fudden  diminution  of 
his  food,  as  by  an  increafe  of  it,  efpecially 
the  weaker  and  more  delicate  fort.  Walking 
exercife  is  the  moft  proper  to  begin  with,  and 
this  fhould  be  in  the  open  air  in  good  weather, 
for  Horfes  that  have  been  kept  long  in  a  hot 
ftable,  cloathed  and  high  fed,  are  very  unable 
to  endure  the  rain,  but  for  the  moft  part  catch 
inveterate  colds  when  they  go  out  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  a  thing  I  have  often  obferved ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  their  ftable  fhould  at  firft 
be  moderately  warm,  and  their  cloathing 
leflfened  by  degrees ;  and  for  wrant  of  thefe 
cautions  many  Horfes  foon  begin  to  look  very 
miferable  after  they  come  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  kindeft  matters,  who  fill  their  Bellies, 
keep  them  in  double  cloathing  in  very  hot 
ftables,  and  above  all,  girt  as  dole  as  they  can 
bear  round  their  bellies  with  broad  furcingles, 
and  never  differed  to  breathe  any  air  but  their 
own  hot  fleam,  and  the  fleams  that  come  from 
other  Horfes. 

This  renders  .it  abfolutely  neceffarv  to  take  Exercife 
fuch  Horfes  into  the  air,  and  at  the  fame  time  imheT en 
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to  be  careful  that  they  may  not  catch  cold. 
They  fhould  be  walked  in  it  at  lead:  two  hours 
on  a  day,  and  the  further  they  are  carried  from 
home  in  that  time  the  better.  After  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  a  Horfe  may  be  walked  out  twice  a 
day,  if  the  days  are  of  fufficient  length,  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  ;  and  as  his  fpirit  and  vigour  increafes, 
fo  his  exercife  mav  alfo  be  increafed,  and  the 
further  he  is  carried  from  home,  the  greater  be¬ 
nefit  he  will  receive  from  the  air ;  and  after 
he  has  been  about  a  month  under  this  ufage, 
it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  the  bleeding  to  cool 
his  body,  and  to  give  him  a  feed  of  fcalded 
bran  two  or  three  times  a  week,  to  keep  him 
from  growing  coflive,  and  if  he  refufes  to  eat  it 
fcalded,  which  feme  Horfes  do  that  have  been 
much  cloyed  with  hot  meat,  it  may  be  given 
raw  and  mixed  with  his  oats. 

It  is  always  a  good  fign  of  amendment  in  the 
habit  or  confutation  of  a  Horfe,  when  his  thirft 
and  craving  after  water  abates,  for  moft  Horfes 
that  have  been  in  good  keeping,  with  little  Ex¬ 
ercife,  are  always  thirfty  when  they  come  firft 
into  hufinefs  ;  for  while  their  Blood  is  thick  and 
iizy,  their  mouths  are  dry  and  clammy,  and  their 
fecretions  very  imperfedt ;  and  a  good  way  to 
prevent  this  and  many  other  accidents  is  to  feed 
early,  that  he  may  ftand  feme  time  to  an  empty 
rack,  or  upon  his  bit,  before  he  is  taken  abroad, 
that  both  his  hay  and  his  corn  may  in  feme  de¬ 
gree  be  digefted  5  for  many  Horfes,  when  they 
are  newly  fed,  crave  after  water  as  foon  as  they 
go  out,  though  they  have  been  watered  before 
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in  the  liable ;  but  as  this  difpofition  abates,  it  is 
a  fign  the  conftitution  mends* 

Another  good  fign  of  a  Horfe’s  thriving  is, 
when  his  fweating  abates ;  for  every  one  knows 
that  a  foul  Horfe  will  fweat  upon  the  leaft  Ex¬ 
ercife,  and  oftentimes  Handing  at  reft  in  his 
ftall  5  but  when  the  fweating  abates,  or  does 
not  turn  white  like  a  foap-iather,  but  runs  off 
like  water,  it  is  generally  a  fure  fign  that  his 
Blood  and  Juices  are  mended,  for  a  thick  vifcid 
Blood  always  produces  a  clammy  and  frothy 
fweat.  When  a  Horfe’s  coat  lies  clofe  and  flames, 
when  his  Legs  keep  clean  and  do  not  fweil  in 
thbftable,  when  his  Limbs  always  feel  cool  and 
firm,  when  he  feeds  heartily,  when  he  lies 
down  and  rifes  with  a  good  fpring,  when  he 
ftretches  and  fhakes  himfelf ;  thefe  are  all  fi^ns 
of  health  and  vigour,  fo  that  his  Exercife  may 
be  ftiil  encreafed,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  may 
be  indulged  in  a  more  liberal  diet, 

But  after  all,  fome  of  thefe  Horfes  are  much 
more  difficult  to  be  feafoned  and  rendered  fit 
for  bufinefs  than  others ;  fome  have  been  fo 
much  glutted  with  food,  and  have  been  fo  long 
in  the  dealer’s  hands,  that  all  the  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  in  the  world  proves  infufficient  to 
bring  them  to  any  tolerable  appetite,  and  while 
a  Horfe  continues  in  this  manner  he  is  fit  for  no 
kind  of  ufe.  Others  will  Led  heartily  on  all  Theufual 
that  comes  before  them,  but  by  reafon  of  the  tha\!  h\,n^ 
extreme  fizinefsand  other  difordersof  their  Blood  pen  after 
fall  lame,  even  in  the  mildeft  and  gen  tie  ft 
Exercife.  And  this  is  that  fort  of  lamenefs  want  of 
which  is  faid  to  proceed  from  .humours,  and  ExerGlle* 
Vql.  L,»  O  conies 
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comes  infenfibly  without  any  ftrain  or  violence,. 
Both  thefe  kinds  of  Horfes  will  continue  to 
fweat  very  much  with  their  Exercife,  the  latter 
by  reafon  of  pain  in  his  Joints  and  Mufcles, 
and  the  former  from  meer  debility  and  weak- 
Tke  ne-  nefs.  Thefe  are  cafes  which  often  require 
purging  in  Purging  and  ot^er  evacuations ;  but  this  fhould 
Cuch  cafes,  never  be  gone  about  until  the  heat  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  their  Blood,  proceeding  from  their 
previous  high  keeping,  is  abated  ;  after  which 
it  may  be  done  with  great  fafety,  and  often 
with  good  fuccefs,  except  where  the  cafe  is  ex¬ 
tremely  obftinate  indeed.  A  poor  feeder 
fhould  have  his  phyfick  exceeding  mild,  and 
fuch  as  will  not  inflame  but  cool  the  Body,  and 
like  wife  ftrengthen  the  folids,  which  in  fuch  a 
ftate  are  greatly  relaxed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
may  carry  off  the  flime  and  crudities  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels, which  weakens  digeftion, 
and  by  that  means  tranfmits  a  crude  nourifh- 
ment  into  the  Blood.  But  where  a  Horfe  at 
the  fame  time  he  feeds  well  is  fubjed  to  la  me¬ 
nds  that  moves  from  one  part  to  another,  his 
phyfick  may  be  made  of  fufficient  ftrength  to 
reach  the  obftrudions  of  the  remoteft  parts. 
And  indeed,  I  fhould  readily  advife  purging 
molt  Horfes  that  come  out  of  the  dealers  hands, 
as  foon  as  the  effeds  of  their  grofs  feeding  is 
fo  me  what  carried  off  with  bleeding,  a  lower 
diet,  and  moderate  exercife  >  for  till  then  purges 
are  apt  to  inflame  their  Blood,  and  create 
many  other  untowardly  diforders.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  I  fhould  never  advife  any  one 
who  buys  a  fine  Horfe  from  a  dealer,  to  fend 
i  him 
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him  diredtly  to  the  riding-houfe  to  be  loonged 
and  put  upon  his  haunches,  until  he  has  been 
cleanfed  and  feafoned ;  for  though  fome  very 
hardy  Horfes  will  go  through  this  labour  with¬ 
out  any  preparation,  efpecially  when  they  meet 
with  gentle  ufage;  yeti  have  known  others  that 
have  been  hurt  by  it,  and  render’d  incurably  lame. 

We  often  find  Horfes  at  nrft  catch  very  ob-  How  to  be 

managed 
when  they 
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been  in  the  dealers  hands,  the  greater  is 
their  danger.  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  rea- 
fon  why  thefe  are  fo  much  expofed  more  than 
others  to  catch  fuch  inveterate  colds,  and  no 
one  can  be  a  ftranger  to  this  who  has  been  in 
the  dealers  (tables,  and  are  any  ways  acquainted 
with  horfe-keeping,  who  cannot  but  obferve 
how  hot  their  (tables  are,  and  what  addition 
they  make  to  this  heat  by  their  exceffive  and 
unmerciful  cloathing,  and  their  manner  of 
girding  their  Bodies  with  broad  furcingles  to 
make  them  belly  well,  or  let  down  their  Bellies, 
as  they  term  it,  which  artifice  greatly  expofes 
fuch  Horfes  to  Colds,  and  to  many  other  mif- 
chiefs  whenever  they  come  into  different  keep¬ 
ing  5  and  therefore  this  one  caution  may  be 
again  repeated,  not  to  abate  their  cloathing  too 
fuddenly,  but  by  degrees,  to  keep  them  at  firft  , 
with  a  double  furcingle,  but  not  to  be  bound 
tight,  and  fo  by  degrees  to  a  fingle  one  ;  for  a 
Belly  that  is  increafed  by  bandage,  however  well 
it  may  look  to  the  eye  for  the  prefent,  can  be 
no  benefit  but  a  detriment  to  the  Horfe,  for 
which  I  could  give  demonftrativ'e  reafons  from 
the  animal  ftruilure  and  ceconomy. 
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Horfes  newly  bought  of  the  dealers  fhould 
alfo  be  put  into  warm  ftables,  in  ftandings  that 
have  not  lain  empty,  but  where  other  found 
Horfes  have  ftood,  which  is  the  beft  airing  of 
all  others  for  Horfes  apartments.  And  this 
caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  the  Colds 
that  arife  from  fuch  extremes  are  very  apt  to 
produce  Fevers  of  the  worft  kind,  and  to  leave 
fome  taint  behind  them,  even  when  their  Fe¬ 
vers  go  off,  unlefs  where  they  are  managed 
with  more  fkill  and  judgment  than  what  is 
ufual,  and  are  afterwards  forced  to  be  turned 
to  grafs  to  have  a  long  run  there,  before  they 
are  fit  for  any  ufe. 

A  fum-  This  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  the  advan¬ 
cers  run  £aores  Horfes  receive  from  grafs,  and  to  fhew 

sit  orals  o  o 

fometimes  which  are  the  Horfes  that  ftand  moft  in  need 
neceffary.  Gf  it,  and  are  moft  likely  to  receive  benefit 
from  it.  And  firft  of  all  fuch  as  have  ftood 
long  in  the  Houfe  glutted  with  food,  fuffocat- 
ed  with  heat  and  want  of  air,  and  enervated 
For  want  of  Exercife,  tho’  they  be  clean  fed, 
yet  they  are  apt  to  grow  fo  full  of  humours, 
that  they  require  to  run  a  confiderable  time 
abroad  at  grafs  to  cleanfe  them,  before  they  are 
fit  for  bufinefs  •;  and  indeed,  grafs  is  a  vaft  be¬ 
nefit  to  them,  as  it  is  their  moft  natural  food. 
And  when  Horfes  do  not  thrive  at  grafs,  it  is 
often  owing  to  fome  mifmanagement,  fuch  as 
turning  them  out  of  a  hotftable  apruptly,  about 
the  latter  end  of  March ,  or  the  beginning  of 
April ,  in  the  fharp  eafterly  winds,  or  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  when  the  nights  grow 
long,  and  the  heavy  rains  begin  to  fall.  I  have 
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known  feveral  Horfes  fuffer  from  thefe  errors : 
and  when  it  is  fo,  the  only  remedy  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  abroad ;  for  what  damage  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  cold  in  the  fpring,  generally 
wears  off  when  the  young  grafs  comes  up  in 
plenty,  and  the  weather  grows  warm.  And 
as  for  thofe  that  go  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  they  fhould  always  be  fent  where  the 
grounds  are  dry,  and  where  they  have  ftables 
or  fome  other  good  fhelter  from  the  weather.  I 
only  mention  this  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainU 
ed  with  fuch  things.  And  I  would  advife  thofe 
who  have  fine  Horfes  that  have  flood  all  the 
winter  cloathed  and  well  fed  in  a  warm  ftable, 
not  to  turn  them  out  too  early,  for  though  we 
daily  fee  coarfe  plain  Horfes  turned  out  to  grafs 
at  all  t  les,  without  any  care  or  concern  in  the 
owners,  and  come  to  no  hurt ;  yet  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  otherwife  to  fine  Horfes  that  have  been 
delicately  kept,  and  therefore  thefe  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  prepared  for  grafs  firft,  by  leaving  off 
their  cloathing  gradually,  giving  them  more  air 
in  their  ftandings,  walking  them  often  abroad, 
or  fuflfering  them  to  lie  on  their  wet  litter,  and  at 
the  fame  time  lowering  their  diet  and  feeding 
only  with  hay  5  and  where  there  is  not  fuffi- 
cienttime  for  preparation,  two  or  three  purges 
may  be  given  5  only  in  this  cafe  let  the  Horfes 
have  fome  recite  after  them,  before  they  are 
turned  out,  for  Horfes  that  are  fomewhat  re¬ 
duced  in  their  Flefh  always  thrive  better  than 
thofe  that  are  turned  out  fat  and  full  of 
Blood. 
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I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  belt 
grafs  we  have  for  rectifying  the  conftitutions  of 
Horfes,  is  the  fait  marfhes,  and  tho’  indeed  we 
have  fome  inftanees  of  Horfes  that  have  foon 
died  there,  thefe  are  but  few,  and  no  wonder, 
confidering  many  are  carried  there,  as  confump- 
tive  people  are  fent  to  the  Gravel  Pits,  when 
all  expectations  from  the  common  means  are 
laid  afide.  Never thelefs  great  numbers  of 
Horfes  recover  in  the  marfhes  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  chronical  diftempers,  efpecially 
where  their  vitals  happens  to  be  found,  or  but 
little  tainted.  And  I  may  venture  to  fay,  when 
a  diftemper’dHorfe  diesfuddenly  at  the  marfhes, 
it  is  a  good  riddance  to  the  owner.  Thofe  who 
have  not  the  conveniency  of  the  marfhes,  may 
turn  their  Horfes  out  upon  fome  other  good  pa~ 
fture,  in  a  moderately  warm  foil,  where  the 
grafs  is  fine,  and  has  never  been  forced  with 
dung,  or  other  unkindly  manure,  and  where 
there  is  good  water  and  proper  fhelter. 

I  need  not  mention  thofe  Horfes  that  are 
turned  out  to  grafs  meerly  for  conveniency, 
or  to  fave*  the  charge  of  keeping  them  in  the 
houfe,  as  we  may  fuppofe  fuch  either  to  be  of 
no  great  value,  or  to  have  no  diftemper  that  ab~ 
folutely  requires  it,  my  bufinefs  being  chiefly 
with  Horfes  that  have  either  fome  diforder 
actually  begun,  or  are  in  danger  of  fome  difor¬ 
der  coming  upon  them. 

When  a  Horfe  has  been  carefully  looked 
after  both  in  his  Feeding,  Exereife  and  Dref- 
iing,  has  had  good  hay  and  corn  without  excels, 
his  Exereife  regular,  and  conftant  care  in  giv¬ 
ing 
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mg  his  water,  with  all  the  other  requifites  for 
preferving  him  in  good  health;  yet  if  after  all 
this  he  falls  off  his  Stomach,  and  continues  fo 
for  fome  time,  without  amendment,  but  rather 
declines  even  when  he  has  had  purges  and  other 
helps  to  make  him  thrive,  it  is  a  fign  of  fome 
latent  diftemper ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  difcover- 
ed  by  any  appearances  in  the  dung  or  urine,  or 
other  ufual  prognofticks,  which  a  knowing 
perfon  may  fometimes  do,  then  the  beft  way  is 
to  turn  him  out  to  the  fpring  grafs  as  foon  as 
the  weather  is  favourable ;  for  Horfes  in  this 
condition  often  come  to  their  StQmachs,  and 
feed  well,  after  they  have  been  purged  and 
fcoured  at  grafs,  when  no  other  method  will 
prevail. 

Many  Horfes,  though  they  are  no  ways  fick  The  figns  , 
or  diftempered,  yet  give  plain  and  vifible  figns thatuiual- 
of  their  want  of  grafs.  Thefe  feel  parched  grafs!^6 
and  dry  in  the  grafs  feafon,  and  ufually  mangle 
their  hay,  and  as  often  as  they  are  carried 
abroad  always  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  green 
fields,  even  fo  as  to  be  fometimes  troublefome 
to  the  rider,  by  their  continual  craving  after 
them  ;  but  none  are  fo  apt  to  crave  after  grafs 
in  this  manner,  as  the  Horfes  newlv  come  out 
of  the  country  that  have  been  ufed  to  it  every 
feafon,  and  unlefs  they  have  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ercife  and  riding  to  break  off  this  habit,  will 
pine  very  much  for  the  want  of  it.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  way  to  prevent  Fevers  and  other 
fuch  like  accidents,  which  this  longing  fome¬ 
times  brings,  is  to  allow  them  a  month's  run¬ 
ning,  I  only  mention  this  advice  to  thofe  that 
•  O  4  live 
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live  altogether  in  town,  who  may  turn  their 
Horfes  out  fomewhere  near  at  hand,  whence 
they  may  be  taken  up  at  pleafure  to  ride  fhort 
ourneys,  and  by  that  means  be  no  ways  depriv- 
ed  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

Horfes  that  have  been  very  hard  worked  on 
the  road,  or  in  any  other  laborious  exercife, 
fometimes  hand  in  great  need  of  graft  ;  for  we 
often  find  Horfes  after  fuch  ufage  grow  ftiff  in 
their  limbs,  breed  Wingalls,  with  fwelled  Legs, 
flaring  Coats,  and  feveral  other  fymptoms  of 
approaching  complaints,  which  may  be  better 
remedied  bv  running  abroad  than  in  the  houfe, 
And  fome  of  thefe  may  require  it  longer  than 
others,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury 
they  have  received,  or  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  conftitutions,  or  the  foil  they  go  into. 
In  all  which  cafes  reft  and  eafe  in  the  open  air, 
with  their  cooling  diet,  is  greatly  beneficial. 

Horfes  that  are  of  a  right  mould  to  carry 
Fleih,  and  are  pafi  growing,  which  yet  da  not 
thrive  in  the  houfe,  may  be  fufpedled  to  have 
fome  beginning  diforder,  and  therefore  do  beft 
at  graft  ^  where  I  have  known  fuch  Horfes  often 
recover,  both  to  look  well  and  to  do  good  fer- 
vice.  And  I  need  not  fay  ho\y  neceftary  grafs 
is  to  Horfes  that  have  a  furfeited  look,  spe¬ 
cially  thofe  that  do  not  fhed  their  coats  in  a 
kindly  manner,  or  in  the  proper  feafon  ;  which, 
if  it  is  not  owing  to  fome  inward  complaint,  yet 
at  leaft  it  difeovers  a  cutaneous  diforder,  that  re¬ 
quires  te  be  fpeedily  removed.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  fait  marfhes,  or  fome  very  young  pafture 
near  the  banks  of  a  running  river,  is  the  mold 
likely  to  fucceed. 
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Thofe  that  have  had  Fevers  or  other  ficknefs 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  often  require  grafs 
upon  their  recovery,  and  fome  crave  fo  eagerly 
after  it,  that  they  do  not  come  eafily  to  their 
appetites  without  it ;  and  certainly  nothing  re* 
ftores  Horfes  fooner  after  ficknels  than  grafs, 
becaufe  they  are  then  prepared  for  new  Blood 
and  new  Juices,  which  the  grafs  gives  them  foon¬ 
er  than  any  other  food.  Horfes  that  peel  fpring 
and  fall,  which  is  moft  apparent  about  the  roots 
of  their  Ears,  Necks,  and  Cheeks,  the  effebt 
of  fome  furfeit  ill  cured,  require  the  fpring 
grafs,  and  fometimes  for  feveral  grafs  feafons 
together  before  fuch  deformities  can  be  remov¬ 
ed  ;  tho’  in  fome  degrees,  and  in  fome  confti- 
tutions,  thefe  fymptoms  will  return  annually, 
notwithftanding  all  the  means  that  can  be  ufed 
to  prevent  them. 

Many  turn  out  Horfes  to  grafs  for  lameneffes,  Miftakes 
without  any  good  effedt,  and  fometimes  they concern: 
return  worfe  than  they  went  out,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  owing  to  fome  error  or  miftake.  In  all 
new  lameneffes  reft  and  proper  applications  are 
neceffary,  and  alfp  that  the  part  fhould  be  kept 
from  the  cold  and  a  damp  air,  which  cannot 
be  eafily  avoided  at  grafs,  at  leaft  till  the 
weather  grows  warm  and  dry.  If  the  lame- 
nefs  be  in  any  of  the  joints,  it  always  proves  more 
pbftinate  than  when  it  happens  in  the  tendi¬ 
nous  parts,  and  in  the  tendinous  parts  more  ob- 
ftinate  than  in  the  flefhy  parts,  and  a  Horfe  of 
fpirit,  when  he  is  turned  to  grafs  for  lamenefs, 
runs  greater  rifques  than  others  that  are  more 
calm  and  temperate  3  for  thefe  feldom  take  reft 
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or  move  fo  gently  as  to  favour  themfelves  that 
the  parts  may  confolidate  and  recover  ftrength, 
but  are  apt  to  ftrain  them  afrefh,  and  render 
their  cafe  more  obftinate.  But  hurts  in  the 
flefliy  parts,  and  even  fometimes  in  the  Sinews, 
recover  foon  at  grafs,  unlefs  when  they  are 
very  violent,  and  that  fome  proper  applications 
or  neceffary  manual  operation  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed,  that  fhould  have  been  done  before  they* 
were  turned  out; 

Many  find  themfelves  difappointed  in  turning 
Horfes  to  grafs,  fuppofed  to  be  lame  with  hu¬ 
mors  flying  about  them.  That  is,  when  they 
become  lame, without  any  vifible  hurt  or  known 
accident,  which  lamenefs  appears  fometimes  in 
one  Shoulder,  fometimes  in  the  other,  and 
fometimes  behind.  This  fort  of  lamenefs,  is 
for  the  mod  part  caufed  by  a  fizy  grofs  Blood, 
which  requires  to  be  thin’d  and  attenuated. 
Many  Horfes,  when  they  come  out  of  the  dea¬ 
lers  keeping,  fall  lame  with  rheumatick  difor- 
ders,  as  foon  as  they  are  put  to  any  kind  of 
buflnefs,  others  for  want  of  diffident  exercife, 
or  very  foul  feeding,  and  from  many  other 
fuch  caufes.  And  the  reafon  why  they  often 
fail  of  fuccefs  at  grafs,  is  pretty  much  owing 
to  negligence  in  chiding  a  proper  pafture,  which 
lliould  be  the  dried  that  can  be  found.  Neither 
fhould  they  be  turn’d  out  till  the  weather  is 
pretty  warm,  for  when  the  Blood  is  of  itfelf 
fluggifh  in  its  motion,  for  want  of  due  fluidity, 
the  lying  upon  cold  damp  ground  mud  natu¬ 
rally  heighten  the  malady,  and  a  very  rank 
pafture  will  do  the  fame,  even  when  the  ground 
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is  pretty  dry  j  befides  when  Horfe’s  Blood  is  in 
this  ftate, they  are  liable  to  many  accidents  abroad 
to  which  they  are  not  expofed  in  the  houfe, 
for  there  they  often  range  over  the  grounds  till 
they  are  hot,  to  avoid  the  flinging  of  the  flies, 
and  get  immediately  into  the  ponds  to  cool 
themfelves,  where  they  often  ftand  a  confide- 
rable  time  up  to  their  Bellies,  by  which  they 
greatly  aggravate  their  lamenefs ;  and  therefore 
the  beft  paftures  for  fuch  Horfes  are  thofe, 
where  inftead  of  ponds  there  runs  forne  brook 
or  rivulet,  where  they  can  feldom  go  above 
their  Knees,  or  on  fome  good  dry  common,  or 
on  the  lalt  marfhes,  and  with  this  precaution 
the  owner  may  expedt  better  fuccefs.  But  I 
fhould  always  chufe  to  bleed  and  purge  fuch 
Horfes,  before  they  are  turned  out,  with  thofe 
things  that  are  proper  to  attenuate  the  Blood, 
and  to  promote  the  fecretions  of  which,  fome 
forms  will  be  prefcribed  hereafter.  And  I  have 
often  found  purging  alone  cure  lameneffes  of  this 
kind  more  readily  than  grafs,  where  Horfes  are 
expofed  to  all  the  abovementioned,  and  fome- 
times  to  many  other  accidents.  x4nd  I  have 
known  the  fame  kind  of  lameneffes  cured  by 
eonftant  and  long  continued  Exercife,  efpecially 
journey-riding,  which  from  the  nature  of  thefe 
diforders,  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  young  Horfes ;  for  when  Horfes  grow 
old,  the  fuccefs  can  never  be  certain,  becaufe 
the  lameneffes  of  old  Horfes  are  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  ftiffnefs  in  the  Joints  and  Ligaments, 
and  in  many  cafes,  with  incurable  defedts  in 
their  Nerves. 
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But  the  lameneffes  that  chiefly  require  grafsf 
are  where  the  Mufcles  of  the  difeafed  part  are 
fhrunk,  and  require  to  be  kept  continually  in 
motion,  with  the  help  of  a  Patten  Shoe  on  the 
oppoflte  Foot,  to  oblige  the  Horfe  to  keep  his 
fhortened  Limb  upon  the  ftretch,  whereby  the 
wafted  parts  are  fometimes  again  reftored  to  their 
ufual  dimenfions,  and  the  Lamenefs  recovered. 

.  Horfes  that  have  been  fired  for  Lamenefs, 
upon  the  Joints  or  large  Sinews,  when  they  have 
refted  a  fufticient  time  after  the  operation,  are 
alfo  the  better  for  going  to  grafs,  or  running 
abroad  in  fome  open  place,  to  prevent  ftiffnefs 
and  contraction  ;  fome  kind  of  bad  footed 
Horfes,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  their  hoofs  brit¬ 
tle,  hard  and  flinty,  become  more  foft  and  plia¬ 
ble  bv  running  abroad.  Thofe  that  have  their 
Feet  impair'd  and  cut  to  pieces,  in  the  cure  of 
Qujttors,  and  other  ulcers,  and  thofe  that  are 
worn  down  with  travelling,  or  bad  fhoeing,  are 
always  fooneft  repaired  at  grafs,  with  feveral  other 
defedts  of  the  like  nature.  Horfes  may  like- 
wife  be  turn’d  out  after  they  have  been  cured 
of  the  Farcy,  to  wear  out  the  ftiffnefs  and  cal- 
lofity,  that  fometimes  leaves  a  deformity  on  the 
Limbs,  till  all  the  Scabs  and  Scurfft  comes  off, 
and  the  Skin  and  Ligaments  of  the  Joints, 
where  it  is  often  deep-rooted,  grow  limber  and 
pliable  ;  but  then  one  ought  to  be  careful,  that 
the  Farcy  is  perfectly  eradicated,  otherwife  it 
yvill  fuon  break  out  again,  and  perhaps  with 
more  ranknefs  than  before. 

Several  other  cafes  might  be  mentioned, 
wherein  grafs  would  perhaps  be  convenient,  aa 
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particularly  for  Colts  and  young  Horfes,  which 
fometimes  fall  into  peoples  hands,  before  they 
are  fit  to  be  put  to  bufinefs.  Horfes  that  have 
been  long  coftive,  where  all  proper  means  have 
been  ufed  in  vain  to  remove  it  5  but  what  is 
further  needful  on  this  fubject,  may  be  left  to 
every  one's  difcretion,  and  therefore  I  {hall  now 
proceed  to  fhew,  what  are  the  effects  and  benefits 
of  Soiling,  and  how  that  ought  to  be  managed. 

Soiling  Horfes  in  the  houfe,  proves  feme-  The  ufc 
times  beneficial,  and  fometimes  hurtful,  either  ofSoiiioI* 
when  a  Horfe’s  cafe  has  not  been  rightly  judg¬ 
ed  of,  or  when  the  fluff  made  life  of  for  foiling 
happens  to  be  bad.  Geldings  are  not  frequent¬ 
ly  foiled,  but  chiefly  fton’d  Horfes,  becaufe  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  good  indofures  for  them  to 
run  Angle  abroad,  without  much  charge  and 
trouble,  for  two  of  them  will  feldom  agree 
long  in  one  place.  And  therefore  I  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  advife  any  one  to  turn  Stone-Horfes  to  grafs, 
or  foil  them  in  the  houfe,  unlefs  they  had  fuch 
complaints  as  abfolutely  requires  it,  for  mo  ft  of 
the  diforders  for  which  Stone-Horfes  are  foil’d, 
may  be  remedy ’d  by  feeding  on  ftraw  for  a 
time,  inftead  of  hay,  which  they  will  difpenfe 
with  much  eafier  than  Geldings  ;  for  many  of 
our  Geldings  are  apt  to  grow  faint  and  weak 
without  hay,  and  few  of  them  can  be  brought 
to  eat  ftraw  with  pleafure. 

If  a  Stone-Horfe  happens  to  be  lame  Jn  fuch 
manner,  as  to  require  a  place  where  he  may 
range  at  pleafure,  then  an  orchard,  or  feme  field 
that  is  exceedingly  well- fenced,  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  \  but  if  he  has  no  lamenefs,  but 
♦  fome 
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fome  other  diforder,  as  heat,  and  eruptions  on 
his  Skin,  that  may  require  Soiling,  or  if  Geld¬ 
ings  or  Mares  are  to  be  foil’d  for  any  fuch 
complaints,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  provide 
fuch  herbage  for  them  as  is  young,  tender, 
and  full  of  fap,  whether  green  barley,  tares, 
clover,  or  any  thing  elfe  the  feafon  produces ; 
tho’  green  barley  is  generally  preferr’d  to  all 
others  for  this  purpofe,  but  then  it  {hould  be 
cut  before  it  fhoots  into  the  Ear,  while  it 
is  full  of  fap  and  moifture,  for  afterwards  it 
turns  dry,  and  the  ftera  grows  tough  and  hard 
to  digeft.  The  fame  caution  is  no  lefs  neceffary 
with  refpedt  to  clover  and  tares,  that  thefe  be 
young  and  cut  frefh  once  every  day  or  oftner, 
other  wife  they  may  eafily  do  more  hurt  than 
good;  for  tho’  a  Horfe  is  fo  ftrong  by  nature,  and 
more  vigorous  and  adtive  than  perhaps  any 
other  creature  of  his  iize,  yet  his  Stomach  and 
Guts  are  but  thin  and  flender,  if  compared 
with  fome  other  animals  of  the  fame  bulk,  and 
more  eafily  diftended,  and  therefore  feems  to 
require  food  of  eafier  digeftion,  than  the  horn¬ 
ed  cattle,  which  is  pretty  manifeft  by  the 
choice  he  makes  for  himfelf  when  at  grafs, 
and  therefore  when  the  herbage  with  which  a 
Horfe  is  foil’d,  happens  to  be  old,  tho’  a  good 
feeding  Horfe  will  eat  it  for  want  of  fomething 
better,  yet  I  have  feveral  times  known  great 
diforders  follow  upon  it,  by  flopping  in  the 
inteftines  like  a  bundle  of  fmall  twigs,  and 
by  not  obtaining  a  free  paffage  thro’  them, 
has  been  attended  with  great  inward  heat,  hea- 
vinefs  of  the  Eyes,  reeling,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 

other 
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other  untowardly  fymptoms,  ’till  a  plentiful 
difcharge  of  dung  has  been  procured  by  emol¬ 
lient  glyfters,  which  I  have  feen  come  away  in 
great  clods,  very  hard,  black,  and  fetid,  not 
unlike  what  has  lain  a  confiderable  time  mel¬ 
lowing,  and  rotting  on  a  dunghill,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  happens  fometimes  to  Horfes,that  are 
fed  with  rye  grafs  and  clover,  where  they  have 
not  fufficient  work  or  exercife  to  digeft  it. 
I  have  known  others,  perhaps  where  the  di- 
geftive  faculty  has  been  ftronger,  break  out 
about  their  Necks,  Rumps,  and  other  parts  of 
their  Bodies,  and  fometimes  on  their  Limbs, 
with  many  other  rtgns  of  a  forfeit,  to  the  great 
furprife  and  difappointment  of  the  owners.  For 
all  fuch  herbage,  when  it  is  diverted  of  its  fap, 
has  very  foon  a  tendency  to  putrefaftion,  and 
therefore  not  only  induces  a  Lentor  in  the  firft 
paffages,  viz.  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  but  alfo 
in  the  Blood,  caufing  obftrudions  in  the  fmall 
capillary  Veffels  towards  the  Skin,  by  its  vifci- 
dity  and  coldnefs,  at  length  producing  that 
acrimony  and  fharpnefs,  which  {hews  itfelf  in 
eruptions,  an  effecrt  very  contrary  to  what  is 
intended  by  foiling.  And  therefore  thofe  who 
would  fucceed  well  in'  Soiling  Horfes,  fliould 
be  near  the  place  where  it  is  cut,  that  it  may 
be  frerti,  at  leaf!:  every  morning,  and  leave  off 
when  it  becomes  old  and  rank,  or  elfe  to  go 
on  with  fome  other  herbage  which  is  of  later 
growth,  till  the  Horfe  has  been  fofficiently 
cooled  and  purged. 

I  have  obferved  fome  Horfes  that  have  purg¬ 
ed  but  little  in  Soiling,  others  have  purged  a. 
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great  deal  more  then  what  is  ufual  at  graft, 
which  may  fometimes  be  owing  to  the  goodnels 
orbadnefsof  the  herbage,  to  its  being  younger 
or  older,  frefher  or  ftaler,  and  perhaps  fome¬ 
times  to  the  difference  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  grows.  However,  I  am  apt  to  think,  this  is 
as  often  owing  to  the  difference  of  conftitu- 
tutions  in  Horfes,  as  to  any  other  caufe,  for 
when  feveral  Horfes  are  foil’d  together,  we 
fhall  fee  fome  purge"'  till  they  fall  away  and 
grow  lean,  fome  purge  very  gently,  and  others 
fcarce  purge  at  all,  tho’  they  are  all  fed  alike, 
and  with  the  fame  herbage  5  and  the  fame  difcri- 
mination  is  often  obfervable  at  graft,  which 
only  {hews,  that  fome  Horfes  are  not  fo  eafily 
mov’d  to  purge  as  others,  tho’  it  is  probable 
thofe  that  purge  the  leaft,  ftale  the  moft  plen¬ 
tifully,  which  in  fome  cafes  may  be  equally 
advantageous. 

Cautions  When  Horfes  lofe  their  Flefh  much  in  foil- 

Horfes112  *n5>  ^Y  Should  be  taken  off  to  a  more  folid 
diet,  otherwife  I  have  known  them  grow  fo 
poor  and  weak,  that  it  has  been  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards  before  they  have  recovered  their  Flefh. 
In  this  there  is  a  great  difference  between  foil¬ 
ing  and  grazing,  for  if  Horfes  lofe  their  Fleili 
never  fo  much  at  graft,  yet  they  foon  grow  fat 
after  the  purging,  for  there  they  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  open  air,  and  great  choice,  which 
advantage  Horfes  at  foil  have  not,  but  are  forced 
to  be  taken  off  abruptly  to  dry  food.  And 
therefore  when  a  Horfe  has  done  foiling,  he 
ought  to  be  continued  fome  time  to  an  open 
diet,  at  leaf f  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  A 
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little  fweet  bran  may  at  firft  be  mixed  with  his 
oats,  and  his  hay  fprinkled  with  water  juft 
when  it  is  put  into  the  rack,  and  every  day 
gentle  exercife,  increafing  both  his  food  and 
exercife  by  degrees.  He  fhould  alfo  be  drefled 
gradually,  and  only  littered  down  in  the  night, 
and  not  to  lye  conftantly  on  his  litter  for  the 
firft  fortnight,  all  fudden  changes  from  hot  to 
cold,  or  from  cold  to  hot  being  hazardous, 
after  which  he  may  be  curried  and  drefled  as 
ufual,  and  his  diet  increafed,  to  render  him  fit 
for  bufinefs.  Indeed  we  find  fome  Horfes  fo 
hardy,  that  they  fcarce  need  thefe  precautions, 
yet  no  man  can  well  err  in  a  reafonable  care  to 
prevent  accidents,  which  fometimes  happen 
where  they  are  leaft  expedted* 

As  for  Horfes  newly  taken  up  from  graft)  Horfes 

different  management, 
rding  to  the  time  they  how  to  be 
run  abroad,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  other  managed, 
refpedts,  that  may  require  more  or  left  prepara¬ 
tion,  before  they  can  be  made  fit  for  bufinefs* 

Horfes  that  have  only  run  about  a  month,  or 
five  weeks  at  the  fpring  graft,  need  not  be  fo 
much  minded  as  thofe  that  run  the  whofe  fum-* 
mer;  and  thofe  that  run  the  fummer  only,  are 
eafier  habituated  to  the  houfe,  than  fuch  as  run 
the  whole  year  abroad.  But  I  only  fpeak  with 
refpedft  to  the  generality,  for  fome  are  fo  hardy 
and  infenfible  of  changes,  that  they  need  but 
little  attention  how  they  are  ordered  5  neverthe- 
lefs  we  may  obferve,  when  Horfes  are  taken  up 
from  graft  into  the  houfe,  and  put  immediate¬ 
ly  to  hard  meat,  after  a  long  difufe  of  it,  they 
.  Vql,  !,•  P  are 
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at  firft,  apt  to  turn  hot  aud  coftive,  which  dif- 
pofition  is  ufually  followed  with  other  com¬ 
plaints  )  and  therefore  to  avoid  fuch  inconve- 
niencies,  they  ought  firft  to  have  a  mixture  of 
bran,  and  a  little  chop’d  ftraw  with  their  corn, 
and  lometimes  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  for  a 
fortnight  or  longer,  to  keep  them  cool  and 
open  ;  after  that,  they  may  be  allowed  clean 
corn,  with  plenty  of  water,  given  often  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fhould  have 
their  Exercife  abroad  in  the  open  air. 

But  Horfes  that  run  the  whole  fummer  at 
grafs,  require  more  airing  abroad,  than  thofe 
that  have  only  been  at  fpring  grafs,  for  the  ufe 
that  moft  people  want  of  them  in  the  fummer, 
renders  all  cautions  herein  almoft  unneceffary  ; 
and  therefoie  Horfes  of  value  ought  always  to 
be  taken  up  before  the  long  nights  and  latter 
rains,  not  only  that  they  may  have  fit  weather 
abroad  for  their  Exercife,  which  is  very  necef- 
fary,  but  hecaufe  the  latter  grafs  has  little  fpirit 
in  it,  and  at  beft  affords  but  a  foggy  nourifh- 
ment,  though  it  often  makes  Horfes  look  plump 
and  fat.  Befides,  that  fine  thin-fkin’d  Horfes, 
are  feldom  able  to  endure  the  heavinefs  of  the 
rains,  nor  to  lye  on  the  wet  ground,  for  the 
reafons  that  have  been  already  given,  but  are 
thereby  expofed  to  many  dangerous  accidents, 
of  winch  I  have  known  feveral  inftances. 
Running  Horfes  that  run  abroad  the  whole  winter 

a  j 

winter  near  London ,  are  generally  brought  into  fome 
dry  ground,  where  they  have  fhades  or  out- 
houfes  to  go  into,  as  foon  as  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  grazed  turns  patchy.  Here 

they 
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they  continue  till  the  return  of  the  fpring  grafs, 
which  they  are  fuffered  to  go  into  as  foon  as  it 
is  ready  for  them,  without  waiting  for  warm 
Weather.  This  method  I  have  often  approv¬ 
ed,  and  I  look  upon  Horfes  not  to  be  fo  much 
expofed  by  it,  as  by  running  late  in  the  year, 
and  then  brought  dire&ly  home  into  a  'warm 
(table,  whereby  they  often  turn  very  thick  wind^- 
ed,  occasioned  by  a  poor  vifcid  Blood,  from 
the  fog  that  fprings  up  with  the  winter-grafs,  in 
many  of  our  common  paftures;  fometimes  their 
Bellies  and  their  Legs,  fwell  to  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree,  and  requires  a  fkiiful  manage¬ 
ment  to  remove  fuch  indifpofitions ;  but  this 
may  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided,  by  running 
abroad  in  fome  good  roomly  yard,  and  after  they 
have  had  the  fpring  grafs,  they  are  generally  fit 
to  go  into  any  bufinefs  without  much  preparation. 

Thofe  that  run  abroad  in  the  falt-marfhes 
are  feldom  houfed  or  brought  under  any  cover, 
as  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  yet  for  the 
moft  part  do  better  than  thofe  that  are  fother-^ 
ed  all  the  winter,  who  require  the  fpring  grafs 
very  much  to  repair  them.  I  have  known  fe- 
veral  Horfes  brought  up  from  the  marfhes  in 
the  winter  months  in  good  order,  and  have 
been  fit  for  bufinefs  in  a  Abort  time  afterwards. 
And  I  have  been  told  it  is  no  unufual  thing  to 
take  up  Horfes  from  the  marfhes,  and  fend 
them  a  long  journey  diredlly,  without  any  pre¬ 
paration  ;  and  I  am  the  more  ready  to  believe 
this,  becaufe  I  have  feveral  times  known  Horfes 
taken  off  the  dry  commons  in  winter,  and  per¬ 
form  very  well  on  the  road0 
•  P  2 
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But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  that  go 
on  our  common  paftures,  either  in  cold  clay 
grounds,  or  where  the  grafs  is  forced  with 
dung.  Thefe,  at  lead:  many  of  them,  require  a 
good  deal  of  management  before  they  are  fit  to 
be  put  upon  any  hard  fervice  ;  fome  are  fo  foggy 
and  breathe  fo  thick  when  they  come  to  ftand 
in  the  houfe,  that  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  reafon  of  this  fymptom,  always  fuf- 
pedt  their  wind  to  be  going,  which  fometimes 
fo  happens  where  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent 
it.  Others  fwell  all  over  their  Bellies  and  their 
Legs  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  are  unable  to 
lie  down,  and  can  hardly  be  moved  out  of  their 
(landings ;  but  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  cafe 
of  thofe  that  are  naturally  fubjedt  to  fuch  in¬ 
firmities,  and  therefore  fhould  be  kept  altoge¬ 
ther  in  the  houfe,  or  run  conftantly  abroad,  as 
will  be  (hewn  more  fully  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  fwelied  Legs,  &c . 

Now  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  in  ordering 
Horfes  newly  taken  up  from  grafs,  to  augment 
their  airings  and  exercife  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  have  run  abroad,  and  the  feafon  in 
which  they  are  taken  up  into  the  houfe ;  and 
as  their  airings  and  Exercife  is  increafed,  fo  their 
diet  may  alfo  be  augmented,  both  as  to  its  quan¬ 
tity  and  folidity,  viz.  by  changing  from  a  lower 
diet,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  bran  and  other 
loofe  food,  to  clean  oats  and  hay ;  neither 
fhould  they  at  firft  be  fhut  up  in  warm  (tables, 
but  in  (tables  that  have  been  feafoned  with  other 
Horfes,  where  there  is  a  free  air,  and  places  to 
let  it  in  at  pleafure.  And  therefore  I  need  only 
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idd  to  what  I  have  already  advanced  on  this 
fubjedt,  that  the  longer  a  Horfe  has  run  abroad 
in  the  open  air,  the  more  he  fhould  be  kept  in 
his  airings  when  he  returns  home ;  and  upon 
this  account,  it  is  a  great  advantage  thofe  Horfes 
have  that  are  taken  up  after  they  have  had  the 
fpring  grafs,  or  even  when  they  are  taken  up 
before  that  time,  when  the  fpring  is  advancing, 
when  the  Blood  of  all  animals  is  more  exalt¬ 
ed,  and  in  much  brifker  motipn  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the 
days  growing  long,  and  when  all  nature  feems  to 
have  the  chearfulnefs  of  youth.  Whereas  thofe 
Horfes  that  are  taken  up  in  the  winter-quarter 
have  not  thefe  advantages,  the  days  being  fhort, 
the  air  damp,  and  oftentimes  the  weather  fo  bad 
that  they  can  but  feldom  be  carried  abroad. And 
if  we  add  to  this  the  natural  decline  that  the 

V 

conflitutions  of  many  Horfes  are  under  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  efpecially  Geldings,  their 
Blood  being  then  poor,  vifcid,  and  fluggifh  in  its 
motion,  we  may  eafily  perceive  the  difference, 
and  experience  will  fhew  us  how  difficult  it  is 
fometimes  to  raife  them  up  for  ufe  and  fervice. 

Some  give  their  Horfes  Antimony  after  grafs, 
fome  Antimony  and  Sulphur  in  equal  quantities. 
Thefe  are  generally  mixed  with  their  bran,  in 
which  all  powders  mix  more  eafily  than  with 
oats.  Others  give  the  Crocus  Metalloi^um^  or 
Liver  of  Antimony,  with  a  view  to  fweeten 
their  Blood,  and  to  keep  them  open  never- 
thelefs  I  have  known  many  Horfes  do  well 
without  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  only  by  proper 
airings  and  a  well  managed  diet,  The  Antirno-* 
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nials  are  chiefly  neeeffary  to  Horfes  that  are 
taken  up  in  winter  to  warm  and  invigorate  their 
Blood,  which  indeed  is  the  more  wanting  when 
the  grafs  has  been  but  indifferent,  efpecially  for 
thofe  that  go  upon  the  aftermarfh,  where  a 
large  crop  of  hay  has  been  firffc  taken  off  the 
ground.  This  fort  of  grafs  is  commonly  thick 
enough  and  plentiful  about  London  in  dreeping 
wet  feafons,  and  the  Horfes  that  feed  upon  it 
will  be  full  of  fieflr  after  the  hot  weather  and 
the  flinging  of  the  flies  is  over ;  but  on  grounds 
that  have  been  much  dunged,  often  grow  full 
of  bad  Blood,  that  requires  Antirnonials,  or 
feme  other  alterative,  to  correct  it.  But  the 
difpenfer  of  thefe  things  fhould  he  careful  to 
get  them  good  of  their  kind,  other  wife  they 
may  lofe  much  of  what  they  aim  at.  The 
Antimony  that  is  in  large  pieces,  clear  and 
fhining,  the  colour  of  pollfhed  fteel,  is  always 
the  beft,  for  that  which  is  black  and  crumbly 
is  not  fo  pure,  and  ought  to  be  rejeded.  It 
fhould  not  be  given  in  grofs  powder,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  pr  add  fed,  but  pounded  till  it  is  very  fine, 
otherwife  little  of  it  will  enter  into  the  mafs  of 
Blood,  but  will  fometimes,  efpecially  when 
given  in  large  dofes,  make  Horfes  fcour  more 
than  is  neeeffary  5  but  when  it  is  mixed  with 
fulphur  in  moderate  dofes,  it  becomes  fervice- 
able  in  carrying  off  thofe  Coughs  Horfes  often 
bring  with  them  from  grafs  about  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  helps  to  preferve  their  wind. 
The  Crocus  Metallorum  is  generally  fold  for 
Liver  of  Antimony,  the  difference  being  no 
other  than  that  the  latter  is  not  fo  much  di¬ 
verted 
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vetted  of  its  fulphurs  as  the  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  the  firft  be  free  from  the  Scoria  or  drofs, 
the  dofe  fhould  not  exceed  an  ounce  a  day ;  for' 
when  it  is  given  in  larger  dofes,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  moifture  and  breathing  thro'  the  fkin, 
which  is  the  thing  intended  by  it,  it  is  apt  to 
create  heat  anddrynefs  in  fome  confutations;  for 
when  the  Blood  is  extremely  vifcid,  and  paiTes 
with  difficulty  through  the  fmall  veffels  of  the 
Skin  and  other  extremities,  thofe  things  that 
are  defigned  to  accelerate  its  motion,  by  meet¬ 
ing  too  great  refinance,  may  fometimes  retard 
it,  and  the  adtive  pai  tides  of  the  Antimony 
being  thus  divefted  of  its  fulphurs,  may  create 
heat,  by  driving  the  Blood  into  thofe  parts 
before  it  is  fufficiently  attenuated  to  pafs  thro' 
them ;  and  therefore  when  any  fuch  effed  hap¬ 
pens  upon  giving  the  Crocus  Metallorum ,  that 
there  is  no  kindly  moift  feeling  on  the  Skin, 
but  rather  heat  and  drynefs,  the  beft  way  is  to 
bleed  and  to  leflen  the  dofe  to  half  an  ounce, 
and  afterwards  to  increafe  it,  or  rather,  which 
I  think  the  better  way,  to  begin  with  crude  An¬ 
timony  and  Sulphur,  or  Antimony  and  Gum 
G uiac um ;  ai\d  after  the  Blood  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  warmed  and  attenuated  with  thefe  things, 
the  Liver  of  Antimony  or  Crocus  Metallorum 
may  be  adminiftered  with  more  fuccefs. 

Some  purge  their  Horfes  before  they  turn  in  what 
them  out  to  grafs,  and  fome  only  when  they  re-  S^e[sa 
turn  from  it.  As  for  purging  before  they  go  out,  [0  be  or- 
I  cannot  fee  that  this  is  always  needful,  unlefs dered  t0 
when  a  Horfe  is  very  much  loaded  with  flefh,g^m*Dr 
and  then  indeed  not  only  purging,  but  bleed- 
♦  P  4^  ing 
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ing  and  ro welling  may  be  alfo  neceffiry,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  forfeited  ;  but  except  in  fuch 
cafes  as  this,  I  fhould  think  the  beft  way  to 
prepare  Horfes  for  grafs  is,  to  lay  them  cool 
upon  their  dung,  to  open  the  windows  and 
air-holes,  if  it  be  in  fummer,  and  lower  their 
feed  ;  and  I  have  known  great  numbers  of 
Horfes  turned  out  fuccefsfully  without  any  other 
preparation.  However,  if  a  Horfe  was  to  have 
any  kind  of  phyfick  given  him  before  grafs,  it 
fhould  be  milder  than  what  isufuaf  and  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  beft  drugs ;  for  fometimes  the 
effedt  of  bad  drugs  do  not  go  off  immediately, 
and  before  that,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn 


a  Horfe  out  to  grafs. 

Indeed  when  Horfes  are  taken  tip  from 
grafs,  purging  is  fometimes  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceffary,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  run  all  the 
fummer  abroad,  and  are  apt  to  have  their  Legs 
fwell  when  they  come  to  ftand  in  the  ftable. 
The  pro-  gut  this  fhould  not  be  ^one  about  imme- 
jfpar<5nng  diateiy,  while  their  Biood  is  poor  and  abounds 
after  grais.  with  thin  watery  ferofities,  and  their  fpirits 
languid,  till  they  have  been  repaired  with 
a  more  generous  diet,  otherwife  a  Horfe 
will  go  through  his  purging  with  feme  diffi-% 
culty,  and  perhaps  not  without  danger.  But 
when  a  Horfe  has  been  a  while  habituated  to 
the  houfe,  and  had  fome  feeding,  and  begins 
to  thrive,  but  not  fo  as  to  have  the  fwelling  of 
his  Limbs  come  down,  purging  will  then  be 
neceffary  to  difeh-arge  the  vifeid  ferofities  out  of 
his  Blood.  But  the  purges  proper  in  fuch  cafes 
fhould  always  have  a  mixture  of  ingredients 
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that  are  cordial  and  at  the  fame  time  diuretick, 
otherwife  they  will  do  but  little  fervice,  as  I 
have  often  obferved.  And  in  fuch  cafes  fome 
Horfes  cannot  be  procured  but  by  the  moft 
powerful  diureticks  joined  with  reftringents,  to 
recover  the  tone  of  the  Fibres,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  greatly  relaxed  when  the  Blood  becomes 
poor  and  watery,  by  running  long  abroad  on 
many  of  our  common  paftures. 

Some  rowel  their  Horfes  after  grafs,  which  £0weujng 
is  often  needful  as  a  help  to  proper  internals,  fometimes 
But  if  a  Horfe’s  Blood  is  watery,  and  his  Belly  needful* 
and  Legs  fwoln,  he  ought  by  no  means  be  row- 
died  till  his  conffitution  is  fomewhat  amended, 
and  the  watery  difpoiition  of  his  Blood  fome¬ 
what  abated  by  a  more  nourishing  diet.  I  have  precautj, 

feen  fuch  a  profufion  of  humours  upon  new-made  ons  con¬ 
cerning 
rowels. 

to  prevent  mortification,  and  fome  will  dis¬ 
charge  feveral  gallons  of  a  vifcid  water  before 
their  rowels  come  to  a  thorough  digeftion,  not 
ynlike  what  is  drawn  from  dropfical  perfons, 
after  which  thefe  rowels  do  great  fervice  5  but 
it  is  much  fafer  to  avoid  the  danger,  which  may 
be  done  by  draining  off  a  great  part  of  the 
water  with  proper  purges,  but  efpecially  diure¬ 
ticks,  made  up  with  fteel  powders  or  forge 
water,  to  which  muft  be  joined  moderate  Exer- 
cife  and  a  good  nourifhing  Diet,  till  the  watery 
difpofition  that  fhews  itfelf  about  the  Belly, 

Sheath  and  Legs  is  abated. 

As  to  the  general  ufe  of  Bleeding  and  Purg¬ 
ing  to  prevent  ficknefs  in  Horfes,  and  to  render 

them 
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iffues  in  the  Bellies  of  Horfes  taken  up  from 
winter  grafs,  that  it  has  been  extremely  difficult 
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them  the  more  fit  for  bufinefs ;  tho?  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  fomething  of  the  prepofte- 
rous  and  ill-judged  ufe  of  all  fuch  means,  yet 
I  fliall  lay  down  fuch  cafes  wherein  I  think  it 

y 

may  be  needful,  or  at  leaft  juftifiable,  to  bleed 
and  purge  :  And  firft  as  to  bleeding. 

Thofe  Horfes  that  ftand  much  in  the  liable, 
and  are  full  fed,  require  bleeding  more  than  thofe 
that  are  in  confiant  Exercife;  but  efpecially  when 
their  Eyes  lock  heavy  and  dull,  red  and  inflam¬ 
ed,  or  when  they  look  yellow  or  inflamed  in 
their  Lips  and  infides  of  their  Mouths,  when 
they  feel  hotter  than  ufual  and  mangle  their  hay. 
Thefe  are  all  indications  that  require  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  likewife  to  lower  their  diet,  until  they 
have  more  Exercife.  Young  Horfes  fhould  be 
bled  when  they  are  Ihedding  their  Teeth,  which 
is  a  relief  to  them,  and  removes  thofe  feve- 
rilh  heats  to  which  many  are  fubjedt  at  that 
time.  The  fpring  is  always  a  proper  feafon 
for  bleeding,  becaufe  their  Blood  is  then  more 
luxuriant  than  at  other  times,  and  in  fummer  it 
is  often  neceffary  to  prevent  Fevers,  always 
choofing  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  cool  the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

Some  bleed  their  Horfes  three  Or  four  times  a 
year  or  oftner,  by  way  of  prevention.  Thefe 
take  a  very  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half,  only  to  give  a  kind 
of  brisker  motion  to  the  Blood,  and  by  that 
means  to  preferve  or  render  it  more  thin  and 
fluid,  and  to  prevent  its  ftagnating  in  the  fmaller 
Veffels,  which  indeed  is  the  firft  beginning  of 
almoft  all  difeafes  3  but  how  far  this  fucceeds, 

can 
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can  be  bed  known  to  thofe  who  have  pradtifed 
it  a  fufficient  time.  However,  there  is  this 
inconveniency  from  frequent  bleeding,  that  it 
grows  into  a  habit,  which  in  lome  cafes,  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  broke  off  without  hazard ;  and  I 
have  known  Horfes  become  weak  with  frequent 
bleeding,  and  fome  have  had  their  Necks  fo 
full  of  fears,  that  they  have  been  apt  to  inflame 
and  fefter,  every  time  they  were  bled,  which 
is  always  troublefome,  and  often  ends  with 
the  lofs  of  the  Vein.  And  therefore  to  prevent 
fuch  accidents,  thofe  who  bleed  Horfes  Ihould 
not  confine  their  operation  to  one  place  of  the 
Vein,  as  they  generally  do,  but  ufe  themfelves 
to  open  it  higher  or  lower,  as  they  fee  occa- 
iion  ;  and  if  they  meet  with  any  difficulty  in 
bleeding  the  Neck  Veins,  the  Plate  Veins,  or 
any  other  large  Veins,  that  can  be  made  to  run 
a  full  dream,  will  equally  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

But  the  cafes  that  require  bleeding  mod,  are  TheCafe* 
Colds,  Fevers  ofalmod  all  kinds, Falls  andBruifes  require°k 
which  fometimes  are  dangerous  to  Florfes,  be-  bleeding, 
caufe  of  their  great  weight.  Hurts  and  wounds 
of  the  Eyes,  Strains  in  hard  riding,  or  drawl¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  accidents  where  a  dagnation 
of  the  Blood  may  be  fuddenly  expedted,  or 
where  the  frnall  Veffels  may  be  broke,  and 
the  Blood  extravafated.  Thofe  that  refufe  their 
food  after  riding,  or  any  fort  of  work,  require 
to  be  bled  more  frequently  than  others,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fevers,  and  inward  inflammations  of  the 
Lungs,  the  Liver,  or  any  other  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Vifcera.  It  is  no  lefs  neceflary  to  bleed 
Horfes  at  grafs,  when  the  purgation  is  over. 
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that  they  begin  to  take  on  fieih,  or  at  any  other 
time,  when  they  look  heavy  about  their  Eyes, 
for  this  is  a  proper  indication  for  bleeding,  and 
fome  rank  pastures  require  bleeding  more 
than  others. 

There  are  alfo  other  indications,  that  require 
bleeding  by  way  of  prevention,  viz.  when  any 
epidemical  diftemper  prevails  among  the  Horfes, 
at  fuch  times  the  found  Horfes  may  be  bled,  to 
keep  them  if  poflible  from  being  infedted  ;  and 
if  the  contagion  continues,  it  may  not  be  amifs. 
to  repeal!:  the  bleeding  once  in  two  or  three 
months  or  oftner,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  for 
the  lofs  of  too  much  Blood,  may  be  hurtful  in 
fome  times  of  contagion.  It  is  like  wife  lie- 
ceilary  to  keep  the  found  Horfes  from  the  un¬ 
found,  or  remove  them  into  places  where  the 
infedtion  has  never  fpread  itfelf.  I  could,  be- 
fides  thefe,  mention  feveral  more  cafes,  where 
bleeding  might  be  judg’d  proper,  even  where 
there  is  no  plain  fymptom  of  any  beginning 
difeafe,  fuch  as  plenitude,  and  fulnefs  of  the 
Veins,  ftaling  frnall  quantities,  and  of  a  very  high 
colour,  denoting  inward  heat,  and  craving  after  j 
water,  and  fuch  like :  and  it  is  for  the  moft  : 
part  neceffary  to  bleed  before  purging.  But  I  i 
fhall  not  here  enumerate  any  other,  but  leave  1 

•  •  J  '  | 

what  is  to  be  faid  further  on  the  fubjedl,  to  be  ! 
treated  of  hereafter,  where  the  indications  that  I 
require  bleeding,  either  in  difeafes  already  be-  * 
gun,  or  where  they  are  only  threatned,  will  be 
further  difcufled. 

Purging  is  another  very  ufual  and  common 
expedient,  to  prevent  difeafes,  but  efpecially 

thole 
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thofe  accidents  to  which  Horfes  are  often  ex- 
pofed,  in  the  common  fervices  we  require  of 
them,  viz.  to  prepare  them  for  running,  hunt¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  laborious  Exercife.  If  the  Farther 
purging  ingredients  are  good,  and  the  purges  ““ 
well  made,  they  not  only  bring  the  Blood  into  ing  Furg* 
a  better  ftate  than  it  was  before,  but  by  leffen-  inS* 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  in  Korfes  that  have 
been  high-fed,  render  them  more  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  and  confequently  more  able  to  en¬ 
dure  labour  ;  but  when  their  purges  are  made 
too  violently  ftrong  and  griping,  they  often  do 
more  hurt  than  good.  And  I  believe,  I  need 
not  acquaint  any  one  who  knows  what  belongs 
to  horfe-keeping,  how  much  mifchief  has  been 
done  by  purging  Horfes,  either  when  the  in¬ 
gredients  have  been  bad,  or  when  the  piuges 
have  been  made  too  ftrong,  or  when  they  have 
been  ill-timed ;  all  which  things  ought  to  be 
regarded  in  purging. 

Horfes  that  are  kept  much  in  the  liable,  Cafes  nm 
and  have  not  Air  and  Exercife,  in  proportion  ^^ire  K 
to  their  food,  require  to  be  fometimes  purged, 
efpecially  in  the  fpring,  which  is  the  beft  feafon 
for  purging,  but  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  tho’  the  temperate  fea- 
fons  are  always  to  be  preferr  d  for  that  purpofej 
andthefe  Horfes  that  ftand  much,  and  have  but 
little  Exercife,  ftiould  in  feme  meafure  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  purges,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  by  bleeding,  lowering  their  diet, 
and  giving  them  fome  feeds  of  fealded  bran, 
eipecially  the  day  before  their  purges  are  ad- 

minifter’d ; 
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minifter  d ;  by  which  they  will  go  off  the  mor^ 
eafily,  and  without  violent  gripings. 

Horfes  that  tail  oft  their  Stomachs,  whether 
that  proceed  from  too  full  feeding,  ingendering 
crudities  and  indigefted  matter  in  their  Sto¬ 
machs  and  Bowels,  bad  provender,  or  from 
any  other  caufe  that  may  relax  them  too  much, 
as  a  long  continued  ufe  of  fcalded  bran ;  in 
all  fuch  cales,  purging  comes  inftead  of  vomit¬ 
ing  to  Horfes.  But  if  a  Horfe  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  feed  but  poorly  for  a  confiderable 
time,  his  purges  fhould  be  mild,  efpecially  the 
fiift;  it  ftiould  not  be  made  of  the  common 
plantation  Aloes,  but  of  the  Succotrine,  and 
mixed  with  diuretick  ingredients,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  difcharges  by  urine  as  well  as  of  the 
dung.  I  he  fame  care  ought  alfo  to  be  taken 
in  purging  Horfes  that  are  of  a  hot  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  with  their  fretting  are  eafily  in¬ 
flamed,  and  lofe  both  their  appetites  and  flefh. 
Thefe  Horfes  often  agree  with  bleeding,  but 
are  no  ways  able  to  endure  the  common  purges, 
that  are  apt  to  caufe  too  great  a  ferment  in  the 
Blood,  and  for  the  moft  part  do  not  work  off 
lo  kindly  as  one  could  wifh  ;  and  therefore 

they  fhould  be  mild,  cooling,  and  well  cor¬ 
rected. 

Purging  is  alfo  necefiary  for  Horfes  when 
they  have  ftubborn  dry  Coughs,  that  threaten 
their  wind,  thofe  efpecially  that  are  great  and 
foul  feeders.  It  is  impollible  to  imagine  the 
benefit  thefe  receive  fometimes  from  purging, 
more  than  from  all  the  peCtorals  that  have  ever 
been  adminiftered  in  fuch  cafes,  tho’  it  is  always 

good 
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good  to  join  thefe  along  with  their  purges.  In 
this  cafe,  their  purges  are  alfo  the  moft  effica-, 
cious,  when  they  are  join’d  with  fome  mild 
mercurials. 

Horfes  that  are  fubjed:  to  rheums,  and  de- 
fluxions  on  their  Eyes,  often  receive  benefit 
from  purging.  But  their  purges  fhould  be  little 
more  than  alteratives,  and  fuch  as  promote 
urine  plentifully  ;  for  ftrong  purges,  inftead  of 
doing  good  to  the  Eyes,  fix  the  humors  there, 
and  render  the  cafe  more  obftinate. 

A  Horfe  that  has  humors  flying  about  him, 
that  fcmetimes  go  off  infenfibly  and  difappear, 
or  if  they  break  out  in  impoftumes,  and  boils, 
that  difcharge  of  themfelves,  require  purging, 
which  is  always  neceffary  after  fuch  eruptions, 
as  alfo  after  dry,  or  moift  warbles. 

Horfes  that  have  thofe  fort  of  lamenefles, 
that  are  faid  to  proceed  from  humors,  which 
in  fome  are  of  the  rheumatick  kind,  but,  in 
young  Horfes,  are  for  the  moft  part  owing  to 
a  fizy  blood,  or  to  Exercife  they  have  not  been 
accuftomed  to,  breaking  or  bruifing  the  fmall 
jibrillce  of  the  Mufcles.  Thefe  lamenefles  are 
feldom  fixed  to  one  place,  as  ftrains,  violent 
blows,  or  any  other  kind  of  hurt  caufed  by 
external  accidents,  but  for  the  moft  part  al¬ 
ways  appear,  firft  on  one  Shoulder,  and  then 
on  the  other,  and  often  with  a  ftraitnefs  and  con¬ 
finement,  from  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft,  and 
in  cafes  where  the  Blood  is  in  a  very  bad  ftate, 
fhift  from  the  fore  parts,  to  the  hind  parts,  and 
in  fome,  will  cramp  almoft  all  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Body  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have  feen 

many 
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many  tlorfes  in  thefe  circumftances,  rather 
creep  than  go.  In  this  cafe,  purging  is  not  only 
neceffary,  but  ought  to  be  often  repeated  along 
with  fuch  other  medicines,  as  are  proper  to  at¬ 
tenuate  and  thin  the  Blood,  and  render  it  more 
fluid,  for  the  want  of  due  motion  in  the  Blood 
ingenders  many  ill  qualities  in  it,  and  produces 
lamenefs,  and  many  other  evils,  which  will 
be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  enfuing  part  of 
this  Work,  with  the  way  to  redrefs  them. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  another  very  common 
cafe,  that  requires  purging  as  much  as  any 
other,  and  wherein  purging  often  proves  very 
efficacious,  viz.  Horfes  of  watery  moill:  confti- 
tutions,  that  are  fubjeft  to  fwellings  in  their 
Legs,  which  are  fometimes  dry,  and  go  down 
with  Exercife,  but  are  apt  to  return  and  fwell 
again,  whenever  they  come  to  ftand  ftill;  fome¬ 
times  they  break  and  run  a  ffiarp  briny  ichor* 
which  cannot  be  fo  well  removed  any  way  as 
by  purging,  efpecially  with  fuch  things  as  dif- 
charge  the  watery  ferolities  in  great  plenty,  and 
give  a  better  confidence  to  the  Blood. 
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GENERAL  METHOD 
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PURGING  HORSES: 

WITH 

Some  proper  Forms  or  Prescriptions  fuited 
to  the  feveral  Ends  of  Purging. 

BEFORE  a  Purge  is  adminiftred  to  any 
Horfe,  it  is  neceffary  fome  preparation 
fhould  be  made  for  it,  as  circumftances 
may  require,  in  order  to  render  purging  the 
more  fafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  more  effi¬ 
cacious,  agreeable  to  thofe  hints  I  have  already 
given  in  treating  of  Diet  and  Exercife,  which 
I  ffiall  here  fo  far  refume,  as  may  be  neceffary 
for  the  inftru&ion  of  thofe  who  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  fuch  matters. 

A  Horfe  that  is  fat  and  full  of  Fled),  either  The  man- 
from  high-feeding,  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  nerofpre- 
or  from  any  other  caufe,  it  is  proper,  at  lead  j^rhlfbr 
advifable,  that  before  Purging  he  fhould  be  bled,  purging, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhould  have  his  diet  low¬ 
ered  for  the  fpace  of  one  week  before  his  firfl 
Purge  is  adminiftered ;  but  this  caution  is  more 
Vojl.  L  efpecially 
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efpecially  neceflary  for1'  thofe  that  have  been 
pampered  and  kept  up  for  fale.  For  when 
Horfes  in  this  condition  have  their  humours 
ftirred  and  agitated  without  due  preparation, 
this  fometimes  creates  diforders  that  may  require 
a  great  deal  more  purging  than  would  otherwife 
be  neceflary,  and  other  means  alfo  to  be  ufed 
before  they  can  be  removed.  It  can  never  be 
amifs  to  give  fome  few  feeds  of  fcalded  bran, 
efpecially  before  the  firft  Purge,  that  the  Horfe’s 
Bowels  may  not  be  too  full  and  pent  up  with 
hard  excrements.  For  this  fometimes  hin¬ 
ders  the  operation  of  the  phyfick,  and  creates 
great  flcknefs,  which  ought  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  to  be  avoided ;  for  thofe  Purges  are  the 
moil  efficacious  and  the  moft  fafe  that  work 
off  with  the  leaft  flcknefs. 

The  firft  purge  fhould  always  be  mild,  un- 
lefs  where  a  Horfe’s  conftitution  is  well  known 
to  be  hardy  and  ftrong,  for  fome  Horfes  are 
indeed  fo  ftubborn  in  their  conftitutions  that 
fcarce  any  thing  will  move  them.  Neverthe- 
lefs  miftakes  of  this  kind  may  bring  on  a  fu- 
perpurgation,  which  is  always  dangerous.  And 
there  is  the  more  reafon  to  be  cautious  in 
purging,  becaufe  Horfes  differ  very  much 
in  their  conftitutions ;  for  we  often  find  one 
Horfe  purge  violently  with  a  dofe  that  would 
fcarce  move  another ;  and  the  fame  Horfe  will 
work  powerfully  with  a  moderate  dole  at  one 
time,  and  at  another  will  purge  but  gently, 
and  this  change  is  often  owing  to  the  ftate  of 
the  Stomach  and  Guts  at  the  time  when  the 
Purge  is  adminiftered  ;  for  when  thefe  are 

•  foul 
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foul  a  very  fmall  thing  excites  them  to  throw  off 
their  contents,  that  at  another  time  would 
fcarce  move  them  at  all.  And  I  have  known 
an  alterative  that  has  not  had  above  half  an 
ounce  of  fine  aloes  in  its  compofition,  without 
any  other  purging  ingredient,  and  has  been  de- 
figned  only  to  open  a  Horfe’s  Body,  fo  as  to 
make  him  dung  like  a  cow,  purge  a  Horfe  very 
much.  And  one  may  from  fuch  examples  ea- 
fily  imagine  what  confequences  muff  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  ftrong  purge  given  at  fuch  a  critical 
time.  Thefe  things  may  alio  teach  us  in  purg¬ 
ing  Horfes,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  provide  them 
with  drugs  that  are  good  of  their  kind,  and 
found  ;  and  likewife  how  needful  it  is  that 
they  fhouid  be  well  corrected,  efpecially  to 
Horfes  that  are  apt  to  be  fick  with  their  Purges, 
and  can  have  no  relief  by  vomiting,  as  fome 
others  of  the  brute  creatures,  and  even  as 
men,  who  frequently  vomit  with  their  Purges 
when  their  Stomachs  are  full,  or  in  cafe  of 
more  than  ordinary  delicacy  in  fome  conftitu- 
tions,  whereby  they  are  eafily  twitched  and  fti- 
mulated  with  the  pungency  of  a  purging  me¬ 
dicine,  fo  as  to  excite  vomiting. 

After  premifing  thefe  things,  I  (hall  now  lay 
down  fome  prefcribed  forms  of  Purging  for 
the  various  cafes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
difcourie,  and  fhall  begin  with  the  following, 
which  may  be  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  in  all 
common  incidents,  where  Purging  only  is  ne- 
cefiary. 


Take 
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Forms  of  Take  Succotrine  Aloes,  ten  drams,  Jallap  and 
purge3,  Salt  of  Tartar,  of  each  two  drams,  grated 
Ginger,  one  dram.  Chemical  Oil  of  Ani- 
feeds,  thirty  drops,  Syrup  of  the  Juice  of 
Buckthorn  Berries,  fufficient  to  make  it  into 
a  ball,  which  may  be  rolled  in  Liquorice 
Powder  or  Flour. 


In  what 
manner 
Purges 
ought  to 
be  pre¬ 
pared. 


The  Aloes  fhould  be  picked  clean  from  its 
droffy  parts,  and  then  made  into  fine  powder, 
the  jallap  fhould  be  frefh  and  newly  powder¬ 
ed,  for  it  is  apt  foon  to  decay  if  it  happens  to 
be  expofed  in  a  damp  place,  as  all  roots  and 
other  vegetables  are ;  and  therefore  the  heft 
way,  when  pounded,  is  to  keep  it  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  phial,  well  corked,  and  in  a  dry  place, 
other  wife  it  may  not  anfwer  expectation  ; 
whereas  if  this  care  be  taken,  it  will  alv/ays 
be  a  ftimulus  to  make  the  purge  work  fmartly, 
and  greatly  contribute  to  drain  oft  the  fuper- 
fluous  humidity  from  the  Blood,  and  the  finer 
Aloes  will  no  lefs  contribute  to  attenuate  and 
diffolve  its  viicid  cohefions. 

This  will  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  common 
Purging,  where  nothing  elie  is  required,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Horfes  that  are  not  extremely  hard 
to  purge  ;  and  when  this  happens,  another 
dram  of  jallap  may  be  added  to  the  lecond 
purge,  that  is,  three  drams  inftead  of  two, 
which  will  feldom  fail  working  effectually  and 
without  danger, 

The  All  Purge's  fhould  be  given  early  in  the  morn- 

j„g  purges  ing,  when  the  days  are  long,  and  in  winter 
and  woi-k- about  eight  of  the  clock  is  the  beft  time,  for 
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working  off  their  Purges  about  the  middle  of 
the  next  day,  when  it  is  the  warmed:  and  the 
fitted  time  for  that  operation.  They  diould 
be  given  fading  upon  an  empty  Stomach ;  and 
about  three  or  four  hours  after,  a  Horfe  that 
has  taken  a  Purge  fhouid  have  a  feed  of  fcalded 
bran,  and  when  he  has  eat  that  up,  diould  have 
a  fmall  portion  of  fweet  hay  let  down  into  his 
rack,  which  may  be  renewed  at  proper  times, 
according  to  his  appetite.  He  may  have  one 
or  two  more  feeds  of  fcalded  bran  the  lame 
day,  and  if  he  refufe  to  eat  warm  meat,  which 
fome  Horfes  will  loath  that  have  been  cloyed 
with  it  before,  he  may  be  allowed  raw  bran, 
which,  if  he  drink  diffidently  with  it,  will  do 
the  bufinefs  perfectly  well.  All  his  water 
diould  be  made  milk  warm,  while  the  Purge  is 
in  his  Belly,  with  a  handful  of  bran  fqueezed  in 
it  ;  but  if  he  refufe  to  drink  white  water  freely, 
let  him  have  it  without  the  bran,  for  his  Purge 
will  always  work  the  more  kindly  that  he  drinks. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  may  have  another 
fmall  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  if  his  Stomach 
Hand  affefted  to  it.  But  if  he  does  not  chufe 
to  eat,  which  fometimes  happens  before  the 
phyfick  has  begun  to  work,  wffien  the  Stomach 
is  fqueamifh,  then  let  him  drink  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  he  cares  for,  juft  with  the  chill  taken 
off,  and  ride  him  gently,  beginning  with  a 
walk,  and  afterwards  a  gentle  trot,  which  will 
help  his  Purging,  and  make  him  throw  out  plen¬ 
tifully.  This  diould  be  done  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  unlefs  he  purge  violently ;  and  if  fo,  once 
or  twice  a  day  will  be  fufficient. 

0^3 
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A  Horfe  in  Purging  fhould  never  be  rode  til! 
he  fweat,  otherwife  it  will  run  off  chiefly  in 
fweat  and  urine,  and  inclanger  his  catching  cold. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon  I  fhould  never  chufe 
to  have  a  Horfe  cloathed  in  Purging,  with  more 
than  a  Angle  cloth,  and  his  hood  tied  on  very 
loofe,  that  it  may  be  laid  aiide  without  danger, 
as  foon  as  he  is  fhut  up  and  his  Purging  hop¬ 
ped.  At  night  he  may  be  allowed  a  fmall  feed 
of  oats  mixed  with  his  bran,  and  likewile  the 
next  day,  if  his  Purging  continues.  But  when 
that  is  gone  off,  he  may  be  fed  with  clean 
oats  till  the  day  before  the  next  Purge,  when 
it  will  be  proper  to  feed  again  with  fcalded 
bran . 

Moft  of  our  jockeys  and  grooms  work  off 
their  purges  with  cold  water,  which  indeed  is 
not  a  very  commendable  way,  if  circumftances 
did  not  fometimes  render  it  unavoidable.  When 
the  coarfer  Aloes  are  given,  thefe  fort  of  Purges 
make  them  fo  extremely  fick,  that  they  will 
not  touch  water,  if  it  be  the  leaft  warmed ; 
fo  that  it  is  better  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  indulge 
them  in  drinking  cold  water  than  not  to  drink 
at  all,  for  drinking  always  fets  their  Purges  a 
working,  and  prevents  the  dangers  that  other- 
wife  might  happen  from  coarfe  or  ill  prepared 
phyfick  5  and  indeed  fome  Plorfes  have  fuch  nice 
and  fqueamifh  Stomachs,  that  the  fame  in¬ 
dulgence  of  drinking  cold  water  muft  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  them,  even  when  their  Purges  are  made 
of  the  beft  ingredients  and  thoroughly  well 
corrected.  Not  that  good  and  well  prepared 
phyfick  will  hurt  a  Horfe  in  any  degree  ;  for  if 
it  docs  not  work  fenfibly  in  the  difcharge 
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of  great  quantities  of  excrements,  its  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  very  efficacious,  as  an  alterative  to 
purify  the  Blood  5  and  I  have  often  given  very 
mild  purges  for  that  purpofe  only,  and  with 
very  furprizing  fuccefs  in  many  cafes,  to  Horfes 
that  could  not  bear  ftronger  ones.  But  this  is 
fo  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  owners,  and 
others  concerned  in  them,  who  are  greatly 
difappointed  if  a  Horfe’s  purges  do  not  anfwer 
their  expectation  in  the  common  way  of  emp¬ 
tying  the  Bowels,  and  draining  off  a  great  deal 
from  thence,  that  1  have  myfelf  fuffered  them 
to  drink  cold  water,  that  they  might  purge  the 
more  plentifully. 

If  a  Horfe  be  of  a  robuft  ftrong  conffitu-  Th.e  dan- 
tion  and  a  good  feeder,  he  may  be  purged  with  ger 
the  common  Aloes,  tho’  I  have  generally  my-  ^[jfbad 
felf  ufed  the  Succotrine,  and  always  advifed  it  drugs, 
to  others.  And  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
Horfes  I  have  purged,  or  have  been  purged  by 
my  direction,  I  never  had  one  that  died  in 
phyfick,  or  ever  had  any  hurtful  accident  hap¬ 
pen  to  them.  But  I  have  known  many  Horfes 
killed  with  Purging,  and  others  have  been  fo 
jaded,  that  they  have  never  totally  recovered ; 
and  fome  that  overcame  the  fhock  were  forced 
to  lie  by  a  confide  ruble  time  before  they  could 
be  of  any  great  ufe  to  their  owners.  All  which 
was  owing  either  to  the  badnefs  of  the  drugs, 
or  to  the  ill-timing  the  phyfick,  or  misjudging 
the  Horfe’s  confutation- 

The  Aloes  that  comes  to  us  from  our  own 
plantations,  is  called  Hepatick,  from  the  re- 
femblance  it  has  to  the  colour  and  variegations 
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of  a  Liver.  It  is  brought  over  in  large  fhells 
of  fome  kind  of  Gourd.  That  which  ufually 
goes  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes  Aloes,  is  of  a 
dark  colour  and  very  rank  fmell,  and  fo  rough 
in  its  operation,  that  many  Horfes  have  been 
killed  by  it.  But  of  late  years  we  have  a  mil¬ 
der  fort,  which  goes  by  the  general  name  of 
plantation  Aloes,  which  is  a  good  deal  clearer 
than  the  Barbadoes  Aloes.  This  is  of  a  much 
paler  colour,  breaks  more  clean  and  fmooth, 
and  the  powder  more  yellow,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  Succotrine,  but  nothing  near  fo 
well  fcented,  nor  in  its  effects  fo  well  adapted 
to  attenuate  and  fweeten  the  Blood ;  but  makes 
Horfes  extremely  lick,  and  runs  off  fo  power¬ 
fully  in  the  dung,  that  thofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  end  of  Purging,  are 
often  pleafed  to  fee  them  work  in  fo  violent  a 
manner. 

This  fort  is  chiefly  ufed  for  purging  Horfes, 
being  much  cheaper  than  the  Succotrine, 
which  comes  to  us  from  fome  parts  of  AJia^ 
wrapt  up  in  fkins.  And  if  any  one  goes  to  an 
Apothecary’s  or  Druggift’s  to  have  a  Horfe’s 
purge  made  up,  where  Aloes  is  prefcribed,  they 
feldom  make  it  of  the  Succotrine,  but  ufe  the 
plantation  Aloes,  or  the  coarfe  Barbadoes  Aloes, 
thefe  being  generally  ufed  for  cattle.  However, 
for  Horfes  of  fmail  value  that  are  hardy  and 
good  feeders,  or  for  thofe  of  fiubborn  confu¬ 
tations  that  cannot  be  eafily  moved  with  mild 
purges,  the  cleared:  and  beft  of  this  fort  may 
be  ufed ;  and  many  give  it  without  any  other 
preparation  than  working  ejn  ounce  before  the 
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fire,  or  fqueezing  it  in  a  warm  hand  to  make 
it  into  a  ball,  and  then  dipping  it  in  oil,  thruft 
it  down  without  further  ceremony,  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  farting.  But  1  fhould  chufe  to  correct  it  in 
the  following  manner. 

Take  the  belt  plantation  Aloes,  one  ounce;  Forms  of 
frefh  Ginger,  grated,  two  drams ;  pound  the  for 
Aloes  very  fine,  with  the  grated  Ginger,  horfes. 
and  a  little  Gil  of  Amber,  and  make  it  into 
a  ball  with  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  roll  it 
in  Flour  or  Liquorice  Powder. 

Or  this : 

Take  of  the  beft  plantation  Aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Caftile  Soap,  half  an  ounce;  Ginger,  two 
drams,  or  a  dram  of  Powder  of  Cloves ; 
make  it  as  the  other,  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Syrup  of  Rofes  or  Marfh-Mallows. 

And  roll  it  up,  as  the  other,  in  Liquorice 
Powder. 

But  the  following,  which  has  fo  much  of 
the  plantation  Aloes  in  its  compofition,  as  to 
ftimulate  the  other,  and  help  its  operation,  I 
have  fometimes  given  with  good  fuccefs  to 
Horfes  of  value,  that  were  of  ftrong  confti- 

1  o 

tions,  and  hard  to  work  upon. 

Take  the  fineft  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce; 
the  beft  Plantation  Aloes,  and  Cream  of 
Tartar,  rub’d  together  till  they  are  well  in¬ 
corporated,  of  each  two  drams :  Alfo  frefh 
Jallap  in  fine  Powder,  two  drams  ;  Cloves 
in  Powder,  one  dram,  or  two  drams  of 

grated 
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grated  Ginger ;  Syrup  of  Damafk  Rofes,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  into  a  due  confiftence  j 
with  60  or  100  drops  of  Oil  of  x4mber. 

If  the  Horfe  he  of  a  grofs  conftitution,  two 
drams,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  Soap  may 
be  fbbftituted  inftead  of  the  Cream  of  Tartar, 
which  will  render  it  more  cleanfmg  and  deter™ 
five  ;  and  more  fafe  and  efficacious  in  carrying 
off  bad  humors,  and  cleanfmg  the  Blood  from 
its  impurities. 

I  might  here  infert  a  variety  of  Purges,  made 
of  other  purging  ingredients,  befides  thefe  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  For  the  Materia  Me  da  ca 
affords  great  ftore  of  fuch  things,  as  Scammo- 
ny,  Gutta  Gamba,  Hermodactils,  Turpeth 
Root,  Rhubarb ,  and  many  more,  which.  I 
imagine  would  both  be  troublefome  and  unne- 
cefiary,  in  regard  the  Aloetick  purges,  with  a 
proper  ftimulus  ;  fuch  as  Jalap,  or  with  Ca¬ 
lomel,  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  will 
anfwer  all  the  ends  of  purging  Horfes,  better 
than  any  other.  But  1  fhould  advife  thofe  who 
give  Calomel,  to  take  care  that  it  be  well  pre¬ 
pared,  and  when  it  is  either  given  by  itieif,  or 
added  to  a  Purge,  the  Horfe  fhould  be  kept 
extremely  warm,  with  warm  water,  and  good 
cloathing;  but  further  directions  will  be  laid 
down,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  caies  that 
require  it. 

Thofe  Horfes  that  have  a  narrow  fwallow,  or 
rather  thofe  who  take  Bails  with  a  reludancy, 
may  have  one  of  the  purging  Balls  diffolved  in 
a  little  Water  Gruel  or  Ale,  made  juft  milk- 

warm, 
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warm,  and  will  come  with  a  great  deal  lefs 
trouble  and  charge,  than  infufions  and  decoc¬ 
tions  of  Sena,  Rhubarb,  or  any  other  of  the 
purging  ingredients  fit  for  this  purpofe,  which 
are  very  well  contrived  for  the  palates  of  Men, 
and  their  particular  cafes,  but  not  fo  very  ne- 
eeflary  for  Horfes.  Indeed  laxative  draughts  Lixative 
are  often  made  ufe  of  in  feveral  of  the  difeafes  DrauShts 
of  Horfes ;  but  as  thefe  do  not  come  direflly 
under  the  intention  of  Purging,  I  fhall  omit 
them  altogether  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  mention  them  hereafter,  in 
thofe  cafes  where  they  are  the  moft  necefiary. 

There  will  alfo  be  inferted  feveral  other  forms 
of  Purges,  fuited  to  fome  particular  difeafes 
that  require  Purging,  which  will  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  their  proper  places ;  and  therefore, 

I  fhall  only  add  one  or  two  prefcriptions  more, 
of  a  milder  kind  than  thofe  already  inferted  for 
general  ufe,  which  will  do  better  for  Horfes  of 
nice  or  weakly  conftitutions,  than  thofe  that 
are  ftronger,  and  be  more  fafe  in  their  effedts, 
of  which  kind  is  the  following. 

Take  the  fineft  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce  5  Mild 
Rhubarb  in  Powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  Ginger  ?uroes* 
grated,  one  dram  ;  make  it  into  a  Ball  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Damafk 
Rofes. 

The  Rhubarb  will  make  this  exceed  the  ufual 
price  of  a  Purge,  efpecially  when  that  drug 
happens  to  be  fcarce.  But  I  believe  few  Gen¬ 
tlemen  would  grudge  the  expence,  rather  than 
run  any  hazard  with  a  very  fine  Horfe,  of  a 
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delicate  cqpftitution,  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
very  moderate  feeders,  and  eafily  fall  off  their 
Stomachs  after  brifk  exercife,  which  is  the  cafe 
of  many  genteel  and  pleafant  Horfes.  Three 
or  four  of  thefe  Purges  will  greatly  help  them 
and  make  them  grow  both  in  Flefh  and  Appetite, 
whereas  the  common  Purges  would  go  nigh 
to  fend  fome  fuch  Horfes  to  the  Dogs. 

The  following  is  alfo  a  very  mild  efficacious 
purge,  and  much  cheaper  than  the  preceding; 
it  may  be  given  to  any  conffitution,  and  in  any 
ftate  where  a  Horfe  is  not  direftly  lick.  It  will 
purge  fome  Horfes  diffidently,  and  prove  a 
fafe  and  good  alterative,  to  thofe  that  are  able 
to  bear  the  ftrongeft  Purges,  and  by  frequent 
repetition,  where  time  can  be  allowed  for  it, 
will  often  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  Purging  better 
than  what  is  ufually  done  with  two  three  ftrong 
Purges,  made  of  coarfe  rank  ingredients. 

Take  of  the  fined  Succotrine  Aloes,  that  break 
of  a  Saffron  Colour,  one  ounce,  and  two 
drains;  Myrrh  in  fine  Powder,  half  an  ounce; 
Saffron  and  frefh  Jallap  in  Powder,  of  each 
a  dram  ;  make  it  into  a  ftiff  Ball,  with  Syrup 
of  Damafk  Roles,  or  Syrup  of  Marfh-Mal- 
lows ;  then  add  a  fmall  fpoonful  of  the  rec- 
tify’d  Oil  of  Amber,  make  it  into  a  Ball, 
and  roll  it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 

This  is  one  of  the  fafefl  and  bed  Purges  that 
can  be  given  to  a  Horfe;  and  works  both  by 
dung  and  urine.  Thofe  who  chufe  to  have 
it  work  hrifkly,  to  fit  a  Horfe  for  prefent  buff- 
nefig  may  add  a  dram  or  two  more  of  Jallap, 

with 
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with  about  as  much  Ginger  freili  grated,  as 
will  lye  on  a  half  crown-piece,  but  I  fhould 
only  advife  this  addition,  in  cafe  the  firft  does 
not  purge  fufficiently.  The  jallap  works  as  a 
good  ftimulus  or  incentive,  and  fetches  away 
a  great  deal  of  watry,  thin,  vifcid  humors,  that 
greatly  clog  and  enfeeble  a  Horfe  in  his  motions, 
and  is  very  fafe  :  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  clears 
the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  what  it  finds  luper- 
fluous  there,  and  by  that  means  creates  an  ap¬ 
petite,  and  promotes  a  good  digeftion. 

I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  further  to  fay  Cautions 
on  the  fubjedt  of  Purging,  with  fome  general  * 
cautions,  which  I  believe  will  be  found  very 
needful,  and  that  is,  when  a  Horfe  purges  to 
excefs,  not  to  exhibit  another,  till  he  has  re¬ 
covered  his  appetite  and  itrength,  and  that  he 
has  filled  himfelf,  and  does  not  appear  lank, 
which  perhaps  may  not  be,  till  about  eight  or 
ten  days  after  it  was  given.  Some  Plorfes  after 
Purging,  efpecially  with  the  Plantation  Aloes, 
do  not  recover  their  Stomachs  to  eat  any  thing 
for  feveral  days. 

In  which  cafe,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  a  warm 
ftomachic  draught  or  two,  made  of  Chamo- 
mile  Flowers,  frefti  Am  feeds,  and  Saffron,  with 
about  half  an  ounce  of  Diafcordium  diffolv- 
ed  in  it.  Or  inftead  of  that,  half  an  ounce 
of  Diafcordium,  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  warm 
Port  Wine.  And  if,  notwithftanding  this,  the 
Purging  fhould  continue,  the  fame  things  may 
be  ufed,  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  enfuing 
part  of  this  Treatife,  for  the  cure  of  a  Scour- 
inn  and  Loofenefs.  On  the  other  hand,  when 

a  Purge 
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a  Purge  does  not  work,  but  caufes  a  Horfe  to 
fwell,  and  to  forfeke  both  his  food  and  water, 
which  is  fometimes  the  effect  of  bad  drugs,  or 
from  catching  cold,  the  only  way  to  remedy 
that  fymptom,  is  by  warm  diureticks,  for  which 
I  can  recommend  the  following  Draught. 

Take  a  pint  of  White  Lifbon  Wine,  mix  with 
it  a  dram  of  Camphor  diffolved  in  a  little 
re&ify’d  Spirits  of  Wine ;  then  add  two 
drams  of  Oil  of  Juniper,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  unrectify’d  Oil  of  Amber, 
with  four  ounces  of  the  Syrup  of  Marfh- 
M allows,  and  give  it  without  delay. 

Or  the  following  Ball : 

Take  Venice  Turpentine,  one  ounce;  incor¬ 
porate  it  with  the  Yolk  of  a  new-laid  Egg. 
Then  take  Juniper  Berries,  and  frefli  Ani- 
feeds  pounded,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Spermacceti,  and  unrectify ’d  Oil  of  Amber, 
of  each  two  drams ;  make  thefe  into  a  Ball, 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Syrup  of  Marfh- 
Mallows,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 

Either  of  thefe  will  make  a  Horfe  dale  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  at  the  fame  time  fet  his  phyfick  a 
working,  and  by  that  means  prevent  fudden 
death,  which  fometimes  happens  in  fuch  cafes, 
from  not  knowing  how  to  remedy  thofe  evils. 
But  the  heft  way  is  always  to  adminifter  good 
medicines,  which  will  feldom  be  attended  with 
fuch  miferable  effedts,  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Plorfe  do  not  catch  cold,  which 
i  have  known  produce  a  fuperpurgation,  witk 
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Gripes  and  other  diford ers.  It  will  be  further 
advifeable  when  a  Horfe  fwelis  very  much  in 
phyfick,  not  to  ride  him  till  he  has  fome  vent, 
either  by  dung  or  urine ;  but  to  lead  him  gent™ 
ly  in  hand.  For  any  kind  of  violence  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  when  a  Horfe  is  fo  much 
blown  up,  as  I  have  feen  in  fome  inftances 
where  their  Purges  have  not  worked.  This 
fhould  alfo  caution  us  never  to  adminifter  ftrong 
Purges  till  a  Horfe  has  been  well  prepared  for 
them,  by  bleeding  and  an  open  diet.  For 
when  a  Horfe’s  Blood  is  vifcid  and  iizy,  and 
his  Bowels  full  of  crudities,  ftrong  and  coarfe 
phyftck  can  never  fail  to  fill  his  Veflels  with 
wind  and  vapour,  which  may  be  more  ealily 
prevented  than  remedied. 

The  Proper  Method  of  adminiftring 
Drinks  and  Balls. 

/npHO>  it  is  in  many  cafes  unneceflary  and 
**“  fometimes  hurtful  to  adminifter  great 
quantities  of  medicines,  as  fome  perfons  do, 
from  an  over-carefulnefs  or  over-fondnefs  of 
their  Horfes,  and  often  when  they  (land  in  no 
great  need  of  them  yet  in  feveral  kinds  of 
ftckneffes  we  find  Horfes  fo  dangeroufly  bad, 
and  their  diftempers  fo  malign,  that  they  are 
not  eafily  conquered,  unlefs  their  Blood  can  be 
thoroughly  fated  with  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  fame  things j  which  however,  is  not  only 
troublefome  to  thofe  concerned  with  them,  but 
exceeding  difagreeable  to  moll  Horfes,  who 
hate  to  have  medicines  continually  crammed 

2  down. 
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downtheir  throats.  Indeed  fome  Horfes  are  more 
pliable  in  this  refped:  than  others,  and  will 
take  Drinks  and  Balls  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  I  have  feen  feveral  Horfes  learn  to  eat  the 
peftoral  Horfeballs  with  as  much  pleafure  as 
their  common  food  3  but  the  far  greater  number 
have  a  natural  reludtancy  to  all  fuch  things. 
Horfes  I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  moft  Horfes 
be'rrn'ie  have  naturally  a  fweet  Tooth,  and  take  things 
fomewhat  more  willingly  that  are  fweet  and  palatable 
palatable.  qian  things  that  are  bitter  and  of  an  ill  tafte, 
and  therefore  their  medicines,  but  efpecially 
their  Drinks,  fhou’d  always  be  fo  contrived  as 
to  be  as  little  as  poffible  difagreeable  and  nau- 
Icons ;  becaufe  this  always  makes  Horfes  recoil 
and  reiift  all  kinds  of  medicines.  But  the  beft 
way  to  remedy  this  evil,  is  to  make  up  thofe 
things  into  Balls  that  are  extremely  bitter  and 
naufeous,  and  wafh  them  down  with  fome  pro¬ 
per  Drink  fweetned  with  Honey  or  Liquorice. 
This  Method  I  have  always  found  the  moft 
fuccefsful  to  keep  Horfes  in  a  right  humour 
for  taking  what  medicines  were  neceffary  for 
them. 

Roy  bal s  ^]|  qie  pa]}s  phat  are  adminiftered  to  Horfes, 
too  large.  fhould  be  made  into  an  oval  fhape  when  they 
are  given,  and  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s 
egg,  and  when  the  dofe  happens  to  be  large, 
they  may  be  made  into  two.  They  flhould  be 
dipped  in  Oil,  that  they  flip  down  with  the 
more  eafe ;  for  ftriving  much  in  thrufting  down 
Balls  greatly  increafes  a  Horfe’s  antipathy  to 
fuch  things,  and  renders  it  troublefome  to  ad- 
minfter  medicines  to  them. 

Some 
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Some  men  by  frequent  ufe  grow  fo  dextrous  The  man* 
in  giving  Balls,  that  they  feldom  mifcarry,  and  ^Tr^hem" 
without  fatiguing  the  Horfe.  Thefe  are  fuch 
as  generally  begin  young,  while  their  Hands  are 
.fmall,  and  bring  that  operation  into  an  eafy 
habit.  But  fome  Horfes  have  been  fo  much 
tired  with  aukward  unhandy  perfons,  that  they 
come  to  refift  every  thing  that  is  offered  to 
them  in  that  manner  ;  others  are  fo  untradla- 
ble,  and  fo  ihy  of  being  handled  about  the 
Mouth,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  poffibility  of 
giving  them  Balls,  without  an  inftrument  of 
iron  to  hold  their  Mouths  open.  And  there¬ 
fore  this  fhould  always  be  part  of  a  ftable  fur¬ 
niture,  where  any  number  of  Horfes  are  kept. 

Every  ftable  fhould  alfo  be  provided  with  a 
drenching-horn  ;  it  being  neceffary  to  have 
thefe  inftruments  always  in  readinefs,  in  cafe  of 
accidents.  The  beft  drench-horns  are  thofe 
that  are  fmall  and  narrow  in  the  mouth,  and 
fhaped  like  a  fpoon,  wide  in  the  Belly,  and 
fufficient  to  contain  half  a  pint*  more  being  un<- 
neceflary  for  one  go-down,  for  too  large  draughts 
are  apt  to  ftrangle  Horfes,  and  fets  them  into 
violent  fits  of  coughing,  efpecially  when  they 
are  fhort-breathed,  and  oppreffed  \yith  violent 
colds  or  ficknefs. 

In  drenching  Horfes  it  is  ufual  to  draw  up  Dire&ion 
their  Heads  pretty  high,  with  a  cord  faftened in  goings 
round  the  Upper-Jaw,  holding  up  the  Horfe’s  ofDiUiks“ 
Head  in  that  pofture  till  the  Drink  has  run 
down  into  his  Stomach,  otherwife  it  is  apt,  with 
his  champing,  to  return  back  and  run  out  of 
his  Mouth,  efpecially  when  the  tafte  is  any 
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ways  difagreeable  to  him.  But  when  a  Horfe 
is  plethorick  and  full  of  Blood,  when  his  Lungs 
are  inflamed,  his  Breath  ffiort,  as  frequently 
happens  in  very  great  Colds  and  Fevers,  it  then 
becomes  troublefome  to  adminifter  Drinks  to 
him,  and  the  fatigue  it  gives  him  at  fuch  times 
makes  it  alfo  dangerous,  and  I  have  feen  a 
great  deal  of  hurt  done  by  forcing  down  things 
injudicioufly  beyond  a  Horfe’s  ability  to  receive 
them.  And  therefore  when  Horfes  are  greatly 
opprefled  with  violent  Colds,  malignant  Fevers, 
Peripneumonies,  or  any  other  oppreffive  ftck- 
nefs  that  affeCts  the  Lungs  and  Offices  of  Re- 
fpiration,  fpecial  care  ffiould  be  taken  in  admi¬ 
niftring  their  medicines,  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
liquid  and  given  with  the  horn.  The  beft  way 
to  do  this  effectually  and  without  hazard,  is  in 
the  firft  place  to  contrive  their  Drinks  fo  as  they 
may  pafs  down  with  the  leaft  trouble  and  la¬ 
bour,  and  I  have  always  found  thofe  the  moft 
agreeable  and  the  leaft  fatiguing  to  Horfes,  that 
are  made  by  infufion,  without  the  mixture  of 
grofs  powders,  which  tho’  they  are  ufual  with 
moft  practitioners,  yet  are  apt  to  clam  a  Horfe’s 
jww^ers  ^0Uth>  tickle  the  fenftble  Membranes  about 
improper  his  Palate  and  Throat,  and  fet  him  a  {training 
m  Drinks,  violently  to  cough,  while  his  Lungs  are  fluffed 
and  full,  and  without  any  free  and  kindly  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Glands  ^  which  often  increafes 
their  maladies  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fruftrates 
all  the  ends  for  which  thefe  are  given.  There¬ 
fore  their  drinks  ffiould  not  only  be  as  free  as 
poffible  from  fuch  things  as  may  fet  them  a 
{training  violently  to  cough,  while  their  Lungs 
/,  .tec 
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are  lore,  but  ought  to  be  made  fmooth  with 
mucilaginous  and  balfamick  ingredients,  and 
fometimes,  when  the  cafe  requires  it,  with 
oils  and  undtuous  medicines  joined  with  proper 
deterfives,  of  which  fufficient  examples  will  be 
given  hereafter,  under  each  particular  malady, 
where  Drenches  are  necefiarily  to  be  admi- 
niftered. 

I  lhall  here  mention  other  cautions  that 
ought  to  be  obferved  in  drenching  Horfes,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  needlefs  repetitions  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  difeafes  that  require  any 
particular  management  in  fuch  things,  which 
fhall  be  referred  to  as  often  as  may  be  neceffary 
in  the  more  difficult  cafes. 

When  a  Horfe  happens  to  be  drenched 
only  for  a  flight  cold,  or  other  flight  difor- 
der,  there  needs  no  great  ceremony  in  the  way 
and  manner  of  doing  it,  only  that  the  Horfe 
be  kept  fading  fome  time  before  and  after. 

That  the  ingredients  be  good  of  their  kind, 
and  fuited  to  the  diftemper.  That  he  have 
warm  malhes,  that  he  be  kept  dry,  and  no 

ways  expofed  to^  increafe  his  cold.  'But  when  Cautions 
a  Horfe  is  inwardly  lore  or  very  much  opprefled  >n  admi- 
with  licknefs,  notwithftanding  bleeding  and  iftrin? 

.11  •  1  ,  0 ,  ,  Drenches 

other  evacuations  have  been  made,  and  cannot  to  lick 
be  moved  without  great  pain  and  labour ;  in  Horfes* 
fuch  circumftances  we  can  never  ufe  him  with 
fufficient  tendernefs  5  he  ought  to  be  turned 
about  very  carefully,  and  ftand  a  few  minutes 
to  reft  before  his  Head  is  raifed  up  for  his  Drink, 
and  fhould  only  have  one  or  two  hornfuls  at 
a  ftme,  then  to  let  his  head  down  for  about 
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five  minutes,  or  longer,  that  he  may  recover 
his  breath  before  his  Head  is  drawn  up  for  the 
fecond  draught,  and  fo  alfo  for  the  remainder. 
After  the  laft  of  his  Drink,  he  fhould  be  let 
ftand  at  leaft  ten  minutes  before  he  is  fet  for¬ 
ward  to  his  rack,  and  then  fhould  not  be  turn¬ 
ed  about  fhort  in  his  flail  as  a  Horfe  that  is 
well  or  but  flightly  indifpofed,  but  fhould  be 
carefully  put  back,  and  turned  in  the  ftable  or 
in  the  yard,  where  he  may  have  fufficient  room 
to  fetch  a  compafs,  that  he  may  not  be  any  ways 
put  in  pain,  or  otherwife  endangered  by  a  fud- 
den  twilling  in  his  Body.  This  method  I  have 
always  followed  with  good  fuccefs,  in  drench¬ 
ing  Horfes  under  the  word  kind  of  maladies, 
and  have  caufed  them  to  have  feveral  draughts 
given  them  in  a  day,  without  the  leaft  incon- 
veniencv,  when  their  diftempers  required  them 
to  be  often  repeated,  and  have  had  them  fre¬ 
quently  fed  with  a  horn  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  they  have  recovered  fo  much  ftrength 
and  appetite  as  to  feed  themfelves. 

Concerning  Clysters,  and  the  Manner  of 

giving  them. 

/"TLyfters  are  often  necefiary  for  Horfes  in 
various  diforders,  and  may  be  reduced  to 
thefe  different  kinds,  viz.  laxative  and  emol¬ 
lient,  purgative  and  reftringent. 

Emollient  Glyfters  are  thofe  made  of  the 
decodtions  of  the  emollient  Herbs,  as  of  Mal¬ 
lows,  Marfh-Mallows,  the  herb  Mercury,  Pel- 
litory,  Chamomile  Flowers,  and  fuch  like, 
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which  relax  the  Guts,  and  fofcen  the  Excre¬ 
ments  when  they  are  hard  and  dry  ;  and  when 
to  thefe  are  added  an  ounce  of  fweet  Fennel- 
Seed,  or  of  Bay-berries  bruifed,  they  make  the 
Glyfter  Decodtion ;  and  to  make  it  laxative, 
oil  and  treacle,  or  coarfe  fugar,  may  bediffolv- 
ed  in  the  {trained  decodtion,  while  it  is  warm, 
and  it  will  open  a  Horfe’s  Belly,  and  give  him 
eafe,  by  difcharging  the  excrements  and  other 
contents  of  his  Bowels,  without  pain  or  grip¬ 
ing. 

Purging  Glyfters  are  compounded  of  the  fame 
purging  ingredients,  of  which  the  various  kinds 
of  purges  are  made,  added  to  the  decodtions 
of  the  emollient  ingredients,  or  for  want  of 
thefe,  to  two  or  three  quarts  of  fat  broth. 
The  propereft  purgatives  for  Glyfters,  are  Sena 
Colloquintida ,  or  Bitter  Apple,  jallap,  Lenitive 
Eledtuary,  Carrocoftinum ,  or  Syrup  of  Buck¬ 
thorn,  with  a  handful  of  common  Salt  for  a 
ftimulus,  when  a  fpeedy  and  immediate  dif- 
charge  is  required. 

Reftringent  Glyfters  are  intended  to  flop  vio¬ 
lent  loofeneftes ;  they  are  feld'om  ufed,  or  in¬ 
deed  but  little  underftood  by  the  Practitioners 
in  Farriery  ;  but  I  have  found  them  often  effi¬ 
cacious,  when  no  internals  by  the  Mouth  would 
avail,  fuch  as  decodtions  of  Oak  Bark,  Pome¬ 
granate  Bark,  Balauftines,  Red  Rofes,  Dyers 
Gall,  and  fuch  like,  with  Diafcordium,  Mithri- 
date ,  or  Venice  T* ^eacle  diftolved  in  them  5  and 
to  thefe  may  be  added  a  fourth  kind,  which 
may  be  termed  nutritive,  and  are  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  in  fome  convulfive  cafes,  where  the  Jaws  arc 
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fet  fo  clofe,  that  nothing  can  be  tranfmitted  in¬ 
to  the  Stomach,  or  where  the  paffages  of  the 
Throat  and  Gullet  are  fwell’d  and  inflamed, 
which  fometimes  is  fo  violent,  that  a  Horfe  is 
in  danger  of  being  ftarved  or  ftrangled,  unlefs 
nourifhment  can  be  convey’d  fome  other  way 
than  by  the  Mouth.  But  I  fhall  only  here  in- 
fert  one  Angle  Form  of  each  kind,  becaufe 
the  proper  ufe  of  Glyfters  will  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  {hewn,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
feveral  maladies  that  require  fuch  helps. 

An  Emollient  or  Laxative  Glyfter. 

Take  Mallows,  Marfh-Mallows,  Pellitory  the 
Herb,  Mercury,  and  Chamomile,  or  fuch 
of  them  as  can  be  got,  of  each  a  large  hand¬ 
ful  ;  Bay- Berries,  and  fweet  Fennel-Seeds 
bruifed,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  in  a  gallon 
of  water  to  three  quarts,  pour  off  the  de¬ 
coction  into  a  Pan,  and  diffolve  in  it  half  a 
pound  of  Treacle,  and  a  pint  of  Linfeed 
Gil ;  to  make  it  laxative,  add  four  ounces  of 
Lenitive  Eledtuary,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
Cream  of  Tartar,  or  common  purging  Salts. 

A  Purging  Glyfter. 

Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  the  Emollient 
Herbs,  as  directed  in  the  preceding;  Sena 
an  ounce  ;  Bitter  Apple,  half  an  ounce ; 
Bay-Berries,  and  Anifeeds  bruifed,  of  each 
an  handful ;  Salt  of  Tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
let  thefe  be  boil’d  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
three  quarts  of  Water,  then  pour  off  the 
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decoction,  and  while  it  is  warm,  add  four 
ounces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  half  a 
pint  of  Linfeed  Oil. 

This  will  purge  a  Horfe  pretty  brifkly,  and 
may  be  given  with  good  fuccefs,  when  an  im¬ 
mediate  difcharge  is  wanting,  efpecially  in  fome 
fymptomatick  Fevers,  in  Inflammations  and 
forenefs  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  diforders, 
which  require  fpeedy  relief. 

A  reftringent  Glyfter  to  ftop  a  Superpurgation, 
or  any  other  kind  of  Loofenefs. 

Take  Pomegranate  Bark,  or  Oak  Bark,  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  two  ounces ;  Red  Rofe  Leaves 
green  or  dry,  a  handful ;  Balauftines,  viz. 
the  Flowers  of  the  Wild  Pomegranate,  half 
an  ounce;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  Water,  till 
one  is  near  confumed ;  pour  it  off  from  the 
ingredients,  and  diffolve  in  the  decodtion  four 
ounces  of  Diafcordium. 

This  will  anfwer  in  all  common  cafes  where 
reftringents  are  neceflary :  what  other  helps  are 
wanting,  will  be  fhewn  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  a  Lax  and  Scouring. 

Nutritive  Glyfters,  or  the  conveying  food  by 
a  pipe  into  the  Fundament,  may  conflft  of 
Broths  made  of  Sheeps  Heads,  Sheeps  Trotters, 
or  any  other  kind  of  meat  that  is  not  too  fat, 
Milk  Potage,  or  Rice  Milk  ftrain’d,  or  any 
other  thing,  whereby  a  Horfe  may  receive 
nourifhment  in  any  great  extremity,  when  no¬ 
thing  can  be  conveyed  by  the  Mouth.  Thefe 
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are  fometimes  very  neceffary,  and  preferve 
Horfes  from  ftarving  ;  but  ought  not  to  confift 
of  any  thing  that  is  too  fat  and  loofening, 
otherwife  they  may  eafily  fruflrate  the  end  for 
which  they  are  given.  They  fhould  alfo  be 
but  fmall  in  quantity,  not  exceeding  a  quart, 
or  three  pints  at  a  time,  but  fhould  be  often  re¬ 
peated. 

The  like  caution  is  no  lefs  neceffary  in  admi- 
niflring  reilringent  Glyflers,  which  ought  to 
be  but  fmall  in  quantity,  and  have  nothing  in 
their  compofition  that  is  unftuous  or  oily,  for 
that  would  alfo  defeat  the  end  for  which  they 
are  given,  and  the  longer  they  lie  in  the  Bowels 
before  they  come  away,  the  more  efficacious 
they  always  prove  in  flopping  loofeneffes  5  and 
I  have  often  known  Horfes  retain  them  twenty 
four  Hours  without  voiding  any  thing,  and 
when  they  have  dung’d,  it  has  come  away  na¬ 
tural  and  of  a  good  confidence. 

Cautions  In  regard  of  laxative  and  purging  Glyflers, 
m  atum-  j4iere  js  no  nee(]  0f  any  great  reflridtion  as  to 

mitring  ,  .  ...  J  © 

Glyflers.  tiie  quantity,  which  may  be  given  to  two  or 
three  quarts  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  Balls  of 
dung  are  black,  and  hardened  in  the  Purfes 
of  the  Colon.  But  I  would  advife  the  Prac¬ 
titioner,  never  to  be  over  liberal  of  his  purging 
ingredients,  even  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  purg¬ 
ing  is  intended,  efpecially  with  folutions  of 
eoarfe  Aloes,  which  I  have  obferved  to  work 
and  gripe  Horfes  to  a  very  great  degree,  even 
fo  as  to  excite  feverifh,  and  fometimes  convul- 
five  fymptoms,  and  by  that  means,  have  added 
ftrength  to  the  diftemper,  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended 
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tended  to  abate 3  and  I  have  often  remark’d,  the 
quantity  of  the  purgatives  given  in  Horfes  Glyf- 
ters  fhould  not  be  fo  large  in  proportion  as  thofe 
given  to  Men,  becaufe  of  the  horizontal  por¬ 
tion  of  their  Bodies,  which  makes  them  fudden- 
ly  draw  up  into  the  fmall  Guts,  where  they 
fometimes  caufe  a  in  oft  violent  irritation,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  manage  Horfes,  when  any  un- 
towardly  fymptoms  are  caufed  thereby 3  and 
therefore  it  is  always  the  fafeft  way  with  Horfes, 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  Oils,  and  other  laxa¬ 
tives,  even  where  purging  is  neceflary,  rather 
than  make  too  bold  with  medicines  that  are 
very  pungent  and  ftimulating,  as  all  the  ftronger 
purgatives  generally  are  3  befides,  that  the  poll- 
tion  of  a  Horfe’s  Guts  difpofes  them  to  breed 
flime  and  vifcid  matter,  in  almoft  all  their  difor- 
ders,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  more  fafely  loofen- 
ed  and  brought  away  by  emollients,  and  laxa¬ 
tives,  than  by  things  that  are  more  purgative, 
of  which  I  have  had  frequent  experience. 

It  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  in  admin iftring  Horfes 
Glyfters  of  all  kinds,  that  the  Horfe  fhould  firft  t015?eb 
be  rak’d  by  a  perfon  that  has  a  fmall  Hand,  to  fore  their 
fetch  out  the  dung  that  lyes  in  the  Streight  Gut.  Glyfters* 
The  Hand  fhould  be  oil’d,  that  it  may  pafs  into 
the  Fundament  the  more  eaiily,  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  Horfe,  which  will  difpofe  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pipe  the  more  willingly.  The  Glyfter 
Ihould  be  but  milk  warm,  for  if  it  is  more  than 
that,  it  will  be  apt  to  fcald,  and  make  him 
throw  it  out  immediately  without  any  effedt. 

The  Farrier  or  Groom  fhould  be  provided  with 
a  pipe  made  of  Box,  Lignum  Vitce>  or  any  other 
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wood  that  turns  fmooth  and  with  a  potifh. 
It  fhould  at  leaft  be  fourteen  inches  long,  an 
inch  thick  at  the  nolle,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
at  the  other  end  where  the  bag  is  fattened,  and 
the  mouth  turn’d  into  a  fmooth  oval  with  little 
holes,  in  the  fame  falhion  with  thofe  ufed  by 
the  Apothecaries,  thefe  being  preferable  to  any 
kind  of  Syringe,  not  only  becaufe  the  fyringe 
pipes  are  generally  both  too  fmall,  and  too 
fhort,  but  becaufe  the  fyringe  throws  in  the 
Glyfter  with  fo  much  force,  that  it  furprifes  a 
Horfe,  and  makes  him  fling  it  out  as  fait  as  it 
goes  in  ;  whereas  when  a  pipe  of  convenient 
fize  and  length  is  made  ufe  of,  the  liquor  of 
the  Glyfter  being  prefled  gently  from  the  bag, 
gives  him  no  furprize  or  uneafinefs ;  fo  that 
there  is  feldom  need  of  doing  any  more  in 
this  operation,  than  to  hold  his  Tail  down  a 
minute  or  two  with  one’s  hand,  after  which  he 
will  retain  it  till  he  has  motions  to  dung;  and 
fometimes  Horfes  will  dung  two  or  three  times 
with  mild  Glyfters  rightly  given,  before  they 
throw  them  intirely  out.  And  feme  will  remain 
a  long  time  in  the  Body,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
emollient  kind,  and  do  great  fervice  by  cool¬ 
ing  and  relaxing  the  Bowels,  and  incorporate  fo 
with  the  dung,  that  they  cannot  eaiily  be  diftin- 
2;uiihed  from  the  other  contents  of  the  Guts. 
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/CAUTERIZING,  or  Firing,  is  often  ne- 
V*4  ceflary  after  Strains  and  other  accidents, 
which  may  occaiion  a  long  continued  weaknefs, 
or  where  there  is  a  fullnefs  and  the  part  is  grown 

hard 
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hard  and  callous,  efpecially  about  the  Joints, 
Sinews,  and  nervous  parts ;  thofe  parts  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres 
and  nervous  threads,  which  lie  fo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  that  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  moft.  pow¬ 
erful  nature  is  fufficient  to  relieve  them  when 
obftrucfted.  This  is  promoted  in  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  manner,  by  burning  the  outfi.de,  and  giv¬ 
ing  vent  to  the  inclofed.  matter  to  difcharge  it- 
felf,  and  fometimes  proves  beneficial  when  ail 
other  helps  have  been  found  ineffectual. 

In  Firing  about  the  Sinews  and  nervous 
parts,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  go  too  deep 
at  fir  ft,  but  by  gentle  repeated  razes  or  lines, 
till  they  come  to  a  pale  red  colour  $  for  if  the 
fire  once  touches  the  Sinew  it  will  make  the 
rforfe  go  lame  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  the  fame 
ought  to  be  drawn  pretty  clofe  together  on  each 
fide  the  Joint  or  Sinew,  following  the  courfe  of 
the  hair  without  making  of  crofs  lines,  which 
are  of  no  ufe  in  thefe  parts,  and  are  only  apt 
to  disfigure  the  Horfe  afterward. 

When  the  more  flefhy  parts,  or  an  obftinate 
humor,  that  cannot  be  brought  to  fupoara- 
ration,  requires  Firing,  the  Skin  ought  to  be 
pierced  deeper,  in  order  to  draw  away  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  matter  from  the  part  5  the  fame 
ought  to  be  perform’d  upwards,  to  prevent  any 
ulcerous  difpofition  attending  it.  And  in  fuch 
cafes  little  foft  dofiils  of  tow  dipt  in  warm  Ba- 
lilicon  and  Spirits  of  Wine,  may  be  thruft 
gently  up  into  the  orifices. 

The  firing  inftrument  or  knife,  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  rounded  on  the  edge,  and  gradually 

thicker 
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thicker  to  the  back,  fufficient  to  keep  the  heat 
of  the  fire  for  fome  time;  the  fame  fhould 
be  rubbed  clears  that  no  dirt  or  afhes  may  flick 
to  it,  and  not  ufed  until  the  flaming  rednefs  is 
in  part  gone  off.  All  the  feared  parts  ought  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  bathed  with  Spirits  of  Wine, 
and  where  nothing  elfe  is  requifite  to  compleat 
the  cure,  the  place  is  only  to  be  anointed  with 
oil  and  bees-wax  melted  together. 

The  ufe  of  the  fire,  with  refpedt  to  Spavins, 
Ringbones,  Curbs,  &c.  is  treated  of  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places. 


Some  Directions  concerning  Gelding, 

Docking,  &c. 


'T'HE  common  method  of  Gelding,  is,  by 
A  applying  the  aftual  cautery,  and  then  fill¬ 
ing  the  place  up  with  fait,  which  expofes 
Horfes  fometimes  to  accidents  in  thefc  parts 
afterwards ;  the  more  fafe  way  therefore  is,  after 
having  opened  the  Scrotum  or  outward  cafe, 
and  turned  out  the  Stones,  to  tie  a  wax  thread 
round  the  firings,  to  flop  the  Blood,  and  then 
cut  the  firings  between  the  Ligature  and  the 
Stone,  applying  to  the  wound  pledgets  dipt  in 
the  ufual  digeftive,  mixed  with  Spirits  of  Wine; 
this  fecures  the  v effete  moft  efiedtually,  and  pre¬ 
vents  that  profufe  bleeding,  which  in  the  former 
way  might  poffibly  enfue. 

As  to  Curtailing  or  Docking,  the  chief 
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mg  is  to  take  care  that  the  fearing-iron  be 
fmooth  and  well  polifhed,  and  the  metal  well 
harden’d  ;  and  likewife  that  it  be  rubb’d  very 
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clean  before  it  is  ufed,  otherwife  the  Scoriae  or 
Iparks  that  fly  off  the  iron,  may  cauls  great 
pain,  and  perhaps  an  inflammation,  to  follow; 
neither  fhould  it  be  applied  flaming  hot,  left 
it  bring  off  the  burnt  part  along  with  it,  in 
which  cafe  it  may  be  difficult  to  form  an  efchar. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice,  that  the  in- 
ftrument  for .  Docking,  be  both  fharper  and 
cleaner  than  what  is  common. 

With  regard  to  the  Nicking  of  Horfes,  the 
number  of  incifions  may  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  tail,  but  three  in  general  are  fuf- 
ficient ;  the  beft  dreffing  at  firft  is  with  pow¬ 
dered  rofin,  honey,  and  fpirits  of  wine,  ap¬ 
plying  a  foft  doffil  of  tow  dipt  in  the  fame,  be¬ 
tween  each  nick,  lapping  the  Tail  up,  as  ufuah 
The  next  morning  it  fhould  be  cut  open  down 
the  back  part  of  the  Tail,  and  the  morning 
after,  taken  off,  in  order  to  plat  the  hairs,  and 
fet  the  Tail ;  every  two  or  three  days  the 
Tail  fhould  be  let  down  and  the  upper  part 
-next  the  Rump  bathed  with  hot  vinegar,  with 
a  little  honey,  and  alum  diffolved  in  it.  If  the 
hair  fhould  come  off  and  the  Tail  fhould  in¬ 
cline  to  fwell,  it  muft  be  wafhed  every  day  with 
Spirits  of  wine,  vinegar,  and  the  Mel  Egyp~ 
tiacum ;  after  feven  or  eight  days  it  will  be 
proper  to  let  the  Horfe  ftand  without  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  pulley,  for  a  few  hours,  to  obferve 
how  he  carries  his  Tail,  and  it  maybe  neceffa- 
ry  to  keep  the  Tail  up  a  few  hours  every  day, 
till  a  callus  is  form'd. 


PART 
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PART  III. 

Of  the  Drs ease's  of  Horses, 
and  their  Cure. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Di  seases  of  the  Head. 

IN  treating  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  we  are 
to  diftinguifh  between  thofe  that  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Head  alone,  and  thofe  that  are 
only  the  concomitants  of  fome  other  difeafe, 
which  frequently  affedt  the  Head  in  as  fenfible 
a  manner  as  the  other,  tho’  not  always  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  in  their  confequences. 

I  lhall  pafs  over  the  enumeration  made  in 
books  of  Farriery,  and  their  conceits  concern¬ 
ing  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  full  of  blunders  and  miftakes,  anjd  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  altogether  to  what  I  have  found 
from  experienee  in  various  inftances ;  wherein 
I  may  poffibly  give  fome  fatisfa&ion  to  thofe 
who  have  had  any  competent  knowledge  of 
Horfes,  and  have  been  inquifitive  to  find  out 
their  diftempers. 

Our  Farriers  generally  include  all  diftempers 
of  the  Head  under  two  denominations,  viz. 
the  Staggers  and  Convulsions,  which  in¬ 
deed  are  fuch  as  affedt  the  Head,  but  in  Horfes 

for 
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for  the  moft  part,  arife  from  parts  lituated  at  a 
great  diftance  from  it.  But  thefe  are  general 
and  imperfect  terms,  which  few  or  none  of 
our  practitioners  rightly  utiderffand,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  expeCt  they  lhould  oiten  fucceed 
in  fuch  difficult  cafes. 

The  Difeafes  of  the  Head  are  properly  fuch  Whence 
as  have  their  origin  and  immediate  caufe  from  gafe?of 
the  Head,  of  which  kind  are  all  thofe  that  pro-  the  Head 
ceed  from  extravafated  matter  diicharged  out  Procee^- 
of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  or  Lymphaedudts,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  Membranes  that  invelope  and 
cover  the  Brain,  or  into  its  Sinufes  or  Ventricles, 
whether  this  be  the  efteCl  of  wounds  or  con- 
cuffions,  or  proceed  from  any  other  caufe, where¬ 
by  the  veffels  of  the  Brain  may  be  ruptured 
and  broke.  Sometimes  the  Membranes  them- 
felves  are  indurated  and  grow  preternaturally 
hard,  and  diftended  by  long  continued  obftruc- 
tions,  fo  as  to  prefs  upon  the  tender  fubftance 
of  the  Brain  or  Cerebellum  \  but  this  may  alfo 
be  owing  to  fome  previous  accident  or  diftem- 
per,  and  in  fome  old  animals  thefe  Membranes 
have  been  found  offify’d  and  turned  bony  ;  all 
which  things  muft  caufe  great  diforders  in  the 
Head.  Sometimes  thefe  diforders  proceed  from 
a  faulty  Blood,  when  it  happens  to  be  vifeid 
and  fluggifh,  or  when  it  is  of  unequal  mixture, 
fo  as  to  abound  with  particles  too  grofs  to  go 
along  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  but  are  apt 
to  ftagnate  in  the  Plexus  Chord des9  and  other 
fmall  veffels  of  the  Brain,  fo  as  to  prefs  upon 
the  origin  of  the  Nerves. 
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But  laftly,  Diforders  of  the  Head  are  many 
times  owing  to  a  Plethora,  viz.  an  over-great 
quantity  of  Blood,  which  is  often  the  cafe  of 
Horles  that  are  fed  high,  and  have  neither  had 
fufficient  exercife  nor  other  proper  means  ufed 
to  preferve  their  Blood  and  Juices  in  a  due  tem¬ 
perament.  From  thefe  and  fuch-like  caufes 
proceed  mod  of  the  diftempers  peculiar  to  the 
Head,  fuch  as  Apoplexies ,  Vertigoes ,  Lethargies , 
RpilepfieSy  paralitic  diforders,  and  ail  others 
where  the  Nerves  are  affedted  fo  as  to  produce 
fymptoms  that  impede  fenfe  and  motion,  which 
I  {hall  take  in  their  order,  and  afterwards 
proceed  to  thofe  Diforders  of  the  Head  that 
arife  from  the  diftemperature  of  other  parts,  of 
which  I  fhall  produce  feveral  inftances  from 
practice,  as  the  readied:  way  to  give  a  true  no¬ 
tion  of  thofe  diftempers  in  Horfes,  which  ufually 
go  under  the  name  of  Staggers  and  Convul¬ 
sions, 

-Of  an  APOPLEXY, 

”1 N  an  Apoplexy  a  Horie  drops  down  fudden- 
^  ly  without  fenfe  or  motion,  only  a  working 
at  his  Flanks,  proceeding  from  the  motion  of 
the  Heart  and  Lungs,  which  never  ceafes  while 
any  fpark  of  life  remains, 

The  figns  The  previous  fymptoms  are  Drowfinefs,  wa- 
ofanApo-try  mold  Eyes,  idmewhat  full  and  inflamed,  a 
difpoiltion  to  reel, ,  feeblenefs,  a  bad  appetite, 

>  and  a! mod  a  continual  hanging  of  the  Flead,  or 
Iteding  it  in  hh  manger,  fometimes  with  little 
or  no  Fever,  and  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the 

dung 
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dung  or  urine.  When  the  Apoplexy  proceeds 
from  water  collefted  in  the  Sinufes  and  Ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  Brain,  the  Horfe  has  generally 
befides  all  thefe  foregoing  fymptoms  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  rear  up,  and  is  apt  to  fall  back  when 
any  one  goes  to  handle  him  about  his  Head. 

The  reafon  of  his  falling  backwards  leems  to  be 
obvious,  becaufe  when  the  Head  is  raifed  with 
his  Mouth  upwards,  the  water  in  the  Ventri¬ 
cles  caufes  a  weight  and  preffure  upon  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum  and  origin  of  the  Nerves,  fo  as  may 
deprive  a  Horfe  of  fenfe  and  motion  at  once  ; 
this  is  a  cafe  I  have  often  feen,  but  does  not 
prove  fuddenly  mortal.  Young  Horfes  are  moft 
fubjedl  to  it,  and,  with  proper  helps  and  good 
ufage,  fometimes  get  over  it.  But  when  the 
Apoplexy  p  oceeds  from  wounds  or  blows  on 
the  Head,  or  from  any  other  caufe  producing 
ruptures  in  the  Blood- Veflels,  or  from  matter 
collected  in  the  Brain  or  its  Membranes  $  or 
if  any  part  of  the  Brain  or  its  Membranes  be 
indurated  and  grown  callous  by  long  conti¬ 
nuance,  we  fhail  not  only  fee  moft  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms  already  defcribed,  but  the  Horfe  will  be 
frantick  by  fits,  efpecially  after  his  feeds,  fo  as 
toftartand  fly  into  motion  at  every  thing  that 
comes  near  him.  Thefe  cafes  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  feldom  admit  of  a  perfedt  re¬ 
covery.  But  when  Horfes  fall  down  fuddenly, 
and  work  violently  at  their  Flanks,  without  any 
ability  to  rife  even  after  plentiful  bleeding,  fuch 
Horfes  feldom  recover. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  ftrike  TheCure. 
theVeins  in  feveral  parts  at  once,  to  raife  up  the 

Vol.  It  S  Horfe's 
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Horfe’s  Head  and  Shoulders,  proping  them  with 
plenty  of  flraw  3  and  if  he  furvive  the  fit,  to 
cut  feveral  Rowels,  though  in  cafe  of  ruptured 
Veffels,  or  if  any  kind  of  extraneous  matter 
he  lodged  on  the  Brain  or  its  Membranes,  all 
thefe  helps  will  be  of  little  fervice. 

But  if  the  Apopledtick  Fit  happens  to  be 
only  the  effedt  of  a  Plethora  or  fulnefs  of  Blood* 
from  high -feeding  and  want  of  fuflicient  exe-r- 
cife,  or  if  it  be  the  effedt  of  a  fizy  Blood, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  of  many  young  Horfes 
that  have  been  fed  for  fale,  or  from  catching 
cold  while  the  Blood  is  in  this  date  3  though  a 
Horfe  in  thefe  circumftances  may  reel  and  flag¬ 
ger,  and  fometimes  fall  down  fuddenly,  yet  the 
cure  will  admit  of  no  great  difficulty. 

Firft  of  all  bleed  plentifully,  and  keep  the 
Horfe  for  fome  time  to  an  opening  diet  of 
fcalded  bran,  and  fometimes  fcalded  barley,  lef- 
fening  the  quantity  of  his  hay.  After  two  days 
repeat  the  bleeding,  but  in  a  fmaller  meafure. 
If  the  Horfe  has  a  Cold  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
him  pedtoral  drinks,  inch  as  are  prefcribed  for 
Colds  3  but  if  no  fymptoms  of  a  Cold  appear, 
it  will  be  neceflary,  after  bleeding  and  a  fpare 
diet,  to  give  him  two  or  three  Aloetick  Purges, 
not  only  to  remove  the  Plethora  and  fulnefs, 
but  to  attenuate  and  thin  his  Blood,  for  which 
I  would  recommend  the  following. 

Take  of  the  fineft  Succotrine  Aloes,  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  3  frefh  Jallap,  two  drams  ^ 
Salt  of  Tartar,  three  drams  3  Native  Cinabar, 
or  the  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  half  an  ounce  3 

make 
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make  it  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuffieient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Syrup  of  Rofes  or  Marfh-Mallows  $ 
adding  20  or  30  drops  of  Chymical  Oil  of 
Anifeeds  5  and  make  it  into  a  ball,  rolling  it 
in  Liquorice  Powder,  to  be  given  with  the 
ufual  precautions. 

The  purge  may  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker 
by  adding  or  diminifhing  the  Jailap.  Let  this 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  the  Horfe 
will  probably  recover  without  a  relapfe.  Powder 
of  Antimony  or  its  preparations,  as  the  Liver, 
or  Crocus  Metallorum ,  or  its  Cinabar,  or  the 
Native  Cinabar  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  Gum 
Guiacum,  may  be  alfo  given  in  ounce  dofes, 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  to  mend  his  Blood  and 
take  off  its  fizinefs ;  and  exercife,  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  as  foon  as  the  Horfe  is  able 
to  bear  it. 

When  a  Horfe  drops  down  fuddenly  with 
hard  riding,  or  violent  driving  ;  this  is  a  cafe 
that  in  many  refpedts  refembles  an  Apoplexy* 
and  all  the  organs  of  the  Head  are  affeCled  as 
in  an  Apoplexy  ;  but  as  this  proceeds  only 
.from  the  extraordinary  rarefaction  of  the  Blood, 
and  its  rapid  motion,  whereby  the  frnall  veffels 
of  the  Brain,  Heart,  and  Lungs,  are  extremely 
dillended,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  univerfal  preffure 
on  the  origins  of  the  Nerves,  that  rife  from  the 
Cerebellum ,  and  Medulla  Oblongata  5  the  Horfe 
by  this  means  lofes  all  fenfe  and  motion,  and 
generally  falls  fuddenly,  efpecially  upon  any  ' 
Hidden  flop,  becaufe  when  the  bodily  motion 
ceales,  the  circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins 
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is  not  accelerated  in  proportion  to  its  influx 
from  the  Arteries,  which  foon  produces  a  fuf- 
focation  and  a  falling  down,  without  fenfe  or 
motion.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  not  un¬ 
common,  efpecially  in  very  hot  weather,  when 
the  external  heat  adds  greatly  to  the  Blood’s 
motion  and  rarefaction.  But  as  we  fuppofe, 
in  this  cafe,  little  or  no  fault  in  the  Blood,  but 
perhaps  a  Plethora ,  ot  weaknefs  in  the  Veffels, 
the  quickeft  and  readied:  remedy  is  bleeding 
plentifully ;  and  unlefs  the  Horfe  die  with  the 
violence  of  the  fall,  which  fometimes  happens, 
or  by  burfting  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the  Brain  or 
Lungs,  or  happens  to  have  Polipufes  in  the 
Heart,  or  principal  Veins,  he  will  foon  rife  of 
himfelf,  or  without  much  help,  and  may  be 
prefer ved  from  fuch  accidents  in  time  to  come, 
with  better  ufage.  But  when  fuch  fudden  dis¬ 
orders  proceed  from  defects  in  the  Blood  and 
Nerves,  the  Horfe  may  be  treated  as  in  other 
diforders  of  the  Head. 

Of  the  Lethargy,  or  Sleeping  Evil. 

COMETIMES  Horfes  are  feized  with  Sleepi- 
^  nefs  in  very  great  Colds,  efpecially  thofe 
Colds  that  have  fome  degree  of  malignity  in 
them^  but  this  fymptom  generally  wears  off 
as  the  diftemper  abates.  But  a  true  Lethargy 
feldom  happens,  unlefs  to  Horfes  that  are  old, 
or  growing  old,  and  to  fuch  efpecially  that  have 
been  work’d  beyond  their  ftrength  and  keeping, 
I  have  known  manyHorfes  feiz’d  with  lethargick 
diforders  after  very  hard  labour,  when  there 
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has  not  been  fufficient  time  allowed  for  food 
and  reft,  by  which  nature  has  received  fuch 
a  fhock,  that  fome  have  dy’d,  notwithftanding 
all  manner  of  proper  applications  have  been 
made  to  recover  them.  Others  have  recover¬ 
ed  with  much  pains  and  labour,  and  fome  of 
thofe  that  have  recovered,  were  not  afterwards 
able  to  go  through  any  very  great  fatigue. 

When  a  Horfe  falls  into  a  Lethargy,  or  The  figns 
grows  lethargick,  he  generally  refts  his  Head  t°hfa*yLe~ 
with  his  Mouth  in  the  manger,  and  his  Pole  Q 
often  reclined  to  one  fide,  which  denotes  a 
very  great  weight,  ftupor,  and  infenfibility. 

As  there  is  feidom  any  great  pain,  or  inward 
ficknefs,  he  will  fhew  an  inclination  to  eat,  but 
for  the  moft  part  falls  afleep  with  his  Hay, Bran, 

Oats,  or  whatever  eife  is  given  him,  in  his 
Mouth,  and  feidom  chews,  but  fwajlows  it 
down,  but  when  he  is  jogg’d  and  rous'd,  and 
unlefs  when  his  Head  is  kept  moving,  he  pre- 
fently  drops  into  Deep  again ;  and  if  a  Horfe 
continues  any  time  in  this  ftate,  he  falls  into 
an  Atrophy,  or  univerfal  decay,  efpecialiy  if 
his  Lungs,  Liver,  or  any  other  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Vifcera  be  faulty,  or  if  he  has  received  any 
hurt  in  his  Head. 

A  Lethargy  in  a  Horfe  may  be  cured,  if  he  The  good 
is  not  very  old  and  paft  his  vigor.  It  is  always 
a  good  fign  if  a  Horfe  has  a  tolerable  appetite,  fhnguilh’d, 
and  in  fome  meafure  retains  his  Smell  and 
Tafte,  fo  far  as  to  eat  up  a  mafti  with  a  good 
guft,  and  without  doling  over  it,  tho’  he  eats 
but  little  hay,  and  at  the  fame  time  drinks 
pretty  freely  without  flabbering  s  and  if  he  lyes 
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down  and  rifes  up  carefully,  though  it  be  but 
feldom.  But  if  a  lethargick  Horfe  does  not 
lye  down,  if  he  is  altogether  ftupid  and  care- 
lefs,  and  never  takes  notice  of  any  thing  that 
comes  near  him  ;  if  he  dungs  and  (tales  feldom, 
and  even  while  he  deeps  and  dofesy  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  bad  ilgn.  If  he  runs  at  the  Nofe  a 
thick  white  matter,  it  may  relieve  him ;  but  if 
a  vifcid  gleet  that  (licks  to  his  Noftrils  like 
glue,  and  if  this  increafes,  and  turns  to  a  pro- 
fufe  running  of  ropy,  reddifh  or  greenifh 
matter,  with  an  increafe  of  his  Lethargy,  it  is 
an  infallible  fign  of  a  great  decay  of  nature  ; 
and,  as  the  name  of  this  diflemper  imports,  will 
prove  deadly. 

The C ure „  As  to  the  Cure,  if  the  Horfe  be  young,  and 

has  fallen  into  this  diflemper,  either  upon  catch¬ 
ing  cold  in  feme  damp  place,  or  has  fullered 
from  any  hard  ufage,  there  may  be  great  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  becaufe  the  difeafe  in  this  cafe 
is  in  fqme  meafure  fymptomatical,  and  the  right 
way  is  to  begin  with  bleeding,  but  not  in  too 
great  quantity,  for  lethargick  Horfes  are  feldonv 
able  to  bear  the  lofs  of  Blood,  unlefs  they  be 
young  and  lufly.  After  bleeding  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  drink,  which  confifls  both  of  pectorals 
and  cephalicks ;  for  in  fome  lethargick  difor- 
ders,  the  Lungs  are  much  affected,  to  which 
regard  muff  be  had  in  all  the  applications  that 
are  made. 

Take  Pennyroyal,  Coltsfoot,  and  Chamomile 
Flowers  of  each  a  handful ;  Rue  and  Hyffop 
of  each  half  a  handful ;  Liquorice  Root 
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fliced  an  ounce;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  Water,  in  a  deep  pan  clofe  covered, 
and  when  it  has  flood  to  be  cold,  pour  it  off 
into  another  veflel. 

„  i 

At  the  fame  time  make  the  following  Tinc¬ 
ture. 

Take  Alfa  Foetida,  and  the  beft  Ruflia  Caftor, 
of  each  half  an  ounce ;  Saffron  one  dram  ^ 
cut  the  Affa  Foetida  and  Caftor  into  bits,  and 
fhred  the  Saffron,  then  tye  them  in  a  Rag, 
and  let  them  fteep  all  night  in  a  pint  of 
ftrong  Mountain  Wine,  or  in  the  fame  quan~ 
tity  of  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Water,  about  three 

parts  Water  to  one  of  the  Spirits. 

*  * 

In  the  morning  give  a  pint  of  the  firft  infu- 
lion,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  tindture. 
The  fame  quantity  in  the  afternoon,  and  fo  the 
days  following,  fqueezing  the  rag  with  the 
Caftor  and  Affa  Foetida,  in  each  dole,  leaving  it 
always  to  foak  in  the  tindture,  till  there  is  oc¬ 
casion  to  ufe  it  again,  and  that  no  tafte  or  co¬ 
lour  remains  in  it.  The  firft  three  or  four  days 
let  the  Horfe  have  Glyfters,  for  in  all  ftupify- 
ing  diftempers,  Horfes  are  apt  to  be  coftive. 
Emollient  Glyfters  are  the  beft,  made  of  fat 
Broth,  or  a  few  Mallows,  and  Marfh-Mallows, 
boil’d  in  Water  and  Milk,  which  is  better, 
with  an  ounce  of  fweet  Fennel  Seeds,  adding 
half  a  pint  of  Linfeed  Oil,  and  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  common  Treacle,  to  three  pints  or  two 
quarts  of  the  Decodtion. 
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I 

After  thefe  things  have  been  com  pi y’d  "with, 
and  that  the  fleepinefs  wears  off,  and  the  Plorfe 
begins  to  move  with  fpirit  and  vigor,  give  him 
one  of  the  following  balls  every  morning  fad¬ 
ing,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Take  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  or  Native  Cinabar 
and  Affa  Fcetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
powder  of  Caftor,  two  drams ;  beat  this  mafs 
into  a  ball  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oil 
of  Amber.  * 

i\iter  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  that  the  Horfe 
comes  to  feed  heartily,  two  or  three  mild  purges 
may  be  proper,  juft  fuch  as  will  thoroughly 
open  his  Body,  and  help  to  attenuate  his  Blood, 
as  the  following. 

Take  Diapente  half  an  ounce;  SuccotrineAloes, 
one  ounce ;  Cinabar  of  Antimony,  and  Salt 
of  Tartar,  of  each  two  drams;  make  it  into 
a  ball  with  Syrup  of  Damafk  Rofes,  adding 
thirty  drops  of  chymical  Oil  of  Anifeeds,  or 
a  fpoonful  of  Oil  of  Amber. 

This  may  be  given  with  the  ufual  precau¬ 
tions.  It  will  work  partly  by  Dung  and  partly 
by  Urine,  &c,  and  with  little  or  no  griping, 
and  render  the  cure  more  perfedt. 

It  is  ufual  in  lqthargick  diftempers,  and  all 
other  diforders  of  the  Head,  to  open  the  Skin 
of  the  Forehead,  and  to  put  a  piece  of  fome 
bulbous  root  into  the  orifice,  and  to  cut 
feveral  other  iffues  in  the  Neck,  the  Brea£t,  the 
Belly,  and  the  Thighs,  but  thefe  are  often  hurt¬ 
ful  in  Lethargies,  efpecially  when  the  diftemper 
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is  attended  with  decay  and  weaknefs;  and  lam 
the  more  convinced  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  fe- 
veral  times  cured  Lethargies  in  Horfes  that  - 
were  not  very  old,  without  any  rowels  or  other 
iflues,  by  the  method  above  prefcribed,  and  in- 
ftead  of  large  evacuations,  or  allowing  any 
thing  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  the  Blood,  have 
indulged  them  in  pretty  liberal  feeding,  divided 
in  fmall  portions,  and  exhibited  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals. 

Of  the  EPILEPSY. 

^"TpHE  Epilepfy  is  that  diftemper  which  in  ^he 
the  human  Body  goes  more  peculiarly  ddcnb’d. 
under  the  name  of  Convulfions.  It  fometimes 
feizes  periodically,  but  often  at  uncertain  times, 
and  for  the  moft  part  fuddenly,  with  little  or  no 
previous  fymptoms,  tho’  in  Man  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  preceding  the  fit,  exceffive  pain  in  the 
Head,  Drowfinefs,  Stupidity,  Lofs  of  memory, 

&>c.  which  cannot  be  fo  clearly  diftinguifhed  in 
the  brute  creatures. 

The  common  people  call  this  diftemper  the 
Falling-ficknefs,  or  Falling-evil,  when  it  feizes 
fuddenly  and  univerfally,  that  the  perfon  falls 
down  in  the  fit,  but  is  called  a  particular  convul- 
fion,  when  a  part  or  member  of  the  Body  only  is 
affe&ed.  But  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that 
particular  convulfions  do  not  always  proceed 
originally  from  the  Head,  but  from  pain  and 
weaknefs  in  fome  member,  by  which  the  muf- 
cular  -Fibres  are  either  contracted  or  become 
immoveable. 
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When  the  Convulfion  is  univerfal,  it  gene¬ 
rally  proceeds  from  all  the  fame  caufes  that 
produce  Vertigoes,  Apoplexies,  and  Lethargies, 
to  all  which  it  has  a  near  affinity ;  and  in  Horfes 
I  am  apt  to  think  epileptick  diforders  are  often 
owing  to  blows  on  the  Head,  or  hard  {training, 
efpecialiy  when  the  Horfe  has  not  been  thar- 
dened  and  prepared  for  labour,  either  of  which 
may  hurt  the  Brain,  or  its  Membranes.  And 
fometimes  Epilepfies  proceed  from  a  Plethora 
or  fulnefs  of  Blood,  when  it  is  grofs  and 
fizy,  which  however,  is  not  fo  dangerous  as 
the  Convulfions  that  arife  from  the  above  re¬ 
cited  caufes.  But  when  Convulfions  happen 
to  old  Horfes,  they  generally  prove  incurable, 
becaufe  nature  being  languid,  gives  but  little 
affiftance  to  the  operation  of  medicines,  or  any 
other  helps  made  ufe  of  for  their  recovery. 

I  have  feen  Horfes  feized  with  epileptick  dif¬ 
orders,  but  were  miftaken  by  the  Farriers  for 
the  Gripes,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  perfons  fo 
meanly  educated  as  they  generally  are,  make 
fuch  miftakes,  in  regard  Horfes  are  often  con¬ 
vuls’d  in  the  Gripes  when  the  pain  is  violent, 
efpecialiy  in  that  fort  they  call  the  twilling  of 
the  Guts,  which  is  not  what  people  generally 
imagine  it  to  be,  but  an  inflammation  of  the 
Guts,  which  fometimes  ends  in  mortification, 
and  then  the  Convulfions  are  only  fymptoma- 
tical ;  and  though  they  are  often  violent,  yet 
affed  a  Horfe  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe 
of  the  epileptick  kind. 

In  all  kinds  of  Gripes,  whether  they  proceed 

from  diforders  of  the  Guts,  or  retention  of  the 
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Urine,  a  Horfe  is  often  up  and  down,  rolls  How  epi- 
and  tumbles,  and  when  he  goes  to  lve  down,  -,XtlCj 
generally  makes  leveral  motions,  with  great  are  diftin- 
feeming  carefulnefs,  which  fhews  the  fenie  he 
has  of  his  pain,  and  if  he  lyes  ftretched  out  Gripes  in 
at  anytime,  it  is  generally  but  for  a  fhort  fpace.  Horfe. 
But  in  the  Epilepfy,  the  Horfe  reels  and  flag¬ 
gers,  his  Eyes  fixed  in  his  Head,  has  no  fenie 
of  what  he  is  doing,  ftales  and  dungs  infenfi- 
bly,  runs  round,  and  falls  fuddenly,  fometimes 
immoveable  with  his  Legs,  ftretched  out  as  if 
he  was  dead,  except  only  a  very  quick  motion  of 
his  Heart  and  Lungs,  which  makes  him  work 
violently  at  his  Flanks,  fometimes  an  involun¬ 
tary  motion,  and  fhaking  of  his  Limbs,  which 
I  have  feeo  fo  violent  in  a  Horfe,  that  he  has 
beat  and  fpurn’d  his  litter,  and  the  pavement 
along  with  it.  And  I  have  known  Horfes  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  manner  agitated,  and  fometimes 
motionlefs,  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours  and 
upwards,  when  every  body  has  looked  upon 
them  to  be  dying,  and  have  been  ftrangely  lur- 
prifed  at  their  recovery.  At  the  going  off  of  the 
fit  the  Horfe  generally  foams  at  his  Mouth, 
and  the  foam  white  and  dry,  like  that  which 
comes  from  a  healthful  Horfe  when  he  champs 
upon  his  bit. 

Two  very  extraordinary  cafes  of  this  kind  Two  very 
happened  to  me  fome  years  ago.  One  of  them  extraor(J*- 
was  in  the  Guards,  the  other  m  the  Hone  Gre-of  epi- 
nadiers.  The  firft,  juft  as  he  was  mounted  to  lePu|rk 
go  into  the  park  for  exercife,  all  of  a  hidden  °r  es* 
reared  up,  and  fell  backwards  upon  his  rider, 
whom  he  braked  miferably,  by  his  great  weight 

and 
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and  the  deadnefs  of  his  fall.  The  Horfe  lay 
a  considerable  time,  and  all  the  while  beat  the 
pavement  fo  inceffantly,  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  any  one  to  come  near  him,  otherwife  than 
to  thrufl  fome  litter  under  him  with  the  handle 
of  a  fork.  His  Eyes  were  fet  in  his  Head  and 
drawn  upwards,  and  foamed  at  his  Mouth, 
heaving  and  breathing  very  hard  all  the  time. 
He  recovered  this  fit  without  any  other  appa¬ 
rent  diforder  than  a  ftiffnefs  and  wearinefs  with 
the  violent  agitation  he  was  in  during  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  like  what  happens  to  fome  tired  Horfes 
after  a  long  journey,  and  in  a  few  days  he  fee  ru¬ 
ed  to  be  perfectly  well  and  freed  from  all  dif¬ 
order  ;  but  in  about  a  month  afterwards  he  re- 
lapfed,  and  fell  into  a  more  violent  and  lading 
fit  in  the  liable,  while  he  was  eating  a  feed  of 
oats :  he  lay  in  this  fit  many  hours,  for  the  mod 
part  motionlefs,  with  his  Limbs  ftretched  out 
and  foaming  at  his  Mouth  ;  but  at  laft,  when 
upon  the  decline  of  the  fit,  he  was  given  over 
for  dead,  he  all  of  a  fudden  gathered  up  his 
Legs,  raifed  his  Head,  as  if  he  had  only  been 
afieep,  and  after  looking  about  him  a  little  while 
got  up  without  any  great  difficulty,  and  in  a 
few  days,  with  the  help  of  fome  Cephalick 
medicines,  he  recoved  his  appetite  and  the  per¬ 
fect  ufe  of  his  Limbs. 

The  Grenadier  Horfe  was  fent  from  guard, 
and  being  got  home  with  much  difficulty  after 
bleeding,  fell  down  before  he  could  be  got  in¬ 
to  his  flail,  and  lay  acrofs  the  liable  on  a  bed  of 
litter  many  hours  before  the  fit  left  him, 
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The  method  made  ufe  of  for  the  recovery  of  TheCuie* 
both  thefe  Horfes  was  as  follows.  Firft  of  all 
they  were  bled  pretty  plentifully ,  though,  if 
either  of  them  had  been  low  in  flefh,  or  had 
come  off  any  hard  continued  duty,  or  had 
been  very  old,  I  fhould  have  been  fbmewhat 
fparing  of  their  Blood.  As  it  was  impoffible 
to  adminifter  any  thing  to  them  during  the  pa- 
roxifm  or  fit,  I  only  took  care  to  have  them 
kept  in  a  right  pofture,  that  they  might  neither 
hurt  themfelves  nor  thofe  that  looked  after 
them.  When  the  fit  was  over,  the  following 
ball  was  adminiftered  with  a  proper  drink  to 
wafh  it  down,  viz. 

Alfa  Fcetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  Ruffia  Caftor 
pounded,  two  drams ;  Venice  Turpentine, 
the  fame  quantity ;  Diapente,  an  ounce ; 
made  into  a  ball  with  Honey  and  Oil  of 
Amber. 

The  Drink  was  made  thus,  viz. 

Penny  Royal  and  Mifletoe,  of  each  a  large  hand¬ 
ful,  Valerian  Root,  an  ounce  ;  Liquorice, 
half  an  ounce ;  Saffron,  two  drams  j  infufed 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  Water,  and  standing 
about  two  hours  on  the  ingredients,  it  was 
poured  off  and  adminiftered  after  the  ball. 

This  was  repeated  fometimes  once,  fome- 
times  twice  a  day,  at  firft,  and  afterwards  once 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  Grenadier  Horfe 
was  perfectly  well  in  lefs  than  a  week,  and  had 
no  return.  The  other  continued  to  take  balls 
longer,  with  this  alteration,  viz. 

Cinabar 
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Cinabar  of  Antimony,  fix  drams  5  Alfa  Foetida, 
half  an  ounce  ;  Anftolochia,  Myrrh  and 
Bay-berries,  of  each  two  drams ;  made  into 
a  ball  with  common  Treacle,  a  fufficient 
quantity,  and  about  a  fpoonful  of  re£tify?d 
Oil  of  Amber. 

Inflead  of  the  Drenches  a  large  handful  of 
Mifletoe  boiled  in  three  pints  of  fpring  water, 
was  mixed  in  a  pail  with  his  common  drink, 
which  he  drank  without  any  reludtancy,  the 
Mifletoe  having  little  or  no  tafte  or  fmell :  and 
as  to  its  virtue  in  convulfive  cafes  the  learned 
reader  may  confult  Riverhts,  Sir  John  Colbatchy 
and  many  others.  This  was  continued  about 
three  weeks  mixed  with  the  Horfe’s  water, 
after  the  Cephalick  balls  and  other  Medicines 
were  left  off,  and  in  the  mean  while  were 
given  laxative  Purges  and  Glyfters,  at  proper 
intervals,  to  keep  his  body  open  and  prevent  a 
relapfe.  The  Glyfters  may  be  made  with 
Chamomile  Flowers  and  Miffletoe,  with  Oil  and 
Treacle  added  to  the  decodtion.  The  Purges  are 
made  of  the  fame  decodtion,  by  difiolving  four 
ounces  of  Lenitive  Eledluary,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  Cremor  cTartariy  or  Sal  Mirabile . 
Another  Another  Grenadier  Horfe  was  foon  after 
extraordi-  feized  with  Convulftons  that  were  not  fo  vio- 
nary  ca  .  jent  as  Gf  the  two  already  recited,  but 

of  a  more  complicated  kind  and  more  ohftinate. 
The  Convulfions  pulled  his  Eyes  continually 
upwards,  that  nothing  could  be  feen  but  the 
whites,  fometimes  for  near  two  hours,  the  pa- 
roxifm  or  fit  ufually  lafting  fo  long  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  When  the  fit  was  over,  the  Horfe 

would 
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would  eat  fcalded  bran  and  hay,  what  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  fuftain  him,  and  drank  gruel  plenti¬ 
fully.  He  reel’d  and  ftaggered  very  much, 
but  never  fell  down.  He  was  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  others,  and  in  his 
drinks  Alfa  Fcetida  and  Caftor  tied  up  in  a 
rag,  lay  always  in  the  infufion,  and  was  fqueez- 
ed  in  every  draught.  At  firft  his  drinks  were 
repeated  twice  a  day  with  balls,  and  afterwards 
once  a  day,  for  fome  time,  and  once  every 
other  day,  or  feldomer,as  the  diftemper  declined. 
Two  men  were  employed  continually  in  rub¬ 
bing  his  Head  and  Neck,  Cheeks  and  Temples, 
to  keep  his  Mouth  free,  which  was  often  lock¬ 
ed  up  for  feveral  minutes,  and  would  probably 
have  continued  fo,  if  this  method  had  not  been 
made  ufe  of,  to  prevent  his  being  jaw-fet.  Other 
parts  of  his  Body  were  alfo  rubbed,  where  any 
cramp  or  convulfive  fymptom  appeared,  which, 
with  the  help  of  his  medicines,  brought  him 
into  a  continual  breathing  fweat,  which  lafted 
near  three  weeks.  His  cloaths  were  often 
changed  and  dryed,  and  the  effedt  of  the  Caftor 
was  particularly  remarkable  in  promoting  the 
Diaphorefis ;  for  his  fweaty  cloaths,  and  the 
whole  ftable  where  he  flood,  were  ftrongly 
perfumed  with  it.  This  Horfe  was  perfectly 
cured,  and  has  continued  well  and  free  from 
any  relapfe  for  many  years. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  employed  to 
another  very  fine  Horfe  of  the  coach-breed, 
much  in  the  fame  condition  with  this  laft,  who, 
after  his  recovery  from  the  Fever  and  Convul- 
fions,  continued  blind  upwards  of  three  months, 
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and  yet  afterwards  came  gradually  to  his  per¬ 
fect  light,  and  had  no  relapfe. 

,  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  thalHorfes 
and  other  brute  creatures  often  get  clear  of  the 
very  word:  kind  of  nervous  diftempers  without 
any  return,  unlefs  they  be  old,  and  then  the 
fymptoms  never  totally  leave  them  ;  or  if  any 
great  damage  happens  to  the  Brain,  or  other 
parts  contained  within  theSkull,  the  cafe  is  then 

io°a  tr  always  ^efperate.  But  when  they  do  not  pro- 
reiapfe  hi  ceed  from  thefe  or  other  fuch  dangerous  caufes, 
fi°nVDT  ^Ut  a  fault>;  -B^ooc^  they  often  ftand  a  better 
orders  as  chance  than  men  in  the  like  circumllances. 
Men,  who  are  apt  to  have  their  epileptick  fits  return 
upon  every  fright  or  furprife,  and  perhaps  from 
no  other  caufe  but  their  own  fears  and  appre- 
henfions,  which  fo  far  affedt  the  nervous  fyffem 
as  often  to  bring  on  the  very  evils  they  dread  ; 
fo  that  the  diftemper  at  length  grows  habitual, 
and  in  fome  almoft  periodical  5  wffiereas  thofe 
creatures  that  are  incapable  of  any  degree  of 
refledtion,  are  no  ways  liable  to  fuch  impref- 
fions,  but  forget  all  the  evils  they  differ  of  pain 
and  ficknefs,  without  the  lead:  apprehenfion  of 
a  return,  whereby  their  bodies  recover  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  to  refill  frelh  aflaults. 


Of  the  Palsy,  and  Paralytick  Diforders. 

npHE  Palfy  has  an  affinity  with  the  forego- 
ing  Diforders,  fo  far  as  the  Nerves  are 
affedted  in  both,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
in  cafes  meeriy  convullive,  the  Mufcles  are 
ftrongly  contradled  or  Ihook  by  involuntary  mo- 
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tions,  proceeding  from  the  irregular  failles  of  Difference 
the  animal  fpirits,  whereas  in  paralitick  difor-  b,ecween 
ders  the  Nerves  feem  to  be  clog’d,  and  the  and  othl 
courfe  of  the  fpirits  totally  or  in  part  obftrudt-  dir°rders 
ed  ;  for  in  a  Palfy  the  ufe  of  fome  part  of  the  Head! 
body,  or  fometimes,  when  it  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Head,  the  ufe  of  one  whole  fide  is 
taken  away, .  the  parts  are  flaccid  and  relaxed, 
without  any  capacity  of  motion,  and  fometimes 
without  fenfe  or  feeling,  in  which  refpedt  a 
Palfy  affedts  the  Body  in  a  manner  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  an  Epilepfy.  When  the  Palfy  feizes 
one  whole  fide,  it  is  called  by  the  writers  in 
phyfick  Hemiplegia ,  and  when  fingle  parts  or 
members  only  are  affedted,  it  it  called  Paralifis 
particularism 


The  figns  are,  lofing  the  ufe  of  fome  particu-  The  fignsi 
lar  member,  totally  or  in  part,  particularly  the 
Limbs,  fometimes  one,  fometimes  more,  efpe- 
cially  the  hind  Legs.  This  kind  is  pretty  ufual, 
aiid  tremors  or  lhakings  fometimes  attend ;  but 
of  the  many  Horfes  I  have  had  under  my  care, 

I  do  not  remember  above  two  that  were  feized 
with  the  Hemiplegia ,  viz.  that  kind  of  Palfy  that 
feizes  all  the  Mufeles  on  one  fide.  But  in  the 
year  1743,  many  Horfes  were  feized  with  a 
nervous  diftemper,  that  very  much  refembled 
an  Hemiplegia ,  which  chiefly  affected  one  fide, 
and  even  pulled  their  faces  fomewhat  awry,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  mixed  kind,  partly  paralitick,  and 
partly  convulfive,  of  which  further  notice  will 
be  taken  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Epidemick 
difeafes. 
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When  the  Palfy  feizes  one  Limb  only,  it  is 
not  often  dangerous,  and  is  lefs  fo  when  there 
is  a  continual  fhaking  and  an  involuntary  mo¬ 
tion;  but  when  it  feizes  both  Limbs  behind, 
the  cafe  is  then  very  troublefome,  and  the  Horfe 
is  not  able  to  ftand,  but  when  he  is  fupported 
by  fome  means  or  other,  until  he  has  recover¬ 
ed  the  ufe  of  his  Limbs,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree. 
In  an  Hemiplegia  the  ufe  of  one  fide  is  totally 
taken  away,  and  the  Horfe  falls  fuddenly  ;  and 
tho’  at  ftrft  he  will  ftrive  very  much  to  rife,  yet 
it  is  neither  in  his  own  power,  nor  in  the  power 
of  Man  to  raife  him  up  fo  as  to  ftand;  for  tho? 
a  Horfe  can  move  his  Limbs  on  one  fide,  yet 
he  has  not  the  leaft  power  on  the  other,  and 
his  Limbs  are  fo  flaccid  and  relaxed  on  the  pa- 
ralitick  fide,  that  when  they  fall  they  double 
under  him ;  and  this  cafe,  in  a  Horfe,  is  fo  def- 
perate,  that  there  can  fcarce  be  any  poflible 
way  found  out  to  recover  him. 

Horfes  that  lie  out  late  at  grafs  upon  cold 
clay  grounds,  often  come  up  with  numbnefs 
in  their  Limbs,  which  they  in  fome  degree 
lofe  the  ufe  of  for  a  feafon  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
true  fpecies  of  a  Palfy,  unlefs  when  the  Head 
is  alfo  affedted,  but  rather  of  a  Rheumatifm. 
But  a  true  Palfy  generally  takes  its  rife  from  a 
very  fizy  and  fluggifh  Blood,  proceeding,  for 
the  ffioft  part,  from  high  feeding,  and  want  of 
fufHcient  exercife,  from  bad  provender,  blafts, 
and  bad  air  ;  fometimes  from  hard  working  and 
want  of  good  keeping,  and  frequently  from 
old  age,  which  is  the  moil  dangerous.  When 

parali- 
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paralitick  difoideis  happen  to  old  I  lories  that  The  caufe 
have  been  delicately  kept,  or  on  the  contrary  °f  P*.1?,1'' 
have  been  in  bad  keeping  and  hard  worked  ;  ifiesY  ' 
the  diftemper  feizes  one  whole  fide,  it  is  fcarce 
Worth  while  to  attempt  a  cure.  If  the  Palfy  feizes 
only  particular  parts  in  old  Horfes,  the  cure 
will  he  difficult,  and  for  the  mod  part  only 
palliative  ;  for  there  will  always  remain  fome- 
what  of  numbnefs  and  infenfibility  in  thofe 
parts  that  will  render  fuch  Horfes  of  little  ufe. 

But  paralitick  fymptoms  in  young  Horfes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  cold  blafts,  bad  provender,  or  any 
othei  caufe,  whereby  the  Blood  may  be  conta¬ 
minated,  are  often  removed  without  much  diffi 
faculty. 

In  curing  the  Palfy  the  fame  internals  that  TheCure, 
are  made  ufe  of  in  apopledtick  and  convulfive 
diloiders,  aie  here  alfo  proper,  with  bleeding, 
rowels,  and  other  outward  helps,  fuch  as  warm 
ftimulating  embrocations.  One  of  the  bed:  of 
this  kind,  and  what  I  have  frequently  applied 

with  good  fuccefs  in  paralitick  numbneffes,  is 
as  follows* 

Take  Oil  of  Turpentine,  four  ounces  ;  Nerve  Prepare*- 
Ointment  and  Oil  of  Bays,  of  each  twoS'l 
ounces  y  Camphor  rubbed  fine  in  a  mortar, 
one  ounce  ;  reftify’d  Oil  of  Amber,  three 
ounces  3  incorporate  thefe  together  into  a 
liniment;  to  this  may  be  added  an  ounce  of 
Tindture  of  Cantharides* 

Let  the  affedted  part  be  firif  well  rubbed  with 
a  woollen  cloth,  that  the  liniment  may  pene¬ 
trate  with  the  more  eafe  ;  then  take  a  fufficieut 

T  quan* 
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quantity  thereof,  and  anoint  or  embrocate  the 
part  thoroughly,  working  it  well  in  with  a 
warm  hand,  and  as  often  as  the  liniment  be¬ 
gins  to  dry  in,  renew  it  again.  This  method 
fhould  be  continued  till  the  numbnefs  goes  off, 
and  the  Horfe  thews  that  he  has  recovered  the 
ufe  of  his  Limbs.  If  the  deadnefs  and  lame- 
nefs  be  chiefly  in  the  hind  parts,  in  that 
cafe  the  liniments  may  be  alfo  rubbed  into  the 
fpines  of  the  Back  and  Loins,  from  whence 
the  principal  Nerves  that  go  to  the  Limbs  de¬ 
rive  their  origins ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  Tindture 
of  Cantharides  fhould  be  omitted.  Rubbing 
the  parts  often  is  of  great  ufe  in  all  fuch  cafes, 
and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  negledted.  If 
the  Head  be  afifedted  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  draw 
the  Horfe’s  Mouth  awry,  the  Fore-head,Tem- 
ple,  and  Cheek  on  that  fide,  ought  alfo  to  be 
well  rubbed  and  embrocated  with  the  above 
liniment :  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  internals 
ought  not  to  be  laid  afide ;  becaufe  we  may 
fuppofe,  with  good  reafon,  that  the  diftemper 
has  taken  its  rife  from  the  Head.  If  a  Verti¬ 
go  happens,  or  if  the  lamenefs  be  univerfally 
on  one  fide,  but  not  an  univerfal  deprivation  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  as  in  the  Hemiplegia  or  dead 
Palfy;  in  the  firft,  viz.  in  a  Vertigo,  all  ob¬ 
jects  feem  to  turn  round ;  fo  that  a  Horfe,  while 
any  fenfe  remains,  with  the  leaft  ufe  of  his 
Limbs,  will  naturally  follow  the  objedt  in  his 
motions ;  in  which  cafe  all  thofe  things  that  have 
been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  are  alfo  proper,  with  rowels  and  outward 
applications.  In  the  latter,  viz.  when  the 

lame- 
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lamenefs  is  altogether  confined  to  one  fide,  the 
Horfe,  by  leaning  on  the  found  fide,  will  alio 
turn  round  towards  the  lame  fide,  having  the 
ule  of  his  Limbs  on  the  found  fide  to  fupport 
him,  but  not  fo  freely  on  the  other ;  but  as 
this  may  happen  without  a  Vertigo,  the  belt 
remedy  here  is  mild  Purging,  and  a  liberal  ufe 
of  Embrocations.  A  mixture  of  muftard-feed, 
frefh  ground,  with  camphorated  fpirits  fre¬ 
quently  rubbed  into  the  difeafed  Limbs,  will  be 
of  great  ufe,  viz.  an  ounce  of  the  muftard 
feed  to  half  a  pint  of  the  camphorated  fpirits, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  cure  Opodel- 
dock  may  be  ufed  with  good  fuccefs,  mixed 
alfo  with  camphorated  fpirits.  If  a  Lethargy 
happens,  which  is  not  unufual  in  the  diftem- 
pers  of  the  Head,  few  evacuations  will  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  befides  now  and  then  a  Giyfter  with 
rowels  on  the  Neck  and  under  the  Jaws,  and 
the  richeft  cordials  and  cephalicks,  are  necef- 
fary  in  all  lethargick  fymptoms,  as  Caftor, 
Alfa  Fcetida,  Salts  of  Hartfhorn,  Sal  Armo- 
niack,  and  all  other  volatiles  ;  but  this  can  only 
be  done  to  Horfes  that  are  of  fome  value, 

I  have  omitted  treating  the  Vertigo  as  a 
particular  diftemper  of  the  Head,  becaufe  it 
is  a  fymptom  that  fometimes  attends  all  other 
Cephalick  diforders,  and  requires  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  of  cure. 
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Convulsions, 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Diftempers  that  affect  the  Head,  arifing 
from  parts  at  a  diftance  from  the  Brain  and 
origin  of  the  Nerves. 

HAVING  treated  of  thole  maladies  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  Head,  which  caufe 
the  Staggers  and  Convulfions  in  Horfes,  I  fhall 
now  proceed  to  thofe  that  affedt  the  Brain  in  a 
no  lefs  fenfible  manner,  though  they  take  their 
rife  from  diftant  and  remote  parts ;  and  which 
I  have  obferved  to  be  more  frequent  among 
Horfes  than  thofe  that  take  their  rife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Head,  and  therefore  ought  to 
he  carefully  diffinguifhed  by  thofe  who  under- 
take  the  cure  of  Horfes. 

Every  one  mull  needs  be  fenfible,  that  violent 
and  exceffive  pain  in  any  part  of  the  Body  will 
excite  Convulfions,  but  efpecially  when  the 
pain  is  in  thofe  parts  where  the  Nerves  abound 
moft,  as  the  Stomach,  the  Guts,  the  Midriff, 
and  tendinous  parts  of  the  Limbs ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  find  Horfes  often  convulfed  in  the  Gripes 
and  Strangury,  when  the  nervous  parts  of  the 
Guts  and  Bladder  are  affedled  with  violent 
pain  and  inflammation.  Sometimes  Horfes  be¬ 
come  convulfed  with  wounds  in  the  Feet, when 
the  Tendons  in  thofe  parts  are  pricked  and 
bruifed,  or  in  any  other  part  where  the  Ten- 
dons  are  wounded  ;  but  efpecially  pundtured 
wounds  in  the  Joints  with  forks,  or  with  iharp 
folinters,  caufe  very  great  anguifh  and  exceffive 
,  pain3 
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pain,  and  fometimes  with  a  difpofition  to  a 
Gangrene  and  Mortification,  which  often  ex¬ 
cite  Convulfions.  Thefe  things  are  plain,  and 
vilible  3  and  it  is  no  lefs  plain  that  inward  im¬ 
port  umations,  efpecially  in  the  Stomach,  Lungs, 
and  Midriff,  will  produce  Convulfions  that  are 
moft  dangerous  and  often  prove  deadly.  And 
further,  we  may  often  obferve  Horfes  have  con- 
vulrtve  diforders,  from  a  plenitude  and  fulnefs  oi 
Blood,  which  however  is  fometimes  eafily  re¬ 
moved,  as  alfo  thofe  that  proceed  from  a  ple¬ 
nitude  of  the  Stomach,  or  when  the  Guts  are 
crammed  with  dung  and  aliment,  efpecially 
when  the  dung,  by  long  continuance,  is  grown 
hard  and  dry.  All  thefe  things  will  caufe  con- 
vulfive  Diforders,  with  the  Staggers  ;  but  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  things  more 
particularly. 

Convulsions  from  the  Stomach,  and  other 

principal  Bowels. 

OF  this  kind,  is  that  deplorable  diftemper  fo 
well  known,  but  little  underftood,  which 
locks  up  the  Jaws  of  a  Horfe  fo  clofe,  that  it 
is  almoft  impoffible  to  force  them  open  by  any 
means  whatever,  either  to  receive  food  or 
phyfick. 

Solleyfell  calls  this  malady  the  Stags  Evil,  or 
Palfy  in  the  Jaws,  though  in  moft  of  its  fymp- 
toms,  it  is  diredtly  contrary  to  a  Palfy.  With 
our  Englijh  Farriers,  it  goes  under  the  general 
name  of  Convulfions,  and  indeed  it  foon  turns 

to  an  univerfal  Cramp  or  Convulfion,  that  feizes 
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all  the  Mufcles  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe.  But 
the  true  nature  and  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
Convuliion  feems  not  as  yet  to  have  been  right¬ 
ly  underftcod,  either  by  our  own  Countrymen, 
or  the  Writers  of  foreign  Nations.  It  almoft 
always  feizes  fuddenly,  and  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  fymptoms,  fuch  as  the  want  of  appetite, 
and  the  other  figns  of  ficknefs  ;  for  I  have 
often  known  Horfes  clear  their  racks  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  drink  their  water, 
and  eat  their  allowance  of  corn  as  ufual,  and 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  have  had  their  Mouths 

dofe  fhut  up,  and  their  whole  Bodies  con¬ 
vuls'd, 

As  foon  as  a  Horfe  is  feiz’d  in  this  manner, 
his  Head  is  rais’d  with  his  Nofe  towards  his 
rack,  his  Ears  prick’d  up,  and  his  Tail  cock’d, 
looking  with  an  eagernefs,  as  an  hungry  Horfe 
when  hay  is  put  down  to  him,  or  like  a  high- 
fpirited  Horfe  when  he  is  put  upon  his  mettle  $ 
infomuch,  that  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  fuch 
things,  when  they  fee  a  Horfe  Hand  in  this 
manner,  will  fcarce  believe  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence  ails  him ;  and  I  have  feen  fuch  per- 
fons  greatly  furpriz’d  when  they  have  been  told 
of  the  danger ;  but  they  are  foon  convinc’d, 
when  they  iee  other  fymptoms  come  on  apace, 
that  his  Neck  grows  ftift,  cramp’d,  and  al? 
mod:  immoveable ;  and  if  a  Horfe  in  this  con¬ 
dition  lives  a  few  days,  feveral  knots  and  gang¬ 
lions  will  rife  on  the  tendinous  parts  thereof, 
and  all  the  Mufcles  both  before  and  behind,  will 
be  fo  much  pull’d  and  cramp’d,  and  fo  ftretch’d, 
that  he  looks  as  if  lie  was  nail’d  to,  the  pave-? 

ment. 
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ment,  with  his  Legs  ftiff,  wide,  and  ftradling; 
his  fkin  is  drawn  fo  tight  on  all  parts  of  his 
Body,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  move  it, 
and  if  trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is 
ready  to  fall  at  every  ftep,  unlefs  he  be  carefully 
fupported ;  his  Eyes  are  fo  fixed,  with  the  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufcles,  as  gives  him  a  deadnefs 
in  his  looks  He  fnorts  and  fneezes  often,  pants 
continually  with  fhortnefs  of  breath  5  and  this 
1  fymptom  increafes  continually  till  he  drops 
down  dead,  which  generally  happens  in  a  few 
days,  unlefs  fome  very  fudden  and  effectual 
turn  can  be  given  to  the  diftemper. 

Thefeare  the  ufual  figns  of  that  fatal  diftem- 
per,  which  here  in  England,  paffes  more  parti¬ 
cularly  under  the  name  of  Convulfions;  and 
thcf  it  differs  in  many  refpedts  from  theEpilepfy 
above  defcribed,  both  as  to  its  fymptoms  and 
caufe,  yet  it  is  the  moft  univerfal  in  its  effedts 
of  all  other  convuifive  diforders. 

Young  Horfes  from  four  to  fix  years  old* 
are  the  moll  fubjedt  to  it,  and  the  large  coach 
breed,  and  ail  kinds  of  draught  Horfes,  more 
'than  faddle  Horfes.  The  moil  ufual  caufe  of  fhe 
this  univerfal  Cramp  or  Convulfion,  is  from  ^  &tal 
Bots  in  the  Stomach,  which  being  bred  there  diftemper, 
from  the  eggs,  generally  come  to  their  matu-  for^iei 
rityin  the  months  of  April,  May ,  or  June ;  from  Ver- 
this  being  the  fcafon  wherein  this  diftemper mininth® 
chiefly  prevails  among  young  Horfes;  and ^omach* 
when  it  happens  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
or  to  Horfes  above  fix  years  old,  that  have 
been  in  bufinefs,  it  is  then  for  the  moft  part 
owing  to  other  caufes,  as  Impoftuma  lions,  or 

Ulcers 
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Ulcers  In  the  Midriff,  or  fome  other  of  the 
principal  Vifcera ,  which  I  have  feen  5  but  thefe 
inftances  are  not  fo  frequent,  as  thofe  from 
vermin  in  the  Stomach,  and  even  the  latter  are 
not  fo  frequent  fome  feafons  as  others,  which  I 
have  alfo  obferved;  and  therefore  they  may  pro- 
bably  be  owing  to  unwholfome  food,  wherein 
the  eggs  of  thofe  animals  have  been  depofited, 
but  chiefly  to  high,  foul  feeding,  for  this  fort 
of  Convulfion  is  moft  ufual  among  thofe  Horfes 
that  have  been  kept  up  and  pamper’d  for  fale, 
with  little  or  no  Exercife,  which  difpofes  their 
Blood  to  putrefadtion,  whenever  they  come  to 
be  heated  in  their  work. 

1  fhall  not  here  take  up  the  reader’s  time, 
with  the  different  opinions  and  conjedtures  of 
phyficians,  concerning  the  conveyance  of  the 
eggs  of  infedts  into  the  Stomach,  or  into  the 
ftreight  Gut,  where  they  are  moft  ufually  found; 
but  it  is  certain  the  Stomach,  as  well  as  the 
ftreight  Gut,  becomes  a  proper  Nidus  to  bring 
them  to  life.  They  appear  to  be  no  other  than 
large  maggots,  with  fharp  prickly  feet  on  both 
lides  of  their  Bellies.  Thofe  in  the  ftreight 
Gut  are  commonly  of  a  yellowifti  colour,  and 
are  no  ways  dangerous ;  but  in  the  Stomach 
they  are  generally  of  a  larger  fize,  and  more 
inclined  to  the  orange,  but  without  any  other 
fpecifick  difference.  The  eggs  from  whence 
thefe  Bots  are  produced,  aredifperfed  in  clufters 
all  round  the  lower  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
where  it  is  thickeft,and  where  probably,  the  muff 
cular  adtion  is  moft  languid,  that  part  being  as  it 
were  conftantiy  diftended  by  the  weight  of  the 
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aliment.  They  are  laid  under  the  inner  Coat, 
or  thin  Membrane  of  the  Stomach,  which 
covers  them  all  over,  as  the  eggs  of  thofe  ver¬ 
min  that  blight  the  trees  in  the  fpring,  are  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  fine  filamentous  Membrane ; 
and  as  thefe  deftroy  the  young  tender  leaf,  and 
curl  it  up  into  folds,  fo  thofe,  when  they  come 
to  form  and  life,  they  burft  through  the  inner 
Coat  of  the  Stomach,  with  their  Breech  and 
Tail  ftreight  outwards,  and  their  trunks  fixed 
fo  into  the  mufcular  or  flefhy  Coat,  that  it 
fometimes  requires  a  good  puli  to  difengage 
them.  From  the  Blood  of  this  mufcular  Coat 
they  draw  their  nourifhment,  which  they  fuck 
like  fo  many  leeches,  every  one  ulcerating  and 
purling  up  the  part  where  it  fixes,  like  a  honey 
comb.  I  have  feen  in  the  fame  Stomach,  part 
of  the  eggs  covered  over  with  the  inner  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  thofe  of  various  fizes,  fome  no  larger 
than  a  millet-feed,  others  about  the  fize  of 
peas,  and  fome  larger,  ftretching  out  the  inner 
Coat,  and  juft  burfting  through  it,  others  in 
full  life,  and  in  thick  clufters,  fucking  Blood 
from  the  mufcular  Coat.  By  this  gradation,  the 
fymptoms  fuddenly  increafe,  and  often  make  * 
fuch  a  quick  havock  in  the  Stomach,  as  ren¬ 
ders  the  diftemper  incurable.  From  all  which 
we  may  infer,  that  perhaps  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Stomach  are  not  endowed  with  fo  great  a  force, 
as  Bellini ,  and  many  other  modern  Phyficians, 
have  imagined,  but  that  fomething  elfe  may  be 
required  in  digeftion,  befides  the  bare  mufcular 
action  :  But  be  that  as  it  will,  we  may  eaiily  ac- 
■  Count  for  the  conyul five  fymptoms  that  attend  this 
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malady,  and  their  univerfality,  from  the  diftri— 
bution  of  the  Nerves  over  the  Coats  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  which  appear  to  be  more  numerous 
there,  than  in  any  other  of  the  Vifcera ,  and 
have  their  derivations  by  communicating  bran- 
ches  both  from  the  Head,  and  from  the  Spines 
of  the  Back  and  Loins ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  of 
what  we  fee  from  daily  experience,  that  what¬ 
ever  offends  the  Stomach  in  any  degree,  always 
affedts  the  Head  and  other  parts  of  the  Body. 
But  thefe  things  do  not  often  caufe  dangerous 
Convulfions  in  thofe  creatures  that  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  vomit ;  but  when  Ulcers  are  thus  in- 
gendered  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Horfe  that  has 
not  this  capacity,  and  all  the  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties  thereof  thereby  deftroyed,  the  cafe  muft 
then  be  very  defperate,  and  the  whole  Body,  and 
all  its  parts,  muft  of  confequence  be  convuls’d. 

The  like  fymptoms  are  alfo  in  fome  meafure 
produced  from  ulcerations  in  the  Diaphragma 
or  Midriff,  by  the  vafc  diftribution  of  twigs  of 
Nerves,  all  over  the  tendinous  parts  thereof, 
having  their  derivations  and  communications  in 
the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the  Stomach. 
Befides,  the  Midriff  being  placed  near  the  center 
of  the  whole  Body,  and  its  mufcular  adlion  be¬ 
ing  in  concert  with  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft, 
Shoulders,  Lower  Belly,  and  Loins,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  Impoftumations  there,  or  in  any  other 
part  near  it,  fhould  alfo  bring  on  univerfal  Con¬ 
vulfions. 

But  it  is  of  ufe,  in  the  cure  of  thefe  maladies, 
to  diftinguiih  between  an  univerfal  Convulfion 
that  takes  its  rife  from  vermin  in  the  Stomach, 
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and  when  it  is  produced  by  a  diftemperature  of 
the  Midriff,  or  any  other  of  the  principal  Vifcera, 
which  will  alfo  teach  us  how  to  make  aright  Prog* 
noftick  in  thefe  and  all  fuch  extraordinary  cafes. 

When  the  diftemper  arifes  from  Bots  in  the  The  g00^ 
Stomach,  it  feizes  fuddenly  and  without  any  and  bad 
previous  notice.  The  Convuliions  in  this  ca^^ckf10^ 
often  feize  a  Horfe  at  once,  and  the  Horfe  ap¬ 
pears  with  all  the  fymptoms  above  defcribed ; 
and  when  his  Mouth  is  fhut  fo  clofe,  as  even 
fometimes  happens  at  the  very  firft  onfet  of  the 
diftemper,  fo  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be 
opened,  the  cafe  is  then  exceeding  dangerous, 
and  the  cure  almoft  impradticable ;  but  when 
the  Mouth  is  fo  far  free  from  the  Convuliions, 
that  a  medicine  may  be  adminiftered,  tho"  it 
be  with  fome  difficulty,  and  that  he  can  make 
a  fhift  to  lick  up  a  little  bran,  and  fwallow  a 
little  white  water  or  gruel,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a  recovery  5  efpecially  if  the  Neck  is 
not  exceffively  ftiff  and  cramped,  which  is 
always  a  bad  fign.  But  if  a  Horfe  is  able  to 
turn  his  Head  pretty  freely,  and  can  move  his 
Byes  backwards  and  forwards,  or  fide-ways, 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  promifing  figns,  and 
the  Horfe  in  fuch  circumftances,  may  be  cured 
with  proper  care  and  right  applications. 

But  when  this  fort  of  univerfal  Cramp  or 
Convulfion  proceeds  from  a  diftemperature  of 
the  Midriff,  or  any  other  of  the  principal  Vif- 
cera,  there  are  always  fome  previous  fymptoms 
that  go  before,  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  Convuliions  that  proceed  from 
Bots  and  vermin.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  . 
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Horfe  firft  of  all  falls  off  his  Stomach,  grows 
gradually  weak,  feeble,  and  difpirited  in  his 
work,  turns  fhort-breathed  with  the  leaft  exer- 
cife.  Thefe  are  the  figns  which  I  have  ob- 
ferved  to  go  before  this  diftemper,  tho’  they 
are  alfo  common  in  many  other  inward  difor- 
ders,  and  are  generally  owing  to  fome  mifma- 
nagement,  as  the  working  Horfes  beyond  their 
ftrength,  efpecially  when  they  are  growing  old 
by  working,  on  a  ftarving  low  diet,  and  from 
want  of  gradual  cooling,  and  not  allowing  pro¬ 
per  intervals  of  reft,  and  fuch  like  negleds. 
And  tho’  the  diftemper  advances  more  flowly 
in  this  cafe  than  in  the  other  that  proceeds  from 
vermin,  yet  it  is  no  lefs  dangerous,  becaufe 
the  true  caufe  is  feldom  known  till  it  be  too 
late  to  provide  a  remedy ;  whereas  a  Horfe  that 
turns  aonvulfed  by  vermin  in  his  Stomach,  has 
a  better  chance,  not  only  becaufe  it  generally 
happens  to  young  Horfes  that  have  been  neither 
broke  by  age  nor  labour,  nor  do  we  fuppofe 
any  previous  indifpofition  in  the  Blood  more 
than  what  is  ufual  to  young  Horfes  from  foul 
feeding,  and  want  of  fufiicient  Exercife. 

In  order  to  the  Cure,  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
©bferve  carefully  thefe  diftindions  3  and  if  a 
young  Horfe  that  has  been  but  lately  in  the 
dealer’s  hands,  happens  to  be  feized  fuddenly, 
and  if  this  rails  out  in  the  fpring  and  beginning 
of  the  fummer,  without  any  previous  fymp- 
when^T6’  *oms  or  foretokens  of  ficknefs,  we  may  reafon- 
proceeds  ble  conclude  the  diftemper  to  be  owing  to  Bots 
fromBofs  jn  the  Stomach,  and  to  no  other  caufe.  In 

Stomach,  which  cafe  no  time  is  to  he  loft,  but  before 
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his  Mouth  is  quite  fhut  up,  the  following  ball 
may  be  given. 

Take  Mercurius  Dulcis  and  the  powder  of 
Diapente,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  make  it 
into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Conferve  of  Rofes,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice 
Powder  or  Flour,  and  wafh  it  down  with  a 
,  hornful  or  two  of  warm  Water. 

I  have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from 
this  and  the  other  preparations  of  Mercury  in 
fuch  cafes.  When  this  ball  has  been  admi- 
niftered  make  the  following  infulion. 

Take  Pennyroyal  and  Rue,  of  each  two  large 
handfulls  ;  Chamomile  Flowers,  one  hand¬ 
ful  ;  Alfa  Fcetida  and  Caftor,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  Saffron  and  Liquorice  Root,  diced, 
of  each  two  drams. 

Let  thefe  be  infufed  in  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  the  infulion  has  flood  till  al- 
moft  cold,  give  three  or  four  hornfuls,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  dofe  three  or  four  times  a  day,  letting 
the  ingredients  continue  always  in  infulion,  and 
the  Caftor  and  Alfa  Fredda  tied  in  a  rag,  which 
may  be  fqueezed  into  the  drench- horn,  as  has 
been  directed  in  the  other  Cephalick  diforders. 
For  tho’  we  fuppofe  the  Convulfions  in  this 
cafe  to  be  only  from  the  ulceration  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  yet  the  fame  method  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  if  they  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  Head  and  origins  of  the  Nerves,  both  with 
refpedl  to  internals  and  externals;  and  therefore 
I  would  recommend  what  has  been  above  direct¬ 
ed  for  outward  application  in  paralitick  cafes,  or 
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the  following,  which  I  have  always  found  to  be  of 
great  ufe  in  all  cramps  and  convulfive  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Mufcles,  viz. 

Nerve  Ointment,  or  the  Ungentum  Martratum, 
of  either  of  thefe  four  ounces  ;  Ointment  of 
Ma r fh-Mallo ws ,  fix  ounces;  Muftard-feed 
g  round,  and  Flanders  Oil  of  Bays,  oi  each  two 
ounces ;  Oil  of  Amber,  two  ounces ;  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  camphorated  Spirits  of 
Wine,  to  make  it  into  a  thin  Liniment. 

This  muft  be  rubbed  into  the  Cheeks, Tern** 
pies,  the  Neck,  Shoulders,  Spines  of  the  Back 
and  Loins,  and  wherever  there  is  the  greateft 
ftiffnefs.  Muftard  Seed  alone,  frefh  ground, 
worked  well  into  the  affebted  parts  with  cam¬ 
phorated  Spirits,  may  alfo  be  ufed  fuccefsfully 
to  Horfes  of  fmall  value,  for  outward  appli¬ 
cation,  and  internally  the  following  cheap  drink, 
which  may  be  given  two  or  three  hornfuls  once 
in  four  hours. 

Take  Rue,  Pennyroyal,  and  Tobacco,  of  each 
a  handful  ;  Ada  Fcetida,  an  ounce  ;  boil 
them  in  a  quart  of  Forge  Water,  and  let  the 
decobtion  hand  conftantly  on  the  ingre-* 
dients. 

But  fometimes  Horfe’s  Mouths  are  locked 
up  fo  dole  in  this  diftemper,  that  fcarce  any 
thing  can  be  adminiftered  that  way  ;  and  if  this 
fymptom  is  not  fpeedily  removed,  the  cafe  foon 
proves  deadly.  I  have  had  many  convulfed 
Horfes  under  my  care,  fome  of  which  have 
died,  others  have  been  perfebtly  cured  ;  tho\ 
whenever  Horfes  are  leized  in  this  manner,  the 

prabtitioners 
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piadlitioners  in  Farriery,  generally  give  thefn 
up  for  dead  y  and  their  method  is  to  try  if  they 
can  get  any  thing  down,  and  when  they  find 
that  impracticable,  they  adminhter  Glyfters, 
and  fill  them  full  ot  rowels  and  other  iflues 
though,  by  rcafon  of  the  contradion  and  clofe- 
nefs  pf  the  Skin,  fcarce  any  of  them  come  to 
a  kindly  digeftion.  I  (hall  therefore  relate 
fome  few  inifances  of  cures  that  were  made  by 
my  direction,  which,  if  rightly  underftood,  may 
be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  pradife  Farriery,  and 
will  fhew  how  much  apparatus  is  necefiary  in 
removing  this  defperate  diftemper,  which  can¬ 
not  poffibly  be  effeded  without  feme  expence 
and  very  great  labour. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  young  Troop-  Mances 
Horfe  was  feized  with  this  fort  of  Convulfion,  °^very 
but  not  fo  feverely  as  in  fome  other  cafes  thatf«^?r« 
will  be  relateci.  it  began  with  the  Staggers,  of  this 
and  fudden  fits  of  Starting,  which  made  him Kind' 
rear  up,  and  often  get  his  Fore-feet  into  the 
manger.  His  fudden  fits  made  me  apprehend 
his  diftemper  to  proceed  from  vermin  in  his 
Stomach,  which  is  a  conftant  fymptom  in  all 
the  Convuliions  that  proceed  from  this  caufe ; 
but  as  his  Mouth  was  not  fo  conftantly  and 
clofely  Ihut  as  in  many  the  like  cafes  where  I 
have  been  concerned,  we  could  therefore  at 
times  make  a  fhift  to  convey  fome  medicines 
into  him,  and  though  he  could  not  at  firft  eat 
his  common  food,  yet  he  could,  by  allowing 
him  time,  fip  a  pretty  good  quantity  of  water- 
gruel,  which  fuftained  him  till  the  medicines 
took  effedt.  He  was  cured  with  mercurials  and 
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the  other  things  above  directed,  and  afterwards 
by  the  help  of  mild  Aloetick  Purges. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  a  young  Drum- 
Horfe  was  alfo  feized  within  a  few  days  after 
he  came  out  of  the  dealer’s  hands.  He  was  fo 
far  relieved  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  that  he  could 
make  a  fhift  to  eat  fome  fcalded  bran,  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  hay,  though  very  leifurely, 
which  was  given  in  handfuls,  and  frequently 
by  the  hand  day  and  night,  to  keep  his  Jaws 
moving.  T wo  men  were  alfo  employed  con¬ 
tinually  to  rub  his  Head,  Neck,  and  Cheeks, 
and  wherever  elfe  the  ftiffnefs  appeared  moft, 
and  thefe  were  relieved  by  others,  for  a  Horfe 
in  this  condition  never  lies  down  till  the  Con- 
vulfions  of  the  Mufcles  are  in  a  great  meafure 
removed;  and  therefore  if  the  rubbing  had  been 
omitted  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fave 
him.  And  I  have  always  obferved,  if  a  con- 
vulfed  Horfe  ftands  two  hours  without  rub¬ 
bing,  the  ftiffnefs  and  infenfibility  increafes, 
and  certainly  for  want  of  this  management 
many  Horfes  have  been  loft,  that  otherwife 
might  have  been  faved.  An  ounce  of  Affa 
Foetida  was  alfo  tied  up  in  a  ftrong  coarfe 
linen  rag,  and  put  between  his  Grinders,  to 
champ  on.  This  was  rolled  in  the  cloth,  and 
tied  at  both  ends  with  two  pieces  of  packthread, 
which  were  faftened  to  his  collar,  and  one  fide 
was  always  untied  when  any  thing  was  to  be 
given  him  either  of  food  or  phyfick.  This 
Horfe  recovered  perfectly  in  about  two  months 
time,  and  has  been  fince  abroad  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands ,  were  he  has  undergone  a  great 
^deal  of  fatigue,  and  returned  home  with  the 
troop,  in  perfedt  health. 
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I  could  add  feveral  inftances  of  this  kind, 
which  for  brevity’s  lake  I  am  obliged  to  pats 
bver ;  and  therefore  ftiall  only  take  notice  of 
one  more,  which  for  its  Angularity  deferves 
very  well  to  be  regarded,  and  that  was  the  cafe 
of  a  young  Horfe  in  the  other  troop  of  grena¬ 
diers.  He  had  been  but  a  few  days  taken  into 
the  troop  when  he  was  all  of  a  fudden  feized 
with  this  kind  of  Cbnvulfion,  which  was  firft  dif- 
covered  as  he  was  leading  out  to  water  at  the 
afternoon’s  watering-time.  I  happened  then  to 
be  prefent,  and  perceived  him  come  reeling 
&long,  with  his  Nofe  turned  out,  his  Eyes  fixed 
and  immoveable,  with  all  the  other  figns  that 
ufually  attend  this  fatal  diftemper,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  trough  could  not  reach  the  wa¬ 
ter,  becaufe  of  the  cramp  and  ftiffnefs  of  his 
Neck,  and  when  it  was  held  to  him  in  a  pail 
could  not  drink,  though  he  fhewed  an  eager* 
nefs  for  it,  his  Mouth  being  fhut  up  fo  clofe, 
that  it  was  fcarce  pofiible  to  put  a  knife  be¬ 
tween  his  Teeth;  This  was  fudden,  as  all  tbefe 
maladies  generally  are,  for  he  had  eat  his  com¬ 
mon  allowance  juft  before  he  wa9  feized,  ex¬ 
cept  a  fmall  matter  of  hay,  which  he  had  partly 
pulled  out  of  the  rack  into  the  manger. 

^  We  found  it  impracticable  to  adminifter  any 
kind  of  medicine,  till  by  rubbing  his  Cheeks,1 
Jaws,  and  Temples,  and  his  whole  Neck,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  we  made  a  ftiift,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  thruft  down  part  of  a  ca¬ 
lomel  ball  on  the  end  of  a  fmall  ftick,  and  then 
to  pour  into  his  Noftrils  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
a  ftrong  cephalick  drink,  thinking  by  that  means 
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t& cbfivey  the  ball  downwards  into  his  Stomach, 
which  however  had  but  little  effed  any  further 
than  this,  that  he  had  not  fuch  fudden  fits  and 
agitations  as  I  have  l'een  in  otheis  in  the  like 
circumftances,  but  continued  more  quiet  5  nei¬ 
ther  did  his  Fever  increafe.,  as  ufually  happens 
when  the  diftemper  is  gaining  ground  ;  but  all 
this  while  his  Mouth  continued  fo  much  fhut, 
that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  three 
weeks,  only  by  continually  rubbing  his  Jaws 
and  Neck,  he  would  fometimes  make  a  Ihift 
-to  fuck  about  a  handful  of  fcalded  bran,  or 
iometimes  a  little  oatmeal  m oldened  with 
warm  water,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  tnat  it 
is  oofiible  he  might  have  halved  if  other  me¬ 
thods  had  not  been  taken  to  keep  nim  alive. 

I  have  often  obferved,  that  the  forcing  the 
jav?s  open  by  violent  means,  puts  a  Horfe  into 
iach  agonies,  that  it  rather  increafes  than  abates 
the  fymptomH  and  therefore  I  contrived  to  give 
him  both  his  food  and  phyfick  by  the  funda¬ 
ment,  through  a  pipe  fourteen  inches  long,  oy 
which  he  feemed  to  receive  great  benefit,  for 
we  could  perceive  the  fymptoms  abate  daily. 
His  Flanks  grew  more  quiet,  he  hood  more 
hill  and  free  from  hidden  fits  and  hartings  ;  all 
which  fymptoms  are  ulual  in  the  continuance 
and  increafe  of  this  diftemper.  Phe  tjlyfteis 
were  contrived  in  the  following  manner. 

Rue,  Pennyroyal,  and  Chamomile  Flowers,  of 
each  a  handful  ;  Savin  and  Box,  of  each 
half  a  handful  •,  Garlick,  an  ounce;  Caftor 
and  Affa  Fcetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 

In 
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In  making  this  glyfter  the  herbs  are  to  be 
boiled  firft  in  two  quarts  of  water  in  a  covered 
veffek  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with 
the  Caftor  anti  Affa  Foetida  cut  in  fmall  pieces 
and  tied  in  a  rag,  not  only  to  fave  the  Caftor 
from  wafte,  but  that  it  may  be  fqueezed  into  fe- 
veral  glyfters.  Then  the  garlick  to  be  added  and 
continued  clofe  covered  over  the  fire  the  fpace 
of  ten  minutes  longer,  after  this  the  liquor  to 
be  poured  off  into  a  pan  or  any  other  conve¬ 
nient  veifel ;  then  add  of  Linfeed  oil,  or  treacle* 
of  each  four  ounces,  and  laft  of  all  half  an 
ounce  of  unredlified  oil  of  amber,  the  treacle 
and  the  oils  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion  when  it  is  put  into  the  bag. 

This  glyfter  was  repeated  once  a  day  for  a 
fortnight,  and  by  way  of  diet,  was  given  every 
day  three  or  four  quarts  of  milk  boiled  with 
oatmeal  and  water,  a  bag  with  a  long  pipe  be¬ 
ing  left  in  the  ftable  for  that  purpofe.  He  re¬ 
tained  every  thing  that  was  adminiftered  that 
way,  which  he  generally  fucked  up  of  himfelf 
without  force.  This  perhaps  was  in  feme 
meafure  owing  to  the  nature  of  this  univerfal 
Con vui lion,  which  caufes  fuch  irregular  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  Midriff  and  Mufcles  of  Refpira- 
tion,  as  in  feme  meafure  inverts  the  natural 
motions  of  the  Guts ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
Horfes  in  this  condition  feldom  dung,  but  ftale 
often,  and  when  they  dung,  it  drops  from  them 
in  a  manner  infenfibly,  and  often  no  more  than 
one  or  two  balls  at  a  time.  And  therefore,  as 
this  Horfe  could  receive  little  or  no  fuftenance 
by  the  Mouth,  1  was  determined  to  make 
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trial  how  far  he  might  receive  nouriffiment  by 
way  of  injection  backwards,  whether  a  thin 
diluted  food  thrown  into  the  Streight  Gut,  and 
from  thence  over  into  the  fmall  Guts,  by  the 
help  of  a  long  pipe,  might  not  find  a  paffage 
into  the  Blood  through  the  Ladteals,  efpecially 
there  being  experiments  of  this  kind  made  on 
the  human  Body,  both  in  adminiftring  food  and 
phyfick,  particularly  in  giving  the  bark  by  way 
of  glyfter,  in  Agues  and  Intermitting  Fevers, 
which  has  been  found  fuccefsful,  where  the 
Stomach  was  not  able  to  bear  its  aufterity.  It 
was  upon  this  footing  that  I  treated  him  in  the 
manner  I  have  defcribed,  which  I  imagined 
was  not  altogether  without  its  effcdt  for  he 
fcarce  eat  in  three  weeks  what  was  fufficient 
to  fuftain  him  one  day ;  fo  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  for  him  to  have  lived  had  he  not  been  fup- 
ported  by  what  was  thrown  into  his  Bowels ; 
and  tho’  by  this  means  he  loft  his  Flefh  very 
fenfibly,  yet  he  ftill  retained  a  good  deal  of 
vigor  and  vivacity.  He  had  two  men  conftant- 
ly  to  look  after  him,  and  thefe  relieved  by 
others,  who  had  orders  to  rub  his  whole  Body 
often,  which  greatly  helped  to  relax  his  Skin, 
and  remove  the  crampinefs  of  his  Mufcles ; 
and  tho’  he  had  not  for  the  firft  fortnight  re¬ 
covered  the  ufe  of  his  Jaws,  yet  we  obferved 
him  daily  to  move  with  lefs  ftiffnefs,  and  often 
to  lick  in  his  manger  as  if  he  craved  after  food. 
He  alfo  breathed  with  lefs  difficulty,  and  had 
feveral  other  good  figns.  This  encouraged  me 
to  try  another  experiment  with  Opium,  from 
the  known  quality  of  that  drug,  in  relaxing  the 
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Animal  Fibres,  which  I  therefore  thought  might 
be  of  fervice  to  remove  the  contractions  of  the 
Mufcles  about  his  Mouth  and  Jaws,  which  all 
this  while  continued  in  fome  meafure  obftinate, 
and  without  fome  powerful  relief  might  prove 
fatal,  even  though  the  original  caufe  was  in  a 
great  meafure  taken  away.  Therefore  I  caufed 
half  an  ounce  of  crude  Opium  to  be  diffolved 
in  one  of  his  glyfters,  which  was  followed 
with  thefe  circurnftances,  that  the  Horfe  foon 
lay  down  ;  he  began  to  point  his  ears  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  could  move  his  Neck 
pretty  freely,  and  his  Mouth  was  fo  far  at  li¬ 
berty,  that  he  took  his  Drinks  with  little 
or  no  difficulty,  and  could  eat  hay  and  bran 
lufficient  to  luftain  him.  He  likewife  moved 
his  whole  body  fo  readily,  that  we  could  walk 
him  an  hour  every  day  :  And  that  I  might  fol¬ 
low  up  what  I  imagined  had  been  fuccefsfully 
begun  by  the  opiate  glyfter,  I  ordered  him  fome 
days  after  an  ounce  of  the  common  Matthews  s 
pill,  which  contains  about  two  drams  of  Opium, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  Affa  Foetida  made 
into  a  ball,  which  was  given  at  his  Mouth,  and 
wafhed  down  with  a  hornful  of  gruel,  which 
was  done  with  great  eafe,  hisMouth  being  grown 
pretty  pliable.  This  ball  being  once  more  re¬ 
peated,  he  recovered  daily,  being  continued  for 
fome  time  in  the  ufe  of  the  Drinks,  which  were 
now  adminiftered  only  twice  a  week  with  good 
rubbing,  and  as  foon  as  he  began  to  recover  his 
Fleffi,  was  gently  purged.  By  this  method  he 
was  perfectly  cured,  without  any  other  ill  effeCt 
than  a  blenaiffi  on  one  Eye,  caufed  by  the  vio- 
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ience  and  ftrong  contra&ion  of  the  Mufcles 
during  the  Convuifions,  which  indeed  were  as 
bad  as  any  X  ever  faw,  even  where  they  prov¬ 
ed  the  moft  fatal. 

Thus,  1  judged  it  might  be  proper  to  relate 
the  hiftory  of  this  cure  in  its  whole  procefs, 
including  all  the  principal circumftances  thereof, 
wherein  it  may  be  obferved  that  1  have  fcarcely 
in  any  refpeft  followed  the  common  method  of 
repeated  bleedings,  purging  glyfters,  and  row¬ 
els  ;  all  which  might  be  proper,  if  the  Con¬ 
vuifions  proceeded  either  originally  from  the 
Head'2  or  from  a  vifcid  fizy  Blood,  or  from 
wounds  or  contufions,  &c.  But  as  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  this  kind  of  Convu'lfion  or  univerfal 
Cramp  in  young  Horfes,  ufually  to  take  its  rife 
prom  the  c antes  above  affigned,  to  wit,  from 
vermin  in  their  Stomachs,  I  have  therefore  in 
’fuch  cafes  bled,  but  feldom.  I  made  ufe  of  no 
purging  glyfters,  becaufe  the  irritation  made 
in  the  Bowels,  and  a  difeharge  from  thence  can 
be  of  little  or  no  ufe,-  but  hurtful,  where  a  power¬ 
ful  revulfion  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  efpe- 
cially  where  a  Horfe  cannot  feed.  And  as  for 
rowels,  I  have  feen  the  farriers  put  a  rowel  on 
each  fide  of  the  Neck,  one  in  the  Belly,  one  on 
the  Forehead,  and  one  on  each  Thigh  ;  but  the 
ill  fuccefs  they  meet  with  has  made  them  not 
fo  fond  of  that  kind  of  practice  of  late,  as 
formerly,  for  the  Skin  is  drawn  fo  tight  in  ail 
parts,  that  the  rowels  feldom  come  to  a  kindly 
digeftion,  'but  are  apt  to  mortify,  and  thereby 
encreafe  theHorfe’s  mifery;  and  therefore  I  have 
feldom  ordered  rowelimg  in  this  cafe,  but  under 
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the  jaws,  or  in  the  Bread,  there  being  no 
room  for  rowels  any  where  elfe. 

What  effecft  opiates  may  have  in  deftroying 
vermin,  I  fhall  not  offer  positively  to  determine, 
whether  by  ratifying  the  Blood  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  confequently  augmenting  its  motion, 
or  by  any  other  quality  may  caufe  their  eggs  to 
come  loofe  from  their  adhefions,  as  we  fee 
tobacco- water  deftroy  the  eggs  of  vermin  oh 
the  leaves  of  plants.  In  theie  things  we  have 
no  way  to  come  at  any  certainty,  without  ex¬ 
periments,  though  it  is  likely  by  its  relaxing 
quality  it  may  be  ufeful  in  fuch  an  univerfal 
cramp,  efpecially  when  the  management  *of  it 
happens  to  fall  in  good  hands.  But  all  are 


agreed,  that  Mercury  and  feveral  of  its  prepa¬ 
rations  are  efficacious  in  deftroying  of  vermin, 
both  by  its  weight  and  fubtilty  difpofing  it  to 
pafs  thro’  the  minuted:  capillaries,  and  alfo  by 
its  globular  figure,  which  no  kind  of  change  by 
whatever  Menjiruufn ,  or  other  management  it  is 
diffolved,  can  alter  5  and  therefore  I  have  given 
it  with  good  fuccefs  in  various  fhapes,  to  de¬ 
ftroy  vermin,  fometimes  crude,  fometimes  the 
calomel,  or  Mercurius  Dulcis ,  and  in  fome 
very  urgent  cafes  of  this  kind,  I  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  dram,  fometimes  two  drams  of  turbith 
mineral  ;  but  whoever  ventures  upon  thefe  and 
fuchdike  preparations,  ought  both  to  under- 
ftand  the  nature  of  the  medicine,  and  the  con¬ 
futation  to  which  it  is  adminiftered,  concern¬ 
ing  which  fee  farther  in  the  Farcy.  I  could 
relate  many  more  instances  of  cures  of  this 
kind  which  1  have  made  firice,  and  particu¬ 
larly 
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larly  three  very  lately,  which  were  all  managed 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  giving  their  food  and 
phyfick  by  way  of  glyfter,  and  as  they  differed 
only  in  fome  few  circumftances  from  thofe  al¬ 
ready  related,  I  fhall  forbear  to  go  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  them,  but  proceed  to  thofe  Convul- 
fions  which  are  owing  to  other  caufes. 

TheCure,  When  this  diftemper  does  not  proceed  from 
diftemper  vermfo>  as  fometimes  happens  to  old  Horfes 
proceeds  that  have  been  ftrain’d  in  working,  or  after 

Midriff6  f°me  very  bad  forfeit,  then  the  mercurial  pre¬ 
parations  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  unneceffary 
or  perhaps  hurtful,  and  therefore  recourfe  muff 
be  had  to  the  cephalick  drinks  above  inferted, 
to  bleeding  and  moderate  purging,  and  proper 
alteratives.  Rubbing  and  the  ufe  of  liniments 
externally,  is  here  alfo  of  great  fervice,  and  fre¬ 
quent  glyfters  of  the  emollient  kind.  In  this 
cafe  a  Horfe  muff  be  treated  with  great  gentle- 
nefs,  becaufe  there  is  often  fome  inward  decay, 
which  will  admit  of  no  rough  dealing.  I  have 
feen  in  Horfes  that  have  dy’d  of  this  diftemper, 
the  Midriff  ulcerated,  which  being  extremely 
full  of  branches  and  twigs  from  the  Phrenick 
Nerves,  that  communicate  with  all  the  other 
Nerves  of  the  Body,  and  being  itfelf  a  kind 
of  Centre  Mufcle,  that  adts  in  concert  both 
with  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breaft  and  Lower 
Belly,  makes  it  therefore  the  more  eafy  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  univerfal  cramp,  which  when  it 
proceeds  from  hence,  may  be  looked  upon  for 
the  moft  part  as  the  harbinger  of  death,  unlefs 
the  fymptoms  are  fo  moderate,  that  there  is 
room  for  adminiftring  medicines,  and  that  the 

Horfe 
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Horfe  is  able  to  take  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
food  to  fuftain  him  ;  and  if  the  fymptoms  do 
not  increafe  but  abate,  it  is  poffible  for  him  to 
recover,  tho’,  if  the  Horfe  be  old,  or  of  a  very 
weak  conflitution,  he  will  fcarce  be  worth  the 
expence  and  pains.  Some  I  have  known  re¬ 
cover  and  do  very  well,  that  have  had  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafed  Midriff;  and  in  this  cafe, 
belides  the  ufe  of  the  eephalick  medicines, 
rowels,  with  good  feeding,  are  of  great  ufe,  as 
foon  as  the  Horfe’s  Skin  is  loofened  enough  to 
bear  them. 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  this  univerfal  Con- 
vuliion  may  alfo  take  its  rife  from  a  faulty 
Blood,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  removed  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  unlefs  the  Horfe  be  very 
old,  as  in  the  inftance  I  am  going  to  relate. 

A  Horfe  in  the  third  Troop  of  Guards,  was  Anuni- 
feized  with  this  univerfal  Cramp  or  Convulfion,  ^erra^!p 
which  began  in  his  hind  parts,  quite  different  which  be- 
from  that  which  proceeds  from  vermin,  or  a§*niIJtl3e 
faulty  Midriff,  both  which  feize  fuddenly.  At  ofaBorfe! 
firft  nothing  appeared  but  a  cramp  in  his  Hind 
Legs,  to  which  fome  Horfes  are  often  fubjed, 
and  generally  come  well  with  moving  till  they 
are  warm,  and  therefore  the  Groom  that  look¬ 
ed  after  him,  trotted  him  twice  a  day  in  the 
riding-houfe,  after  which  it  went  off  for  a  time, 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  all  over  convulfed, 
with  his  Jaws  fet,  yet  not  fo  clofe  but  we  could 
with  fome  difficulty  give  him  both  balls  and 
drinks.  The  Horfe  was  about  eight  years  old, 
and  had  been  near  three  years  in  the  troop. 

His  Blood  was  exceeding  poor  and  vifcid,  re- 
6  fembling 
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fembling  pafle,  and  the  lofs  of  it  gave  him  no 
relief.  I  concluded  from  hence,  and  from 
other  circumftances,  that  his  diftemper  proceed¬ 
ed  altogether  from  a  depraved,  weak,  fizy 
Blood,  and  not  from  vermin,  for  when  the 
Convulfons  happen  to  young  Horifes  from  ver¬ 
min,  their  Blood  is  indeed  fizy,  but  at  the  fame 
time  rich  and  florid  ;  but  it  was  quite  other- 
wife  with  this  Horfe ;  the  Gonvulfions  began 
in  the  Limbs,  where  the  motion  of  the  Blood 
and  juices  is  moft  languid,  and  from  the  con- 
lent  that  all  the  Mufcles  have  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  afcended  gradually  like  a  fire  that  begins 
in  the  bottom  of  a  houfe,  and  rifing  upwards, 
would  loon  confume  the  whole  fa-brick,  unlefs 
fpeedily  extinguifhed.  This  Horfe  was  cured 
without  much  difficulty,  tho’  it  was  fome  time 
before  he  came  to  a  perfedt  Hate  of  health. 
4od  of  The  medicines  admin ifterki.  to  him  were  the 
lais  Care,  fame  that  have  been  already  inferted  in  the 
cure  of  Epilepfies,  and  other  cephalick  disor¬ 
ders,  with  the  Cinabar  balls,  which  were  pro¬ 
per  to  attenuate  and  take  off  the  fi&inefs  of 
his  Blood.  In  fuch  cafes  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine 
may  alfo  be  indulged,  with  faffron,  Virginia 
fnakeweed,  and  Contrayerva  roots  to  be  mixed 
with  the  drinks,  and  in  fome  cafes  a  tindture  of 
fteel?  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  Blood,  viz. 

Take  Caftor,  and  Alfa  Foetida,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  3  Rue  and  Pennyroyal,  of  each 
a  large  handful  ;  Filings  of  Iron  ty’d  up  in 
a  bag,  half  a  pound ;  infufe  thefe  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  W ater,  and  keep  the  in- 
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fulion  clofe  covered  by  Itfelf  for  ufe.  Alfo 
take  Virginia  Snakeweed,  Contrayerva,  and 
Valerian,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  Saffron 
and  Cochineal,  of  each  two  drams ;  infufe 
thefe  in  a  quart  of  White  Wine,  letting  it 
ftand  in  the  fun,  or  by  a  warm  lire,  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  firft  infufion,  and  a  gill 
of  this  tindture  for  a  dole,  which  may  be 
given  once  a  day  or  oftener,  as  the  fyrnptoms 
require. 

If  the  Horfe’s  Mouth  continues  pretty  much 
lock’d  up,  that  he  receives  his  drinks  with 
difficulty,  fufficient  intervals  mart  be  allowed 
between  every  hornful ;  and  indeed  this  cau¬ 
tion  is  as  neceffary  here  as  in  thofe  cafes  where 
we  fuppofe  inflammations  or  impoftumes  in  the 
Lungs.  But  good  rubbing  and  the  ufe  of 
nervous  liniments  externally,  are  no  lefs  necef- 
fary  than  internals ;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
all  cramps  and  conyulfive  contradtions,  that  un- 
lefs  the  convoked  parts  he  continually  warmed 
with  ftimulating  things,  and  frequent  fridtions, 
the  contractions  will  grow  ftronger  and  more 
obftinate  ;  and  further,  becaufe  convulfed  Horfes 
are  apt  to  be  exceeding  coftive,  it  is  neceffary 
to  give  glyfters  often,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe 
of  their  Jaws,  and  are  able  to  feed  tolerably 
well :  After  which  purges  are  exceeding  pro¬ 
per,  not  only  to  attenuate  the  Blood,  but  to 
drain  off  the  fuperfluous  llze  that  clogs  the 
Mufcles  and  hinders  the  vibrations  of  the 
Nerves,  or  the  free  intercourfe  of  the  animal 
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fpirits.  The  following  will  be  found  the  mod 
beneficial  in  this  cafe,  wherein  the  common 
purges  of  plantation  Aloes  would  be  hurtful, 
being  more  apt  to  create  nervous  diforders  than 
to  cure  them.  Therefore, 

A  proper  Succotrine  Aloes,  one  ounce;  the  clean- 

aconvui-  eft  Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ;  Alfa  Fcetida  and 
fedHorfe.  Gum  Ammonaicum,  of  each  two  drams  5 
Saffron,  one  dram ;  beat  the  ingredients  till 
they  come  into  a  pafte,  then  form  the  whole 
into  a  ball  with  Syrup  of  Mar£h  Mallows, 
and  roll  it  in  liquorice  powder  or  flour. 


Thefe  may  be  given  one  in  a  week,  and 
continued  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  longer, 
if  needful.  They  will  juft  open  the  Horfe's 
Body,  and  work  as  an  alterative  to  cleanfe  and 
purify  the  Blood,  and  fo  gently  that  the  Horfe 
may  be  ufed  moderately  in  any  kind  of  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  intervals  between  the  Purges. 


Convulsions  and  S  tag  gers,  from  a 
Retenfion  of  the  Dung  and  Aliment. 


Thecaufe. 


H  I  S  is  a  cafe  I  have  feveral  times  met 
**  with  ;  and  tho’  it  is  feldom  dangerous 
where  there  is  no  complication  with  fome  other 
diftemper,  yet  it  fometimes  proves  fatal,  when 
it  happens  not  to  be  rightly  underftoood.  And 
I  have  known  in  fome  inftances  the  Stomach 
and  Guts  fo  extremely  crammed,  that  it  has 
fcarce  been  poflible  to  adminifter  any  relief. 

Thefe  ftoppages  proceed  from  various  caufes, 
and  only  affedt  the  Head  when  they  happen  to 
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be  of  fome  continuance ;  fometimes  they  are 
caufed  by  full  feeding,  with  the  want  of  air 
and  fufficient  exercife,  efpecially  in  hot  dry 
weather,  and  in  conftitutions  naturally  hot ; 
but  moll  ufually  from  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  their  food,  as  bad  hay,  or  any  other  bad 
provender,  as  rank  clover,  when  it  has  imbib¬ 
ed  moifture  from  the  damp  fogs,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  fo  tough,  that  they  lie  like  a  wad, 
and  diltend  the  Guts  fo  as  to  impede  their  pro¬ 
per  functions.  Other  things  have  alfo  the  fame 
effedl,  as  foiling  Horfes  with  any  kind  of  green 
herbage,  when  it  chances  to  be  grown  too  old 
and  tough,  and  has  loft  its  fucculency ;  efpe¬ 
cially  when  it  has  been  cut  too  long  before  it 
is  ufed.  All  thefe  things  often  caufe  ftoppages 
in  the  Guts  and  firft  Paflages,  and  will  fome¬ 
times  excite  fuch  diforders,  as  by  their  conti¬ 
nuance  aflfedt  the  Head  in  a  very  lenfible  man¬ 
ner. 

When  the  Staggers  and  convulfive  fymptoms  Thefigns 
arife  from  fuch  caufes,  the  Horfe  generally thas  ac- 
looks  dull  about  the  Head,  with  his  Eyes  fwoln,  thiTkind. 
is  feeble,  reels  and  totters  as  he  moves,  his 
Mouth  is  generally  ftiff,  but  not  quite  fhut  up, 
as  in  the  cafes  above  defcribed  ,  is  fhort- 
breathed  upon  the  leaft  motion,  and  for  the 
moft  part  a  fhort  cough,  becaufe  the  fulnefs  of 
the  Stomach  and  Guts  bolfters  up  the  Midriff 
fo  as  to  prefs  continually  upon  the  Lungs,  and 
thereby  interrupts  refpiration ;  and  as  a  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  motion  of  the  flanks  is 
irregular,  tho’  feldom  violent.  For  the  fame 
reafon  he  fcarce  ever  lies  down  till  fome  relief 
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is  given  him5  becaufe  the  extreme  fulnefs  of 
the  Stomach  and  Guts  caufes  great  uneafinefs, 
whenever  he  offers  to  bend  his  Body,  in  fo 
much  that  many  when  they  fee  a  Horfe  in  this 
condition,  are  apt  to  imagine  he  has  received 
feme  hurt  in  his  Back  or  Loins.  Other  figns 
are  coftivenefs ;  for  he  is  apt  to  drain  much 
when  he  goes  to  dung,  and  has  many  fruitlefs 
motions  3  he  ftales  but  little,  and  that  of  a 
dark  colour,  which  often  proceeds  from  the 
obftrudtions  the  Gall  meets  with  in  its  paffage 
from  the  Liver  into  the  Guts  ;  and  thereupon 
the  Yellows  fometimes  alfo  infue. 

TheCure.  In  order  to  theCure,  letfome  perfon  that  has 
a  fmall  hand  rake  him  thoroughly,  and  bring 
out  the  dung  that  lies  in  the  Streight  Gut, 
which  is  generally  hard,  and  made  up  of  little 
fmall  Balls,  of  a  blackifh  colour,  and  quite 
dry ;  without  moifture.  After  this  let  him 
have  plenty  of  emollient  oily  glyfters,  made 
of  Mallows,  Marfh-  Mai  lows,  the  herbs  Mer¬ 
cury,  Pellitory,  and  fuch  like  ;  but  in  places 
where  thefe  cannot  be  readily  got,  they  may 
be  made  of  pot  liquor,  water-gruel,  or  any 
kind  of  meat  broth.  To  three  pints  or  two 
quarts  of  the  liquor  may  be  added  a  pint  of 
Lintfeed  Oil,  and  half  a  pound  of  Treacle,  or  a 
pound  of  brown  Sugar,  to  be  given  milk  warm, 
and  repeated  every  day,  at  leaf:  till  his  dung 
comes  away  with  eafe,  and  grows  foft.  His 
diet  fliould  be  the  beft  hay,  fealded  bran, 
fealded  chaff,  or  boiled  barley,  till  he  has  been 
thoroughly  emptied,  and  for  fome  time  after¬ 
wards.  At  firft  his  dung  that  comes  away  with 
2  the 
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the  glyfters,  will  be  in  fmail  hard  balls,  and 
fometimes  along  with  it  a  nafty  putrid  flime, 
which  when  once  difc  barged,  gives  great  relief* 
but  by  the  continuance  of  the  glyfters,  and  the 
open  diet,  the  dung  foon  alters,  and  comes 
away  in  fuch  great  loads,  that  one  would  fcarce 
imagine  it  could  pafs  tiirough  the  fundament  % 
but  as  loon  as  this  happens  it  brings  fore  relief 
.and  a  way  is  made  for  gentle  lenitive  purges, 
which  in  this  cafe  are  always  the  mod  fuccefs* 
ful,  and  nothing  dangerous. 

Take  Lenitive  Eiedtuary  and  Cream  of  Tartar, 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  brown  Sugar,  two 
ounces  •  mix  them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
mild  Ale  ;  the  Ale  to  be  made  hot,  that  the 
Cream  of  Tartar  may  be  the  more  eafily  dif- 
folved  in  it;  after  that  the  Sugar,  and  Jail 
of  all  the  Lenitive  EleCcuary. 

This  is  to  be  given  in  the  mornings  upon  an 
empty  Stomach,  blood- warm,  and  it  will  pro* 
bably  begin  to  work  before  night,  and  feldom 
makes  a  Horfe  tick,  as  the  Stronger  purges  are 
apt  to  do,  when  a  Horfe  is  full  and  coftive ; 
fo  that  he  will  drink  warm  water,  or  warm 
gruel,  without  reluctance.  It  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  allowing  always  two  or 
three  days  refpite  between  each  draught,  keep¬ 
ing  him  to  an  open  diet,  with  proper  exercife, 
till  he  recovers  his  ufual  vigour. 

By  this  method  feveral  Horfes  have  been 
cured  that  were  very  much  affeCted  in  their 
Heads  with  convulsive  fymptoms,  where  the 
1  event  has  (hewn  that  this  affeCtion  was  plainly 
Vo l.  I.  X  owing 
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owing  to  a  ftoppage  of  the  aliment  and  ex¬ 
crements  hindering  a  proper  digeftion;  of  which 
I  (hall  mention  one  inftance  of  a  Horfe  that 
was  fent  home  from  Hounjlow-Heath ,  when 
the  troops  were  encamped  there.  He  was  fo 
much  convulfed,  that  he  could  neither  eat  his 
hay  nor  corn,  and  his  Neck  fo  ftiff  that  he  could 
not  reach  to  drink.  The  man  that  led  him 
was  forced  to  flop  almoft  every  hundred  yards, 
becaufe  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  his  Limbs,  and  the 
(hortnefs  of  his  Breath,  by  the  (hutting  up  of 
his  Mouth.  However,  when  I  faw  him,  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  near  fo  much  convulfed 
as  thofe  that  have  vermin  in  their  Stomachs,  or 
Impoftumations  in  the  inward  parts.  By  work¬ 
ing  his  Mouth  I  could  open  it  a  little  way,  neither 
were  his  Limbs  fo  ftiff  nor  fo  much  contrafted. 

I  obferved  him  to  be  very  coftive,  for  he  often 
made  motions  to  dung,  but  could  not,  except 
two  or  three  little  fmall  hard  black  balls,  which 
(hewed  the  neceffity  of  opening  oily  glyfters. 
He  had  two  every  day  at  fir  ft,  which  brought 
him  to  dung  pretty  freely,  and  foon  recovered 
the  ufe  of  his  Jaws,  fo  as  to  eat  hay  and  (cald- 
ed  bran.  After  this  he  had  opening  drinks  ad- 
mi  niftered  to  him,  fuch  as  the  laft  inferted  ; 
and  the  dung  that  he  voided  in  a  courfe  of 
mild  purgation,  was  in  vaft  loads,  and  muft 
have  lain  a  confiderable  time  pent  up  within 
him,  being  not  unlike  what  we  fee  rotting  in  a 
dunghill,  both  in  fmell,  colour,  and  confid¬ 
ence  and  when  this  load  was  once  difeharged, 
he  foon  recovered,  and  without  the  help  of 
other  means. 
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I  fhall  conclude  with  a  very  extraordinary 
cafe  of  this  nature,  that  proved  mortal.  It 
was  of  a  Horfe  belonging  to  the  fecond  troop 
of  Grenadiers,  at  graft,  about  three  miles  from 
town,  along  with  fome  others  of  the  fame 
troop.  He  was  obferved  to  lag  behind  his  com¬ 
panions,  by  himfelf,  for  feveral  days,  which 
always  denotes  ficknefs  and  diforder  ;  for  a 
Horfe  that  is  in  health,  tho’  he  may  fometimes 
ftray  by  himfelf,  yet  he  will  not  continue  long 
from  his  company.  But  this  was  not  much 
obferved  by  the  guard  who  looked  after  the 
Horfes,  till  he  was  fcarce  able  to  move  at  all, 
otherwife  his  death  might  have  probably  been 
prevented.  He  was  fo  extremely  oppreffed,  that 
feveral  men  had  much  ado  to  get  him  to  town, 
and  were  obliged  to  fupport  him  all  the  way 
to  keep  him  from  falling.  His  Byes  were 
fo  fet  in  his  H#ad,  that  he  took  not  the  leaft 
notice  of  any  thing  that  came  near  him,  but 
appeared  the  fame  as  if  he  had  been  already 
dead,  and  writh  every  motion  he  reeled  and  bore 
forwards,  ready  to  tumble  on  his  Nofe,  if  he 
had  not  been  held  up.  His  Legs  were  ftretch- 
.ed  out  and  ftiff,  without  the  leaft  ufe  of  his 
Joints,  and  by  their  coldnefs  fhewed  the  Blood 
to  be  altogether  come  to  a  ftagnation  in  thofe 
parts.  So  that  in  a  few  hours  after  his  com¬ 
ing  to  the  troop  ftables,  he  dropped  down  dead 
as  a  ftone,  without  the  leaft  ftruggle. 

I  was  greatly  furprized  when  I  faw  this 
Horfe  opened,  to  find  his  Stomach  and  all  his 
Guts,  both  large  and  fmall,  filled  and  crammed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
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poffible,  by  any  means  whatever,  to  have  pro¬ 
cured  the  Seaft  vent.  For  all  the  aliment  that 
was  in  his  Stomach,  and  the  dung  in  the  in- 
teftinal  tube,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was 
entirely  dry,  and  without  moiiluie  j  anu  be¬ 
fore  they  were  ripped  open,  appeared  as  hard 
and  full  crammed  as  a  Bolognia  faufage,  without 
the  lead  yielding  or  foftnefs  in  any  part.  The 
matter  contained  in  them  was  no  lefs  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  the  Stomach  being  filled  with  acorns, 
lloes,  oak-leaves,  and  fuch  other  things  as  he 
could  pick  up  about  the  hedges,  fome  green 
and  fome  withered  ;  for  it  was  now  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  contents 
of  the  Guts  were  chiefly  leaves,  neither 
well  chewed  nor  digefted,  with  a  mixture 
of  grafs  ;  but  there  was  little  or  no  grafs  in 
his  Stomach,  but  chiefly  acorn-cups  and  leaves, 
which  was  diftended  to  its  utrooft  extent,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  Mufcles  at  their  full  ftretch  ;  by 
which  their  aftion ,  which  is  neceflary  in  di- 
geftion,  was.  altogether  at  a  Hand. 
b  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  this  Horfe,  who 
was  upon  a  very  rank  after-malh,  hao  been  lo 
forfeited  that  he  came  to  loath  his  grafs,  and  his 
appetite  being  depraved,  had  taken  to  thole 
things  that  were  acid  and  lour  to  tne  tafte, 
which  mull  have  greatly  aggravated  his  diftem- 
per  by  their  reftringent  and  binding  quality.  I 
rubbed  the  contents,  both  of  his  Stomach  and 
Guts,  between  my  hands,  which  crumbled 
like  dung  dried  in  the  fun,  without  the  leaft 
drop  of  °moifture  or  any  ill  favour  ;  for  there 
was  no  room  for  air  to  be  pent  up  in  them, 
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wherein  is  the  flench,  chiefly,  that  is  fcltm™shaP- 
opening  the  inteftines  of  dead  animals  ;  and]^? 
indeed,  it  was  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  he  years  ago, 
lived  to  come  to  this  extremity,  where  the  muf-  m  a  lery 

J  WCti  ICcl* 

cular  adlion  of  the  Stomach,  and  the  periftaltick  fOD,  when 
or  vermicular  motion  of  the  Guts,  by  which  the  theHorfes 
expulfion  of  the  excrements  is  forwarded,  muft^.^ 
in  all  probability  have  been  loft  for  ieveral  days,  that  many 
I  can  affim  no  other  reafon  for  his  holding  out?‘  them 

o  a  began  to 

fo  long,  but  that  he  was  in  all  refpects  extreme-  faff  ofF 
iy  found,  and  little  elfe  to  be  feen  but  abe-^5rfle^ 
ginning  inflammation  in  fome  of  his  internal  they  were 
parts;  which,  confidering  how  unmercifully  he  taken  up. 
was  crammed,  could  not  be  otherwife  expected. 

We  meet  with  fome  inftanc.es  among  men  of 
voracious  appetites,  that  have  died  fuddenly 
after  an  exceffive  meal,  by  filling  their  Sto¬ 
machs  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  ftrongeft  erne- 
ticks  could  have  no  effedl  upon  them.  But 
thefe  inftances  in  men  are  not  very  frequent  ; 
for  if  a  man's  Stomach  is  not  filled  too  fudden¬ 
iy  to  its  full  extent,  (which  has  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened  to  thofe  who  have  bruitifhly  eat  for  a 
wager)  he  will  go  nigh  to  vomit  of  himfelf, 
and  fo  get  rid  of  his  enemy.  But  an  exceffive 
fulnefs  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts  mu  ft  always 
create  great  diforders  in  a  Horfe,  who  has  no 
natural  difpofition  to  vomit ;  fo  that  all  poflible 
means  muft  be  ufed  to  preferve  the  paflages 
downwards  free  and  open,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  above  deferibed,  viz.  by  glyfters,  lenitive 
purges,  and  an  opening  diet,  that  being  ail  the 
chance  he  can  have  for  his  life,  in  fuch  circum¬ 
stanced 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes. 

Difeafes  that  affedl  the  EyesofHorfes 
are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  much  com¬ 
plicated,  as  thofe  that  affedt  the  human  Eye, 
though  Horfes  are  much  more  apt  to  go  blind 
than  Men,  when  once  diforders  happen  in  their 
Eyes,  unlefs  they  be  fpeedily  removed  3  the 
reafon  of  which  will,  in  fome  meafure,  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  in  the  profecution  of  this  fubjedt. 

The  ancients  were  wont  to  reckon  up  a  great 
many  difeafes  in  the  human  Eye,  by  giving 
names  to  almoft  every  accident  or  blemifh  that 
happened  on  any  part  thereof,  accounting  thefe 
as  fo  many  diftindt  maladies.  And  tho’  this 
was  indeed  an  inftance  of  their  great  accuracy 
and  induftry,  yet  it  has  multiplied  the  difeafes 
of  the  Eyes  beyond  what  they  really  are,  and 
has  rendered  the  ftudy  of  thofe  things  very 
difficult,  efpecially  to  young  pradtitioners  and  to 
The  An-  the  unlearned.  The  Italians ,  French ,  and  other 
circpm-  foreigners,  who  in  lome  preceding  centuries 
Han  rial  in  wrote  profeffedly  on  the  difeafes  of  Horfes,  for 
theCdi°mg  t^ie  hiftrudlion  of  the  farriers  in  their  times, 
cafes  of  have  very  much  copied  alter  the  antients,  by 
the  Eyes,  deferibing  almoft  as  many  difeafes  in  the  Eyes 
of  Horfes  as  the  fir  ft  writers  in  phyfick  have 
deferibed  in  the  human  Eye  ;  and  by  enume¬ 
rating  a  great  many  names  and  diftindtions  in 
different  fpecies,  or  rather  appearances  of  the 
fame  difeafe,  have  led  their  followers  into  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  perplexity,  by  treating  fymptoms 
in  many  cafes,  as  original  maladies. 

It  is  true,  Horfes  have  feveral  of  the  fame 
difeafes  happen  to  their  Eyes  that  are  incident 
to  Men,  and  ought  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  but  as  their  food  is  more  Ample, 
and  as  they  are  not  liable  to  fall  into  intempe¬ 
rance,  fo  there  is  fome  difference  alfo  in  thefe 
maladies  ;  and  I  have  feldom  met  with  any  fuch 
thing  as  a  ftrumous  or  fcrophulous  Sore  or 
Ulcer,  or,  in  other  words,  any  appearance  of 
what  we  call  the  Evil  in  the  Eye  of  a  Horfe, 
or  of  any  fymptom  derived  from  a  fcrophulous 
Blood  ;  But  moft  of  the  maladies  that  affedt 
their  Eyes,  proceed  either  from  external  acci¬ 
dents,  as  blows,  wounds,  and  contufions ;  or 
from  internal  caufes,  as  Fevers,  Surfeits,  and 
fuch  like  ;  or  from  a  natural  weaknefs,  and  ill 
conformation  of  the  Eyes,  which  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  is  often  hereditary,  and  therefore  th^ 
moft  difficult  to  cure. 


Blows  and  Contufions  on  the  Eyes. 


T  TO  R  S  E  S  frequently  meet  with  Blows  and 
^  Contufions  on  their  Eyes,  which  are  more 
or  iefs  hurtful  in  proportion  to  their  degree  $ 
for  a  flight  Blow,  or  a  flight  Bruife,  or  a  Bite 
of  another  Horle,  tho*  at  firft  painful,  and  apt 
to  make  the  Eye  fwell  and  run  down  with 


water,  yet  fuch  are  often  cured  only  by  bath¬ 
ing  the  Eye  with  cold  fprjng-water,  which 
repels  and  hinders  a  Flux  of  Humors  falling 
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upon  it.  But  if  the  Eye  he  any  ways  inflamed 
and  fwolri,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  diredtly, 
and  to  apply  fome  cooling  Cata'plafm  to  the 
Eye,  Inch  as  are  made  of  the  pulps  of  roafted 
or  boiled  apples,  cleared  from  their  hulks  and 
feeds,  or  Conferve  of  Red  Rofes,  fpread  on  a 
doubled  linen  cloth,  and  bound  gently  over  the 
whole  Eye ;  or  a  pledget  fpread  with  Alum 
curd,  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and  renew¬ 
ed  as  often  as  it  turns  dry.  I  feldom  ufe  any 
other  thing  in  fuch  cafes,  befides  a  tindture 
made  with  Red  Rofes,  and  a  few  grains  of  Sugar 
of  Lead,  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  two  drams  of  Red  Rofe  Buds,  either  frefli 
or  dried  ;  infufe  them  in  half  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  Water,  in  the  manner  of  making  Tea  5 
when  it  has  .flood  to  be  cold,  pour  off 
the  infufion,  which  will  be  of  a  reddifh. 
colour,  and  add  to  it  a  fcruple,  which  is 
twenty  grains,  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 

The  Sugar  or  Salt  of  Lead  will  make  the 
Rofe  Tindture  of  a  muddy  green -colour,  when 
it  is  fhook.  The  heft  way  to  ufe  it  is  thus;  bathe 
the  Horde’s  Eye  and  Eye-Lids  all  over,  with  a 
bit  of  clean  fpunge  or  clean  rag  dipped  in  it, 
three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  it  will  feldom 
fail  to  make  a  cure  in  a  fhort  time  of  any  Blow 
or  Bruife  on  the  Eye,  that  has  no  uncommon 
fymptoms,  or  where  the  Eyes  are  not  naturally 
weak  or  previoufly  difeafed.  The  Rofe  Tinc¬ 
ture  is  a  good  reftringent  and  ftrengthener,  and 
the  Sugar  of  Lead  being  a  fait  made  of  Lead, 
with  diftilled  vinegar,  is  intenfely  cooling,  and 
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prevents  any  immoderate  flux  falling  upon  the 
Bye,  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  all 
fuch  cafes. 

Sometimes,  when  the  Blow  hits  diredtly  The 
the  middle  and  mod  prominent  part  of  the 
Eye,  the  Eye-ball  turns  white,  and  this  white-  &c.  in  their 
nefs  is  of  different  degrees,  according  as  the  cj,iterent 
injury  received  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  vio¬ 
lent.  Sometimes  the  pupil  or  fight,  the  Cornea , 
and  all  that  is  ufually  clear  and  pellucid,  be¬ 
comes  the  exadt  colour  of  a  pearl  5  and  where 
the  Stroke  has  been  more  violent,  the  Bye  will 
appear  more  white  and  opaque,  refembling  the 
white  of  an  egg  when  boiled.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  when  the  whitenefs  is  only  of  a  pearl  co¬ 
lour,  the  Horfe  has  ufually  fome  glimmering  of 
light  >  in  the  latter  he  is  quite  blind,  while  his 
Eye  continues  in  that  ftate.  This  whitenefs  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  ftagnation  of  the  juices  of  the 
Cornea  or  horney  coat  of  the  Eye,  which 
juices,  in  their  natural  ftate,  are  clear  like  wa¬ 
ter,  and  may  poflibly  turn  white  when  they 
happen  to  be  heated  and  inflamed,  as  the  Blood 
in  the  flefhy  parts,  from  a  Blow  or  Contufion, 
firfi:  appears  with  a  fettled  rednefs,  and  then 
turns  black.  I  have  frequently  feen  the  Eye 
all  over  white  with  a  Blow,  without  fo  much 
as  a  weeping,  or  the  leaft  appearance  of  weak- 
nefs,  the  Horfe  never  offering  to  fhut  the  ble~ 
mi ihed  Eye  more  than  the  other  j  and  in  this, 
ij  1  cafe  the  Eye  has  been  cured  in  a  few  days, 
only  with  bleeding  and  the  ufe  of  the  above 
inferted  Eye- Water, 

But 
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But  when  a  Blow  happens  to  be  given  with 
great  force,  the  Eye  will  not  only  turn  white, 
but  the  ‘Tunica  adnat a ,  its  uppermoft  coat, 
which  anfwers  to  the  v/hite  of  the  human  Eye, 
will  be  aifo  vifibly  inflamed  ;  though  in  a  Horfe 
it  is  very  much  flxeaked  with  brown,  that  coat 
being  full  of  little  fmall  twigs  of  Arteries  and 
Veins, which  upon  any  hurt  or  weaknefs  become 
turgid,  and  are  the  caufe  of  rednefs,  heat,  and 
pain.  I  have  feen  a  Horfe’s  Eye,  by  a  violent 
Blow,  or  from  the  bite  of  another  Horfe,  look 
like  a  white  ftone  fet  in  a  cornelian.  In  this 
cafe  the  Eye  is  generally  fhut  up  till  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  abated,  and  the  inflamed  part  grows 
yellow,  as  almoft  all  inflammations  do  in  their 
going  off,  and  then  we  often  fee  a  white 
Blifter  on  the  Cornea ,  fometimes  the  bignefs  of 
a  grape,  and  this  always  proves  a  great  relief, 
and  when  it  breaks  foon,  accelerates  the  cure. 
But  when  it  happens  to  be  feated  deep  in  the 
Cornea ,  with  a  mixture  of  rednefs,  it  is  apt  to 
leave  a  little  fear,  fometimes  the  fize  of  a  barley 
corn,  fometimes  no  bigger  than  a  lentil,  and 
often,  with  good  management,  fo  fmall  and 
thm,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  perceived,  unlefs  a 
perfon  come  quite  clofe  to  the  Eye.  I  have  had 
many  of  thefe  accidents  under  my  care,  and  never 
knew  any  of  them  do  amiis  where  the  Eyes 
were  naturally  good,  and  that  the  Horfe  had 
not  been  firft  tampered  with  before  I  was  fent 
for.  1  have  been  concerned  with  fome  where  the 
Eye  has  been  fo  much  fwoln  and  raifed  out  of 
its  focket,  that  the  Eye-Lids  could  not  be  clofed 
till  it  was  reduced  by  the  help  of  proper  appli¬ 
cations  $ 
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cations  ;  and  yet  the  cure  has  been  compleated 
in  a  ftiort  time,  without  the  leaft  blemifh  or 
defedt. 

The  right  way  to  manage  all  thefe  diforders,  ^low? 
is  by  treating  them  with  milder  or  more  pow-  and  Ccm- 
erful  applications,  according  as  the  fymptoms 
are  more  or  lefs  aggravated.  If  the  Horfe  be 
loaded  with  fleflh,  or  of  a  grofs  conftitution, 
evacuations  by  bleeding  and  an  opening  diet 
will  be  the  more  neceffary,  and  in  lome  cafes 
towelling.  It  the  Eye  be  only  turned  white, 
and  continues  dry,  without  moiiture,  and  the 
Horfe  keeps  it  open,  nothing  further  will  be 
required  after  bleeding,  but  to  be  bathed  with 
fome  cooling  Eye- water,  fuch  as  has  been  di¬ 
rected,  with  a  foft  diet  of  fealded  bran  for  a 
few  days,  avoiding  any  thing  that  is  hard  to 
chew,  as  oats  and  beans.  But  if  a  defluxion 
attends,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  Eye  be  in¬ 
flamed,  the  Eye-Lids  fwelled  and  moift,  and  if 
the  Horfe  by  reafon  of  the  anguifh  keeps  it 
fhut,  it  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  ufe  a  di- 
geftive  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  the  TinCture  of  Rofes,  as  above  di¬ 
rected,  four  ounces ;  while  it  is  warm,  dif- 
folve  in  it  an  ounce  of  Honey,  and  thirty 
grains  of  Sugar  of  Lead  \  fhake  the  vial 
and  bathe  the  Horfe  s  Eye  all  ovei .  Oi  it 
may  be  made  thus,  viz.  Rofe  Water,  three 
ounces ,  Honey  of  Rofes,  one  ounce  $  Sugai 
of  Lead,  thirty  grains. 

If  the  Eye  be  moift  and  watery,  a  Ipoonful 

ox  two.  of  red  wine  may  be  added,  which  will 

help 
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help  to  recover  the  tone  of  the  Eye,  thicken 
the  matter  that  runs  from  it,  and  foon  dry  it 
up  ;  and  when  once  the  Eye  is  dry  and  has 
gathered  ftrength,  that  the  Horfe  opens  it  freely 
of  his  own  accord,  if  a  blifter  or  any  blemifh 
then  remains  on  the  Cornea ,  or  any  kind  of 
forenefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  fharpen  this  medi¬ 
cine,  by  dillolving  a  dram  of  white  Vitriol  in 
a  little  water,  about  a  fpoonful  or  two,  and 
adding  it  to  the  whole  quantity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Eye-Water,  or  elfe  to  blow  a  little 
Vitriol  and  Sugar  Candy  into  the  Eye  thus, 
viz . 

Take  white  Vitriol,  one  dram  ;  white  Sugar 
Candy,  half  an  ounce;  grind  them  very  fine 
in  a  marble  or  glafs  mortar,  and  blow  a 
little  of  it  into  the  Horfe’s  Eye  once  a  day, 
through  a  dean  tobacco-pipe,  or  put  a  little 
into  a  corner  between  the  Eye-Lids,  with 
your  finger  and  thumb. 

If  this  does  not  take  fufficient  effecft,  make  the 
powder  withwhite  vitriol  and  the  fineft  loaf  fugar, 
of  each  equal  parts,  and  ufe  it  as  the  other, 
once  a  day,  and  the  laft  mentioned  Eye-water 
twice  a  day,  vtz.  night  and  morning.  But  if 
the  Eye  begins  to  clear,  and  looks  of  a  (ky- 
colottr,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ufe  the  Eye¬ 
water  alone,  once  a  day,  until  it  is  quite  trail- 
fparent  and  dear. 

But  if  after  the  Eye  is  grown  ftrong,  freed 
from  all  heat  and  inflammation,  and  can  bear 
the  light,  there  ftill  remains  a  kind  of  fcurf  or 
icab  over  the  Pupil,  or  any  part  of  the  Cornea 
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near  it,  raifed  in  the  middle  dark  yellow  or 
brownifh,  and  with  whitiih  rays  towards  its 
edges;  where  this  happens,  the  Cornea  for  the 
moft  part  has  been  wounded,  and  is  common 
when  a  Horfe  had  his  Eye  bit  by  another 
Horfe  ;  and  tho’  this  little  tumor  may  not  difap- 
pear  fo  foon  as  we  could  wifli,  yet  where  the 
Eye  is  naturally  good,  it  will  often  wear  off  by 
degrees,  and  leaves  no  blemifh,  unlefs  it  be 
f  feated  deep  in  the  Cornea  ;  and  when  any  ble¬ 
mifh  remains,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  owing  to 
fome  mifmanagement,  efpecially  by  ufing  ap¬ 
plications  that  are  too  harfh  for  fo  tender  a  part, 
before  the  pain  and  anguifh  is  removed ;  for 
the  Eye  is  fo  delicate,  that  when  the  hurt  is 
newly  received,  it  is  fcarce  able  to  indure  the 
hcommon  Eye -waters,  made  with  a  folution  of 
4 Tutty ,  the  Lapis  Mirabilis ,  or  Lapis  Medica - 
mentiofus ,  or  any  other  that  have  earthy  or  me- 
tallick  Lfubftances  in  their  compofition,  much 
lefs  powder  of  flints,  egg-fhells,  or  fcuttle-bone, 
which  fome  perfons  unwarily  life,  For  I  have 
obferved  upon  the  fulleft  trials  made  of  thefe 
things,  that  nothing  agrees  fo  well  with  the 
Eyes  of  Horfes  as  tindtures  made  of  proper 
vegetables,  or  falts  that  will  diflolve  in  water. 
Thefe  feem  to  be  the  moft  familiar  and  fuitable 
to  the  Eyes,  that  are  naturally  humid  and  moilt 
I  have  ufed  folutions  of  all  the  vitriols  and  other 
falts,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs,  but  never 
with  any  hurt  or  injury  to  the  Eye,  when  they 
are  finely  fettled  and  cleared  from  their  droffy 
parts,  and  properly  applied. 
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Wounds  of  the  EYES. 

■i  r 

TIZOUNDS  of  the  Eyes  are  often  dange- 
*  *  rous  and  fometimes  mortal,  when  they 
penetrate  through  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
where  the  branches  of  the  optic  Nerves  pafs 
from  the  Cerebellum  ;  but  if  the  Wound  be 
not  deep,  though  it  pafs  through  fome  of  the 
coats  and  humours,  it  may  be  cured  with  pro¬ 
per  care ;  and  I  have  known  thefe  cures  made 

in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  one  would  eafily 

* 

imagine.  But  if  a  Wound  penetrate  thro7  the 
Retina ,  which  is  compofed  of  the  optic  Nerve, 
and  many  fmall  twigs  of  Veins  and  Arteries,  it 
will  readily  intail  blindnefs,  and  perhaps  con- 
vulfions  and  other  diforders.  The  fame  may 
alfo  happen  when  any  part  of  the  Bones  that 
com  pole  the  Orbit  or  focket,  in  which  the  Eye 
is  placed,  are  depreffed  or  broken  into  fplinters, 
and  ftuck  into  the  tender  Membranes,  and 
other  fenfible  parts. 

The  Eyes  may  be  wounded  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Body,  viz.  by 
incifion  or  pundture,  and  we  find  thefe  alfo 
complicated  with  contufion  and  fradture  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Orbit,  and  often  with  laceration 
or  tearing  of  the  Eye-lids,  and  the  circumambi¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Eye-brows  and  Temples,  which 
frequently  happens  from  violent  bites,  and 
other  accidents,  and  the  method  of  cure,  as  to 
generals,  is  .'very  near  the  fame  as  in  all  other 
Wounds.  But  in  regard  of  the  extreme  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  Eye,  fome  particular  cautions 
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are  neceffary  to  be  obferved,as  bleeding,  even  tho’ 
the  Wound  be  but  fmall,  becaufe  the  leaft  irri¬ 
tation  will  ealily  bring  a  defluxion  into  the  Eye, 
which  ought  by  all  poffible  means  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Head,  and  TheCcra 
the  contortion  of  his  Neck,  contributes  alfo  to 
render  the  cure  more  difficult  ;  and  therefore  EyeJ 
all  the  methods  of  revulfion  are  proper,  as  Tow¬ 
elling  under  the  Jaws,  the  Bread:  or  Belly,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  Eye  is  much  fwolen  and  in¬ 
flamed,  as  has  been  already  recommended,  in 
the  cafe  of  blows  and  contufions :  As  for  row¬ 
els  in  the  Neck,  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  faw  them 
do  much  Service  to  HorSes,  however  ufeful  fe- 
tons  and  other  iffues  on  the  Neck  and  Shoul¬ 
ders  may  be  to  Men  in  the  like  caSes.  As  thev  XT  T 
are  apt  to  be  painful  in  the  Neck  in  the  man-  LlZnT 
ner  Farriers  put  them  in,  they  make  a  Horfe  to  ^  °k* 
reftlefs  and  uneaSy,  and  often  prove  a  great  in-  ferred* 
jury  to  the  Eyes,  which  require  all  the  calm- 
neSs  and  fteadineSs  imaginable,  until  Such  time 
as  the  heat,  pain,  and  inflammation  is  gone  off 
or  very  mnch  abated. 

Another  caution  is  neceffary  in  curing 
Wounds  of  the  Eyes,  that  no  harffi  application 
be  made,  while  the  pain  and  inflammation  re¬ 
mains,  and  even  not  when  thefe  Symptoms  are 
gone  off,  if  milder  methods  will  do  the  bulinefs. 

Care  muff  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  theHorfe  low  in 
his  diet,  efpecially  while  he  is  unfit  for  any  other 
exercife,  befides  walking  in  the  Shade  ;  and  his 
diet  ffiould  alfo  be  opening,  as  above  dire&ed  ; 
and  if  it  be  the  grafs  feafon,  cut  grafs  or  any 
kind  of  green  herbage  cannot  be  improper. 

All  ' 
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All  imaginable  methods  ought  to  be  taken 
to  keep  the  wounded  Eye  cool,  by  cooling  ap¬ 
plications,  avoiding  the  ufe  of  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  our  Farriers  are  bufy  with  upon 
all  occafipns.  If  the  Eye-lid  is  wounded  and 
cut  through,  and  the  cut  divides  it  fo  as  the 
Lips  part  one  from  the  other,  it  ought  to  have 
a  flitch  with  a  ftreight  needle,  fuch  as  the  fur- 
geons  ufe  for  fuperficial  Wounds,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  too  clofe,  but  juft  fo  far  as  to  bring 
the  edges  together ;  and  this  is  yet  the  more 
neceffary  when  the  Eye  ball  happens  to  be 
wounded  through  the  Eye-lid,  that  there  may 
be  room  for  the  difeharge  of  the  matter.  I 
have  obferved  that  the  Eye-lid  requires  but  one 
flitch,  for  when  there  are  more,  and  thefe 
purfed  together,  as  the  Farriers  generally  do, 
and  the  Lips  drawn  clofe,  fuch  flitches  will 
break  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  leave  theWcund 
in  a  worfe  condition  that  it  was  at  firft. 

The  proper  dreffing  for  Wounds  of  the 
Eye,  is  honey  of  rofes  and  tindlure  of  myrrh, 
viz.  one  dram  of  the  tindlure  to  an  ounce  of 
the  other.  The  befl  way  of  ufing  it  is  to  dip  a 
pledgit  of  lint  in  this  mixture,  made  warm,  and 
applied  to  the  Wound,  for  tow  and  hurds  are 
too  harfh  for  the  Eye.  This  dreffing  may  be 
repeated  once  a  day,  until  the  Wound  is  healed 
up  and  cicatrifed,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs,  if  no  uncommon  fymptom  appears,  as 
fwelling,  pain,  and  inflammation,  or  a  fradtur® 
of  the  hones  that  compofe  the  orbit  or  focket 
of  the  Eye.  In  all  which  cafes,  the  following 
fomentation  wflll  be  of  great  fervice. 


Take 
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Take  Elder-flowers  and  red  Rofes,  of  each 
a  handful  ;  Marfh-Mallows,  half  a  handful; 
Sal-prunelle,  half  an  ounce;  Sugar  of  Lead, 
one  dram.  Infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling- 
water,  and  ftrain  the  infufion  through  a 
linen-cloth,  and  when  it  has  flood  to  be  cold 
add  half  a  pint  of  red  wine. 

This  fomentation  may  be  ufed  in  the  follow- 

«r 

ing  manner  :  Take  two  thick  woollen-cloths, 
or  two  pieces  of  fwanfkin,  the  breadth  of  two 
hands  each,  foak  them  in  the  liquor,  made 
pretty  hot,  but  not  fcalding,  for  the  Eye  will 
feldom  bear  any  thing  that  is  intenfely  hot,  as 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Wring  out  one  of 
the  cloths,  and  apply  it  over  the  wounded  Eye, 
and  when  the  firft  begins  to  cool,  wring  out 
the  other,  and  apply  them  thus  alternately,  for 
the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ;  and  if  the  fomen¬ 
tation  grows  cold  in  that  time,  let  it  be  heated 
again  over  the  fire.  The  Horfe  may  have  his 
Eye  fomented  in  this  manner  twice  a  day,  or 
oftner  5  and  the  quantity  prefcribed  will  laft 
forty-eight  hours  with  good  management. 

When  the  fhooting  pain  abates,  which  in 
fome  meafure  may  be  judged  of  by  the  finking 
of  the  fwelling,  the  digeftion  of  the  Wound, 
its  difcharging  good  matter,  and  the  chearful- 
nefs  of  the  Horfe’s  looks,  the  ufe  of  the  hot 
fluffs  may  be  laid  afide,  and  only  the  dreffing 
continued,  as  above  directed,  till  the  Wound  is 
healed; 

If  any  part  of  the  Orbit  Bones  be  broke,  and 
feel  loofe,  the  cure  will  be  retarded  till  the 
Vol.  L  T  broken 
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broken  parts  are  feparated  and  caft  off,  during 
which  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  drefs  with 
tindlure  of  myrrh,  or  tin&ure  of  myrrh  and 
the  tindlure  of  euphorbium  mixed  together ; 
for  nothing  agrees  with  the  Bones  but  cleanflng 
tindlures  and  other  fpirituous  applications. 

I  have  known  forne  inftances,  where  the 
Bones  round  the  Eye  were  broke ;  and  in  one 
particularly,  part  cf  the  Orbit  that  forms  the 
Eve-brow  was  fo  depreffed,  and  drove  down 
fo  hard  upon  the  Ball  of  the  Eye,  that  no 
means  the  Farriers  could  ufe  were  able  to  raife 
it,  fo  as  to  give  him  any  eafe,  which  foon 
caufed  fuch  violent  Convulsions  as  brought  him 
to  his  end.  Another  accident  of  the  fame  kind 
happened  many  years  ago,  to  aTroop- Horfe  that 
fell  down  in  a  hard  party,  and  hit  his  Eye¬ 
brow  again  ft  a  large  pebble  that  lay  on  the 
road,  whereby  a  piece  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Orbit  was  fradtured,  and  depreffed  into  the 
great  hollow  above  the  Eye.  A  country  Far¬ 
rier  had  induftrioufly  ftitched  the  wound  with 
feveral  flitches,  overcaft,  and  filled  it  with  doffils 
of  tow,  which  put  the  Horfe  in  fuch  violent 
pain,  that  he  forfook  all  manner  of  food  un¬ 
til  the  flitches  were  cut  and  the  doffils  taken 
out.  After  this  I  caufed  him  to  be  dreffed  with 
a  digeftive  of  common  turpentine,  made  very 
thin  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  tindlure  of 
myrrh,  till  the  fradlured  Bones  loofened,  and 
grew  bare  in  feme  places,  after  which  I  order¬ 
ed  pledgets  dipped  in  tindlure  of  euphorbium 
to  be  laid  next  the  Bone,  and  the  other  com¬ 
mon  dreffing  over  it  5  I  alfo  caufed  the  Horfe 

to 
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to  be  bled,  which  had  been  omitted  by  the 
Farrier  who  firft  dreffed  his  wround,  for  his 
Eye  was  very  much  inflamed  and  fwoln,  and 
when  the  Wound  began  to  digeft,  there  run 
a  thick  matter  in  very  great  plenty  from  the 
Eye  as  well  as  from  the  'Wound.  '  The  Eye 
was  only  dreffed  with  tin&ure  of  rofes  and  fu- 
gai  of  lead,  which  agreed  pertedtjy  well  with 
it.  1  his  and  the  great  difcharge  from  the 
wound  foon  gave  relief,  that  the  levelling  fub~ 
fided,  and  the  fdorfe  opened  his  Eye,  which 
was  no  ways  blemifhed  nor  his  fight  impaired. 

In  the  procefs  of  the  cure  two  pieces  of  the 
Bone  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Orbit,  that  forms 
the  Eye- brow  that  had  been  depreffed  into  the 
hollow  above  the  Eye,  feparated  and  came  quite 
off;  one  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lon^, 
and  an  inch  the  broadeft  part,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  other  was 
fmaller,  and  both  jagged  and  fpungy  on  their 
under  fide,  with  little  holes  and  linuolities  for 
containing  the  medullary  fubiiance  ;  but  after 
the  cure,  the  blemilh  was  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to 
be  obferved,  but  by  thofe  who  knew  the  acci¬ 
dent.  And  indeed  this  good  fuccefs  was  in  a 
great  meaiure  owing  to  gentle  ufage,  in  forbear¬ 
ing  to  make  incifions,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
force  the  fradured  pieces  out  before  nature  had 
formed  a  new  fubftance  to  fupply  the  defects, 
which  I  found  by  my  finger  to  be  very  fmooth 
and  even.  The  cure  was  compleated  in  two 
months,  and  the  Horfe  continued  in  the  troop 
afterwards  many  years,  and  did  ail  manner  of 
duty  till  he  was  very  old. 

'  Y  2  Some- 
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Punctured  Sometimes  alfo  Horfes  meet  with  pundtured 

intheFye  Wounds  in  their  Eyes,  viz.  when  fome  fharp- 
how  to  be  pointed  thing  has  run  into  the  Eye-ball.* 
managed,  nghefe  Wounds  come  chiefly  by  thorns,  in 
palling  through  thickets  or  hedges,  or  by  forks 
in  the  hands  of  barbarous  or  carelefs  perfons, 
efpecially  when  the  forks  are  new,  before  their 
points  are  worn  fmooth  and  blunt,  of  which 
kind  I  have  feen  feveral,  where  the  Cornea  has 
been  pierced,  and  the  watery  humor  run  out; 
but  when  the  inftrument  pafles  no  farther,  the 
damage  often  proves  fmall.  The  Eye  finks  at 
firft,  and  looks  ftrangely,  but  ufually  recovers 
again  in  a  few  days,  efpecially  when  care  is 
taken  to  apply  nothing  to  the  wounded 
Eye,  that  may  caufe  inflammation.  I  ne¬ 
ver  found  any  thing  better  to  ufe  in  this 
cafe,  than  tindture  of  rofes  with  honey,  or 
honey  of  rofes,  either  alone  or  with  fugar  of 
lead.  Thei(uiceof  eyebright,  or  the  juice  of 
celandine,  are  alfo  of  ufe  to  helo  to  wear  out 
the  fears  which  pundfured  wounds  are  apt  to 
leave  on  the  Cornea.  But  when  the  Criftaline 
humour  is  wounded,  or  if  the  pundture  be  large 
and  the  wound  ragged,  and  has  torn  or  broken 
any  part  of  the  Iris  or  Ligamentnm  Ciliare , 
or  touched  the  Retina ;  the  Horfe  may,  in 
fuch  circumflances,  not  only  have  his  Eye 
much  blemiflhed,  but  the  iflue  may  be  incura¬ 
ble  blindnefs. 

I  had  once  a  Troop-Horfe  under  my  care, 
whofe  cafe,  in  a  great  meafure,  illuftrates  what 
has  been  here  taken  notice  of,  concerning  punc¬ 
tures  in  the  Eyes  of  Horfes  *  This  Horfe  had 

<  '  •  the 
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the  point  of  a  fork  pufibed  into  his  Eye,  as  he 
was  running  eagerly  up  to  his  rack,  while  his 
feeder  was  putting  down  his  hay  with  a  fork, 
which  happened  to  be  new  and  very  fharp  at 
the  points.  There  was  a  fmall  hole  made  by 
this  punfture  on  the  under  fide  of  the  Pupil 
through  the  Cornea  ;  fo  that  the  watery  hu¬ 
mour  bu  ft  forth  and  run  down  his  Cheek,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fome  few  drops  of  Blood,  by 
which  his  Eye  became  quite  fiat  and  funk  with¬ 
in  its  Orbit.  Pie  was  prefently  bled,  and  af¬ 
terwards  was  drefled  only  with  tindture  of 
rofes  and  honey,  put  warm  into  his  Eye,  twice 
a  day,  by  which  he  was  cured  in  lefs  than  a 
fortnight,  without  any  other  blemiih  than  a 
little  crooked  line,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  fo  faint,  that  it  could  hardly  be  dif- 
cerned  without  coming  clofe  to  the  Eye.  The 
wounded  Eye  was  as  full  as  the  other,  neither 
could  we  perceive  his  fight  to  be  any  ways  de¬ 
fective. 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  fame  Horfe 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  the  like  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  fame  Eye,  by  a  fork,  as  was  ima¬ 
gined,  run  into  it,  the  fecond  time,  through 
the  rack  ftaves,  by  which  it  was  irrecoverably 
loft.  The  hole  was  fo  large,  that  I  could  eafily 
put  the  end  of  my  little  finger  into  it.  At 
firft  his  Eye  was,  for  the  moft  part  fihut,  and 
had  a  continual  running  for  feveral  days  of 
bloody  water,  during  which  time  pledgets  were 
fpread  with  conferve  of  rofes,  and  applied  to 
the  Eye,  and  over  that  drefiing  a  cold  charge 
made  of  bole  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs,  with 

Y  3  a  mixture 
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a  mixture  of  wine  lees.  This  was  laid  over 
one  ficle  of  the  Forehead,  and  along  the  Temple 
and  Cheek,  and  towards  his  Nofe  on  the  fame 
fide,  to  hinder,  as  much  as  poffible,  a  "greater 
fluxion  upon  the  Eye.  When  the  Wound  be¬ 
gan  to  digeft,  it  run  like  a  rowel,  but  in  fo 
great  a  quantity,  that  notwithftanding  all  en¬ 
deavours  were  ufed  to  abate  that  fymptom,  with 
proper  evacuations,  yet  the  difcharge  never 
ceafed  till  aim  oft  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
Eye  was  entirely  diflbived,  and  turned  to  mat¬ 
ter,  by  which  means  the  Eye  perifhed,  and  was 
fo  wafted  as  to  caufe  a  very  great  deformity, 
which  could  by  no  means  be  avoided  $  though 
in  all  other  refpeCts,  the  Horfe  continued  per¬ 
fectly  well  and  fit  for  his  duty. 


Lu natick  or  Moo n-E yes/  and  ahfo 

of  Cataracts. 


T  HAVE,  in  conformity  to  cuftom,  made 
ufe  of  the  common  appellation  of  Lunatick 
or  Moon-Eyes,  though  the  fymptoms  here  de¬ 
le  ribed,  are  no  other  than  the  fore-runners  of 
CataraCts,  and  generally  end  in  blindnefs.  Signior 
Ruini ,  and  moft  other  foreign  writers,  both 
French  and  Italians ,  in  treating  the  difeafes  of 
Horfes,  have  all  of  them  reckoned  the  Moon- 
blind  fymptoms,  as  a  peculiar  difeafe  of  the 
Eyes,  without  having  any  relation  to  a  CataraCt, 
which  they  have  confldered  apart,  as  another 
difeafe  of  the  Eyes,  which  fliews  they  built 
more  on  books  than  experience.  But  from 
many  years  obiervation,  I  do  not  remember  I 

have 
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have  ever  feen  a  Cataract  bred  in  the  Eyes  of 
any  other  Horfes,  but  thofe  that  have  been 
called  Lunatick  or  Moon-blind.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  were  the  fir  id  that  afcribed  fo  much  to  the 
Moon  in  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body  ;  and 
after  the  decay  of  learning  all  over  Europe, 
their  fuperftitious  notions  were  fo  firmly  rivet- 
ted,  and  fomniverfally  prevailed,  that  they  could 
not  be  eafily  exploded,  even  by  the  ableft  phy~ 
ficians,  till  the  modern  difcoveries  in  natural 
knowledge  made  way  for  more  folid  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  medicinal  art ;  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  the  firft  writers  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  Farriery  (notwithftanding  fome  of  them 
were  men  of  learning)  fliould  fall  in  with  all 
the  common  fuperftitions  that  had  fo  long 
prevailed,  and  had  fo  great  an  influence  on  the 
practice  of  phyfick. 

Thefe  writers  have  d'efcribed  this  diftemoer,  thls 

.  .  .  r  ,  1  diftemper 

as  appearing  at  certain  times  or  the  moon,  com-  js  defcrib- 
ing  fometimes  at  the  new  moon  3  fometimes  ated  by 
the  full,  at  other  times  in  the  wane  of  the  wnters’ 
moon  ;  that  it  fometimes  returns  once  in  three 
months,  and  fometimes  once  in  two  months, 
and  in  fome  not  above  once  in  fix  months  3 
that  the  Eyes  look  fo  clear  when  the  diftemper 
abates,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  any  imper- 
fedtion  in  them.  But  thefe  obfervations  are 
very  liable  to  exception,  for  any  one  that  has 
the  leaft  knowlege  of  the  Eyes,  muft  needs 
fee,  that  when  the  diftemper  is  the  moft  abat¬ 
ed,  and  the  Eye  the  moft  clear,  it  ftill  fhews 
a  remarkable  weaknefs,  and  upon  full  trial, 
the  fight  will  be  found  defedtive.  Neither 

Y  4  could 
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could  I  perceive  that  the  Eyes  were  affeded  by 
any  of  the  moon’s  periods,  fo  as  not  to  vary, 
unlefs  by  meer  accident.  And  therefore,  thefe 
obfervations  are  neither  of  -great  ufe  to  the 

O 

knowlege  of  the  diftemper,  nor  to  lead  us  in¬ 
to  a  right  method  of  curing  it  when  it  happens. 
It  is  gene-  I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  fymp- 

forerun"6  *oms?  which  appear  in  the  Moon-eyed  Horfes, 
ner  ofCa- are,  forthe  moil  part  no  other  than  the  prog- 
tarads.  nofticks  of  breeding  Catara&s.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  generally  make  their  firft  appearance, 
when  a  Horfe  is  turned  five,  coming  fix,  at 
which  time  one  Eye  becomes  clouded,  and  the 
Eye-lids  fwoln,  and  very  often  fhut  up;  and 
for  the  moll  part  a  thin  vifeid  water  runs  from 
the  difeafed  Eye  down  the  Cheek,  which  is 
generally  more  or  lefs  in  proportion,  as  the 
Eye  and  Eye- lids  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs 
fwelled  and  inflamed ;  and  in  feme  conftitu-* 
tions,  the  inflammation  is  fo  great,  and  the 
humour  fo  fharp  and  corrofive,  that  it  fealds 
and  fetches  off  the  Flair,  wherever  it  comes. 
The  Vei  os  of  the  Temples,  and  under  the 
Eye,  along  the  fide  of  the  Nofe,  are  alfo  tur¬ 
gid  and  full ;  others  run  but  little,  and  the 
humour  not  very  fharp. 

This  diforder  is  apt  to  come  and  go,  till  the 
Catarafe  are  perfect  and  ripe,  and  then  all  pain 
and  anguifh,  and  the  forenefs  and  running  of 
the  Eyes  go  off  with  blindnefs,  when  the  Horfe 
is  between  feven  and  eight  years  old,  this  being 
about  the  time  when  mod  Horfes  are  fpread 
and  come  to  their  full  growth ;  fo  that  from 
its  firft  appearance  to  its  completion,  is  gene¬ 
's,  rally 
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rally  about  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  half, 
during  which  time,  fome  Horfes  have  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  diforder,  not  only  more  frequent 
than  others,  but  the  fymptoms  more  ftron-g  and 
violent.  In  fome  the  Eye  is  not  much  difturb- 
ed  above  a  week,  when  it  clears  up  again,  and 
returns  to  its  former  ftate.  In  fome  Horfes, 
the  Eye  continues  bad  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks.  In  others  a  month  or  longer,  before 
the  diforder  goes  off ;  and  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
turn,  fo  far  as  I  could  obferve  in  many  Horfes 
was  always  uncertain,  and  could  not  be  fixed 
to  any  period  of  the  moon,  as  many  have 
imagined,  being  fome  times  fooner,  fometimes 
later,  according  to  its  predominancy,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  treatment  a  Horfe  meets  with  from 
his  Farrier  and  keeper.  Some  have  their  re¬ 
turns  once  within  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
months  ;  fome  within  the  ipace  of  four,  and, 
with  the  greateft  care  and  pains,  the  diforder 
feldom  keeps  off  above  five  months  without  a 
relapfe. 

This  is  ufually  the  cafe  of  thofe  moon-blind 
Horfes,  that  have  their  Eye§  fcrongly  infefted 
with  a  hot  fharp  humour,  that  fhuts  them  up 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  moon-blindnefs,  which  is  alio 
the  forerunner  of  Cataradts,  where  no  humour 
or  weeping  attends  the  Eye.  It  is  never  flmt 
up  or  clofed,  as  in  the  cafe  above  defcribed, 
but  will  now  and  then  look  thick  and  troubled, 
at  which  times  the  Horfe  fees  little,  and  per¬ 
haps  nothing  diftindtly.  Elere  the  Eyes  always 
appear  funk  and  perilling,  though  the  Cataracts 

do 
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do  not  come  fo  foon  complete,  as  in  thofe  that 
are  full,  and  where  a  humour  is  predominant  ; 
nor  is  it  unufual  in  this  cafe  for  one  Eye  to  ef- 
cape,  whereby  a  Horfe  will  retain  fight  to 
guide  him,  fo  as  to  render  him  fit  for  common 
drudgery.  I  have  likewife  known  Horfes  breed 
Catarads,  fometimes  in  one  Eye,  lometimes 
in  both,  where  the  fymptoms  have  been  fo  fa- 
vourable,  as  neither  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
their  owners,  nor  by  others,  till  the  Catarads 
have  been  vifible.  But  upon  enquiry,  I  always 
found  thefe  Horfes  had  been  addided  to  flartle 
and  much  more  fometimes  than  others ;  and 
upon  examining  the  Eyes,  obferved  them  to  be 
funk  and  in  fome  meafure  perifhed. 
goms  The  caufes  of  this  diftemper  are  various,  and 
thoughts  when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  defed  in  the 
in  "The"  Eyes,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  hereditary  5  but  in  a 
caufe  of  Horfe  that  has  naturally  good  Eyes,  and  yet 
this  dii-  turns  moon-blind,  it  is  ufually  owing;  to  lick- 

nefs,  or  fome  other  malady,  that  has  terminat¬ 
ed  in  the  Eyes,  which  fometimes  happens  ; 
but  we  feldom  fee  Horfes  turn  moon-blind  and 
breed  Catarads,  but  where  the  Eyes  are 
naturally  in  fault.  Thefe  Eyes  are  for  the  molt 
part  faulty,  that  are  very  large  and  promi¬ 
nent,  or  very  flat,  fmall  and  funk  ;  both  which 
defeds  in  the  Eyes  of  Horfes  are  liable  to  blind- 
nefs,  though  they  differ  in  their  manner ;  and 
therefore  Colts,  that  have  large  Eyes,  that  run 
abroad,  and  always  feed  with  their  Heads 
downwards,  continually  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
hot  weather,  may  eaiily  con  trad  an  habitual 
weaknefs  in  their  Eyes.,  efpecially  as  the  blood 
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and  juices  of  all  young  animals  are  naturally  of 
a  vifcid  and  balfamick  contexture,  and  fo  may 
be  the  more  eaiily  retarded  in  the  veifels  of  the 
Eyes,  which  are  exquifitely  fine.  Thefe  things 
produce  weaknefs,  and  relaxation  in  the  Eyes 
and  this  ftill  encreafes  fo  long  as  the  Blood  ;s 
in  that  ftate,  which  we  may  reafonably  fuppoie 
to  continue  oil  a  ilorie  has  done  Ipreading,  and 
turned  foven,  for  then  the  Cataracts  generally 
grow  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Eyes  are  flat,  and  lye  deep  within  their  Or¬ 
bits,  the  furface  of  the  Eye  being  alfo  fattifh,  the 
rays  of  light  failing  directly  upon  the  pupil,  and 
thefe  not  being  fufficientlv  refracted,  as  on  thofe 
Eyes  thac  are  more  convex,  or  in  other  words 
on  Eyes  of  a  rounder  make,  mu  ft  needs  weaken 
the  Eye,  affect  the  optick  Nerve,  and  con- 
fequently  weaken  the  tone  of  the  Mufcles  •  and 
with  the  Cataracts  alfo  induce  the  fymptoms  of 
a  Gutta  Serena ,  and  this  may  be  the  reafon 
why  the  Eyes  perifh  and  decay  while  the  Ca¬ 
taracts  are  growing. 

Other  caufes  of  Cataracts  and  Moon-blind-  Sicknefs 
nefs,  are  Fevers,  fome  of  which  remarkably  in  Horfes 
affect  the  Eyes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  bilious 
kind,  when  the  Eyes  fwell  and  turn  yellow,  o/biind- 
and  that  fymptom  not  carefully  attended  to  in  nefs* 
the  cure.  Sometimes  inveterate  colds,  with  a 
Catarrh,  will  alfo  affect  the  Eyes,  and  fhut 
them  up  for  feveral  days,  and  thereby  induce 
weaknefs,  which  frequently  ends  in  Cataracts, 

The  Strangles,  when  imperfect,  when  they 
are  opened  and  the  matter  let  out  before 
they  ppme  to  maturity,  or  when  the  hu- 

'  mour 
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mour  is  repelled  by  improper  applications,  or 
o  her  ill  ufage,  will  alfo  caufe  a  weaknefs  in 
the  Eyes,  and  produce  the  fame  effecft.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  the  Eyes  of  Colts  and  young  Horfes 
are  affeded,  and  turn  moon-blind  in  breeding 
their  Teeth.  Horfes  that  peel  about  their 
Heads  fpring  and  fall,  if  the  humour  chances 
to  be  fuddenly  repelled,  it  is  apt  to  fall  upon 
their  Eyes,  and  turn  them  moon-blind.  But  in 
all  cafes  of  moon-blindnefs,  it  is  not  improbable 
there  may  be  fuch  a  conformation  of  the  Eyes 
of  fome  Horfes,  as  may  render  the  fame  acci¬ 
dents  dangerous  to  them  that  would  not  be  fo 
to  others. 

Thefigns.  The  figns  of  this  diftemper  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of  in  its  defcription,  viz, 
lwelling  and  inflammation  of  the  Eyes  alter¬ 
nately,  fometimes  one  Eye,  fometimes  the  other, 
with  a  running  of  a  thin  watery  ferum,  which 
is  often  fo  hot  and  fcalding,  as  to  fret  off  the 
Flair.  In  others  the  Eyes  run  but  little,  and 
fome  not  all,  but  look  deadifh,  funk,  and  pe- 
rifhing.  In  all  moon-blind  Horfes,  the  Eyes 
are  fometimes  tolerably  clear,  at  other  times 
thick  and  muddy,  of  a  wheyifh  colour,  or  a 
dufky  yellow  ;  and  when  this  happens,  a  moon- 
blind  Horfe  fees  very  little,  and  when  he  is 
brought  out  into  the  light,  he  takes  little  no¬ 
tice  of  any  perfon  or  object  that  is  near  him, 
but  always  looks  upwards,  with  his  Head 
raifed,  lifts  his  feet  high,  and  fets  them 

down  with  fear.  Tho’  in  this  diftemper  the 
humour  fhifts  from  one  Eye  to  another  by 

or 

turns. 
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turns,  and  at  feme  intervals  feems  to  go  off, 
yet  when  their  Eyes  are  at  their  heft,  they  look 
weak  and  with  a  deadnefs,  and  when  any  fuch 
Horfe  has  his  Head  held  up,  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Mufcles  and  the  whole  Eye  is  eaiily  perceived. 

When  this  difcemper  happens  to  Horfes  that 
have  large  full  Eyes,  refembling  thofe  of  a 
calf,  and  when  the  humour  continues  by  long 
periods,  and  the  returns  frequent,  there  is  great 
danger  of  blindnefs.  If  the  Eyes  be  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  fize,  wrell  formed,  and  the  periods  or 
returns  of  the  diftemper  fhort  ;  if  the  Horfe 
fees  perfectly  when  the  humour  goes  off,  and 
the  Eyes  in  thofe  intervals  look  clear,  the  Horfe 
may  recover.  When  the  humour  attacks  one 
Eye,  without  changing  to  the  other,  there  is 
alfo  hopes  of  a  cure,  at  leaf!:,  of  faving  one 
Eye 5  but  when  the  Eyes  looks  flat  and  depreff- 
ed,  and  decay  gradually,  it  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  blindnefs ;  for  in  this  cafe  the 
Nerves  and  Mufcles  of  the  Eyes  are  affeded, 
and  the  Catarads  always  grow  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  diftemper,  which  feems  to  be  compli¬ 
cated  with  a  Gutta  Serena  :  And  here  alfo,  as 
in  the  preceding  cafe,  when  the  diftemper 
feizes  only  one  Eye,  the  other  fometimes  may  be 
faved,  and  when  this  happens  the  remain¬ 
ing  Eye  generally  grows  ftronger  when  its  fel¬ 
low  is  gone.  But  when  the  diftemper  proceeds 
from  a  violent  cold,  as  fometimes  happens, 
wEereby  we  often  fee  the  Eyes  fwoln  and  quite 
£hut  up,  though  the  Horfe  may  be  threatned 
with  blindnefs  by  feveral  returns,  yet  by  good 
management  i:  may  fometimes  be  prevented.. 
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and  the  Eyes  recover,  and  likewife  when  the 
Eyes  are  darkened  with  a  yellow  cloud,  the 
diftemper  does  not  always  prove  incurable,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Eye  is  not  naturally  bad,  and  this 
fymptom  of  long  continuance.  In  all  cafes  of 
moon-biindnefs,  the  molt  promifing  figns  of  a 
recovery  are  when  the  attacks  come  more  fel- 
dom,  and  their  continuance  grows  fhorter  : 
When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  in  thofe 
Eyes  that  are  naturally  full  and  large,  abates. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Eyes,  that  look 
funk:  and  periflhing  grow  more  plump  and  full ; 
and  when  in  either,  the  Cor??ea  looks  clear  and 
tranfparent,  without  muddinefs,  and  the  Horfe 
looks  more  attentive  to  his  way,  and  goes  on 
without  much  fear  or  ftartling ;  all  thefe  are 
promifing  figns,  and  with  good  and  careful  ma¬ 
nagement  he  may  recover. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  moft  difficult 
part,  viz.  the  cure,  for  few  moon-blind  Horfes 
efcape;  and  when  it  is  hereditary,  when  the 
Eyes  are  naturally  defective,  I  ffiould  never  ad- 
vile  any  one  to  be  at  much  expence  and  trouble 
to  fave,  them,  for  fear  he  fhould  meet  with  a 
difappointment.  Yet  we  fometimes  fee  moon- 
blind  rioiles,  or  at  leaft  that  have  many  of  the 
mme  fymptoms,  recover  and  do  well,  even  be¬ 
yond  expectation. 

If  the  Eyes  are  large,  full,  fwoln,  and  in¬ 
flamed,  the  Horfe  fhould  be  bled  at  proper  in- 
tei  vals,  fometimes  in  the  IVeck,  and  fometimes 
backwaid,  to  make  revulfion.  Put  where  the 
Eyes  appear  funk  and  periffiing,  bleeding 
is  often  pernicious.  After  bleeding,  for  thole 
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that  are  full  and  run  a  thin  fharp  water,  make 
a  ftrong  tindture  of  Roles,  as  has  been  diredfc- 
ed  above,  viz.  Take  four  ounces  of  this  tine- 
ture,  dilfolve  in  it  half  a  dram  of  Sugar  of  Lead, 
and  wafh  the  Horfe’s  Eyes,  and  all  over  his 
Eye-lids,  with  a  piece  of  fpunge  or  a  clean 
rag,  twice  a  day.  It  the  matter  diged  and 
thicken,  which  ufually  happens  before  it  abates, 
add  to  the  whole  quantity  of  this  tindlure, 
about  two  drams  of  Honey,  which  will  dilfolve 
by  holding  the  phial  near  the  fire,  and  fhak- 
ing  it,  and  ufe  it  as  before.  At  the  fame  time 
if  the  parts  near  the  Eye  be  hot,  and  the  Veins 
over  the  Face  and  along  the  fide  of  his  Nofe, 
be  turgid  and  full,  bathe  thofe  parts  frequent¬ 
ly  with  the  bed  Vinegar,  Verjuice,  or  Vinegar 
of  Roles,  till  the  heat  and  running  of  the  Eye 
abates,  and  the  Veins  fink  and  grow  lefs  appa¬ 
rent,  and  alfo  till  the  Eye  begins  to  look  clear ; 
in  the  mean  time  fome  few  lenient  mild  purges 
.:hay  be  adminidered,  as  the  following. 


3»%  I* 
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F ake  Lenitive  Electuary  and  Cream,  of  Tartar,  Proper 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  Syrup  of  the  Juice  fcourinS3 
or  Buckthorn  Berries,  two  ounces  5  mix  blind  °°P 
thefe  with  white  Wine  and  Water,  warm’d, 
about  a  pint,  and  give  it  fading  :  Or  this, 

fake  Lenitive  Eledtuary  and  Cream  of  Tartar,, 
of  each  four  ounces,  as  in  the  preceding  > 
Glauber  s  purging  Salts,  three  ounces ;  the 
folutive  Syrup  of  Rofes,  two  ounces ;  to  be 
mixed  with  white  Wine  and  Water,  or  with 
warm  Water  Gruel 
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Either  of  thefe  may  be  given  to  moon-blind 
Horfes.  The  latter  is  rather  the  more  mild 
and  cooling,  and  exceeding  proper,  ifthe.Horfe 
be  fat  and  full  of  Blood,  and  will  work  fd 
gently,  that  it  may  be  repeated  twice  a  weak 
till  the  Eye  becomes  clear  and  attains’  its  ufual 
brightnefs. 

The  Horfe  fhould  have  fome  feeds  of  fcalded 
bran  while  thefe  lenitives  are  given  him,  and 
he  may  have  moderate  exercil'e,  or  may  be 
made  ufe  of  in  any  kind  of  eafy  bufinefs ;  for 
thefe  draughts,  for  the  moft  part,  work  off 
in  about  two  hours.  But  as  the  Blood  in  all 
thefe  cafes  is  generally  fizy,  and  as  this  difpofes 
young  Horfes  to  frequent  returns  of  the  d  i  lie  na¬ 
pe  r,  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  adminiller  fuch 
things  as  may  attenuate  the  juices  and  preferve 
them  in  a  more  fluid  ftate.  Thefe  are  called 
alteratives,  becaufe  their  property  is  gradually 
to  alter  the  ftate  of  the  Blood.  The  following 
1  have  often  made  ufe  of,  in  this  and  many  other 
cafes,  with  very  great  fuccefs. 


A  mild 

purge 
where  the 
Eyes  are 
weak. 


Take  the  fineft  fuccotrine  Aloes,  half  an  ounce ; 
or  fix  drams  3  Cream  of  Tartar,  half  an 
ounce  3  frefh  jaliap,  in  fine  powder,  and 
Salt  of  Tartar,  of  each  one  dram  ;  make  into 
a  Ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oil  of 
Amber,  and  roll  it  in  Liquorice  Powder. 


One  of  thefe  may  be  given  every  week,  in 
the  manner  of  a  common  purge,  with  fcalded 
bran,  and  his  water  milk  warm.  The  firffc 
day  it  will  work  plentifully  by  urine,  and  the 
day  following  both  ways  5  but  no  more  than 

juft 
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juft  to  empty  his  Guts,  unlefs  when  there  is  a 
foulnefs  by  reafon  of  a  redundant  Dime  and 
greafe.  In  which  cafe  I  have  often  known  one 
of  thefe  weak  purges  work  powerfully  two  or 
three  days,  without  the  leaft  diminution  of  the 
Horfe’s  ftrength,  or  lofs  of  flefh.  Thefe  alte¬ 
rative  purges  fhould  be  continued  for  a  month 
or  fix  weeks,  and  after  omitting  another  month 
to  begin  again,  in  all  which  time  the  Horfe 
may  be  kept  in  any  common  bufinefs,  except 
hunting,  journey-riding,  or  other  very  laborious 
exercife. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  purges,  I  ftiould 
chufe  to  give  him  an  ounce  of  crude  Antimony 
every  day,  made  into  a  fine  impalpable  powder, 
in  one  of  his  feeds,  which  may  be  continued 
for  three  months  or  longer.  But  if  the  Horfe  iterative 
be  of  value,  inftead  of  crude  Antimonv,  he  ?ow<?ers 
may  have  powders  compounded  with  native  Eyes. 
Cinabar,  or  Cinabar  of  Antimony  and  Gum 
Guiacum,  equal  parts,  giving  him  an  ounce 
every  day,  till  he  has  taken  two  or  three  pounds, 
and  after  an  interval  of  about  three  months,  to 
’proceed  in  the  fame  method  til!  the  Eyes  look 
Hr  on  g  and  clear,  and  that  the  Horfe  fhews  no 
iigns  of  blindnefs,  or  any  defeeft  in  his  fight  or 
weaknefs  in  his  Eyes.  Several  gentlemen  have 
by  my  advice  followed  this  method  with  good 
fuccefs,  where  the  Eyes  have  been  full  and  no 
ways  perifhed.  A  pound  of  Guiacum  Wood,  I?ecoc‘ 
boiled  in  three  gallons  of  water,  to  two,  is  a 
cheap  remedy,  and  may  be  profitably  admini-  purpofe. 
ftered  to  Horfes  of  fmall  value.  It  promotes 
perfpiration,  dries  iuperflubus  humidity,  and 

Vol.  I.  Z  ftrength- 
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ftrengthens  the  iolids  when  relaxed,  fweetens  the 
Blood,  and  may  be  given  a  quart  or  two  every 
day,  in  a  Florfe’s  water,  and  will  have  a  good 
effed  to  prevent  moon-blindnefs  where  it  is 
not  hereditary,  proceeding  from  a  natural  de- 
fed:  in  the  Eye. 

The  Cure,  gut  w^en  the  Eyes  are  funk  and  periftiin£, 

Eyes  are  and  the  Eye-brows  are  pinched  at  their  inner 
funk  and  corners  next  the  nofe  ;  when  there  is  little  or 
perifl-ung.  inflammation  or  running,  except  a  more 
than  ordinary  moifture  in  the  Carwicle ,  or  Haw 
of  the  Eye,  or  where  there  is  no  moifture  at 
all,  as  we  often  find  in  many  moon-blind 
Horles :  wherever  thefe  fymptoms  are,  a  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  is  required  different  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  For  as  we  fuppofe  here  the  Nerves 
of  the  Eyes  to  be  affeded,  and  the  fupplies  of 
the  arterial  Blood  by  that  means  denied  ;  there¬ 
fore  wherever  the  fault  may  be,  whether  ori¬ 
ginally  in  the  Blood  or  in  the  Nerves,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  in  either  cafe,  to  adminifter  fuch  things 
as  not  only  attenuate  the  Blood,  but  may 
caufe  a  greater  derivation  thereof  to  the  Eye  : 
fo  that  the  moft  likely  way  to  fucceed  is  by  the 
proper  ufe  of  mercurials,  and  thefe  fuch  as  are 
the  moft  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  fafe.  But  firft  of  all  let  the  Horfe  have 
the  laft  mentioned  purge  given  him  by  way  of 
preparation,  and  when  the  operation  is  over, 
which  will  be  mild  and  gentle,  the  following 
ball  may  fucceed. 

Take  Merciirins  Dulcis  that  has  been  often  fub- 
limed  and  dulcify’d,  two  drams  ,  make  it 
into  a  fmall  ball,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Conferve  of  red  Rofes  and  Wheat  Flour. 
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Let  this  ball  be  given  early  in  the  morning 
falling,  and  tie  up  the  Horfe  from  eating  two  or 
three  hours  after  it,  then  let  him  have  a  feed  of 
fcalded  bran,  with  warm  water  or  warm  gruel 
to  drink,  which  regimen  ought  to  be  continued 
fo  long  as  beis  under  this  courfe  of  mercurial  and 
purging  phylick;  cold  water  or  other  cold  drink¬ 
ables,  being  fomewhat  unfafe  at  fuch  a  time. 
The  mercurial  ball  may  be  repeated  every 
other  day,  in  the  morning,  till  the  Horfe  has 
taKen  three  or  four.  It  his  IVlouth  grows 
tender,  which  may  poflibly  happen,  if  he  be 
not  of  a  pretty  ftrong  conftitution,  he  mull  be 
fed  witn  water-gruel  for  two  or  three  days, 
till  that  fymptom  wears  off.  At  the  fame  time 
the  purge  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  and 
the  following  eye-water  applied  outwardly  to 
both  his  Eyes,  if  botn  be  weak  and  difordered. 


Take  Crude  Sal  Armoniack ,  cleaned  from  the°utfarcl 
black  fcurf  that  is  ufual  on  the  outfide  of^fo'r 
the  cakes,  two  drams  5  didolve  it  in  a  pintmooneyes 
of  warm  Water  or  Role  Tinfture ;  and  addtrhaf  aie 
to  it  a  gill  of  Spirit  of  Wine  or  the  bell 
Brandy,  lhaking  them  together  in  a  fmall 
quart  bottle. 


The  Eyes  may  be  bathed  all  over  with 
this  mixture,  twice  a  day,  or  it  may  be  ufed 
in  the  manner  of  a  fomentation,  by  wringing 
cloths  our  of  it,  and  applying  them  warm  over 
the  Eyes.  This  will  aft  as  a  Itimulus,  and 
may  alio  help  to  thin  and  rarify  the  gummy 
juices,  and  bring  new  fupplies  of  nouriihment, 
to  the  perilhing  Eyes.  At  firft  it  may  caufe 
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a  little  fmarting,  but  after  ufing  it  a  day  or  two 
that  iymptom  goes  off,  and  if  the  Eyes  grow 
more  plump  and  full,  there  will  be  hopes  of 
a  recovery,  at  leaft  of  faving  one  eye  ;  and 
therefore  the  heft  way  upon  this  profpedt  is  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  method,  after  a  month’s 
interval,  and  fo  on,  as  you  find  encouragement; 
and  in  all  thefe  intervals  I  fhould  recommend 
the  ufe  of  the  above  prefcribed  powders  in  the 
Horfe’s  feeds,  or  the  decoction  of  Guiacum  in 
his  water,  or  the  decodtion  may  in  this  cafe  be 
made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  pound  of  Guiacum  fhavings,  that  are 
fulled:  of  the  Gum,  which  are  generally  of 
an  olive  green  colour;  boil  them  in  three 
gallons  of  clear  forge  Water  to  two,  and 
give  a  quart  every  day  in  the  Horfe’s  water. 

If  a  cloudy  yellownefs  appears  through  the 
Cornea ,  which  is  ufual  when  the  difiemper 
proceeds  from  the  Yellows,  half  a  pound  of 
Turmerick  bruifed,  and  four  ounces  of  Rha- 
ponticum,  with  the  other  things  prefcribed  for 
the  cure  of  that  difiemper,  may  he  added. 
And  where  the  forge  water  cannot  be  procured 
clean,  the  fame  thing  may  be  effefted  by 
quenching  hot  heaters  in  the  w&ter  till  it  is  of 
a  blackifh  colour.  Or  a  pound  of  old  rufty 
iron  may  be  boiled  in  the  decodlion.  The  iron 
will  warm  and  invigorate  the  Blood,  render  it 
more  thin  and  fluid,  fo  as  it  may  circulate  with 
more  facility  and  eafe  thro’  the  fmall  capillary 
arteries  of  the  Eyes.  Or  a  pound  of  crude  An¬ 
timony  may  be  tied  in  a  bag  and  boiled  in  the 

decodtion ; 
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decoction ;  either  the  Iron  or  Antimony  may 
be  of  fervice,  where  the  Eyes  are  funk  and  pe¬ 
riling;  the  firft  from  its  invigorating  warmth, 
and  the  latter  from  its  healing  fulphurs,  in  cafes 
where  the  Horfe  abounds  with  fharp  humours 
that  fhew  themfelves  in  breakings  out  about  the 
Head  and  Neck,  which  is  not  unufual  in  this 
kind  of  moon-blindnefs. 

As  to  the  other  helps  made  ufe  of  in  the 
cure  of  this  diftemper,  we  find  nothing  fo  com¬ 
mon  as  ro welling  ;  and  I  have  often,  myfelfi 
complied  with  this  method,  which  however  I 
think  is  of  little  ufe,  but  where  the  Eyes  are 
fwoln  and  inflamed.  In  this  cafe  I  have  fome- 
times  ordered  a  fucceffion  of  rowels,  at  the 
critical  returns  of  the  diftemper,  viz,  under  the 
Jaws,  in  the  Temples,  in  the  Bread,  and  one 
on  either  fide  of  the  Navel,  and  at  the  defire 
of  the  owners,  and  in  compliance  with  cuftom, 

I  have  caufed  rowels  to  be  placed  near  the  Tail, 
to  make  revulfion  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes,  1  have 
known  a  running  at  the  Heels  do  more  fervice 
than  them  all,  though  in  no  refpeht  to  prevent 
olindnefs;  for  as  foon  as  thefe  drains  are  dried 
up,  the  fymptoms  generally  return  with  greater 
force  than  before. 

Some  take  up  the  Eye- Veins  to  prevent  ^  ?rrat 
olindnefs,  but  without  diftinbtion,  whether  the  miftakem 
Eyes  are  full  with  redundant  humours,  or  funk  rfk!"g"P 
tnd  perifhing.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  taking  Veins. 

the  Veins  may  pofiibly  be  of  fervice,  be- 
:aufe  by  that  means  the  Eyes  may  be  better 
ttipplied  with  its  proper  nutritive  juices  ;  but 
his  too  is  uncertain,  becaufe  the  fault  may  be 
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in  the  Nerves,  or  the  diftemper  may  proceed 
from  fome  original  configuration  of  the  Eye, 
which  may  be  defedtive,  and  then  fuch  opera¬ 
tions  are  like  to  prove  fruitlefs.  But  the  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  Veins  where  the  Eyes  are  full,  muft 
for  the  raoft  part  prove  hurtful,  by  cutting  off 
the  channels  which  fhould  convey  the  blood 
and  juices  from  thence  in  the  courfe  of  circu¬ 
lation,  and  confequently  increafe  the  diftemper, 
inftead  of  abating  it.  In  this  cafe,  the  taking  up 
the  Arteries  might  be  of  fome  fervice;  but  I  fear 
fuch  an  operation  would  be  too  difficult  for  our 
farriers  to  undertake,  and  in  the  end  might 
perhaps  be  uncertain. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  Haw  is  another  ope- 
the* Haw?  ration  ufually  performed  on  moon-blind  Horfes. 
The  Haw  is  a  fwelling  and  fpunginefs  of  the 
Caruncle  or  flefhy  fubftance  in  the  inner  corner 
of  the  Eye,  next  the  Nofe,  and  when  this  is 
foaked  with  too  much  moifture  and  humidity, 
it  fwells  and  turns  fpungy,  fornewhat  relem- 
bling  the  Fijlula  Lachrymalis ,  or  elfe  what  is 
called  the  Albugo  and  Pterigium ,  in  the  human 
Eve.  The  Membrane  to  which  it  adheres. 

j  1 

alfo  grows  thick,  and  fpreads  itfelf  fo  as  to 
cover  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Eye,  but 
feldom  reaches  fo  far  as  to  cover  any  part  of 
the  Pupil.  The  ligament  that  runs  along  the 
verge  of  this  Membrane  becomes  horny  or 
like  a  Cartilage ,  and  when  it  arifes  to  this 
itate,  it  binds  and  comprefies  the  Eye-ball  like 
a  hoop,  and  by  its  continual  prefiure  ca lifts 
con  dan  t  pain,  and  increafes  allthofebad  fymp- 
toms  that  are  the  fore-runners  of  blindnefs. 

s 
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Haws  grow  fometimes  in  Eyes  that  are  not 
naturally  bad,  after  cold  and  furfeits ;  but  moon- 
blind  Horfes  indeed  are  feldom  without  them  ; 
and  wherever  this  fymptom  appears,  that  the 
Haws  grows  large  and  fpungy,  and  derive  a 
drain  of  humours  upon  the  Eye,  the  opera¬ 
tion  becomes  neceffary,  and  is  performed  by 
taking  hold  of  the  Membrane  with  a  fmall 
hook,  fuch  as  the  furgeons  life  in  their  direc¬ 
tions,  and  cutting  oft  fo  much  of  the  Caruncle 
as  looks  moift  and  fpungy,  with  part  of  the 
Membrane  and  Griftle  that  make  a  preffure  on 
the  Eye.  When  this  operation  is  well  perform¬ 
ed,  it  does  great  fervice,  and  often  recovers 
Horfes  that  are  not  fubjedt  to  Cataradts ;  and 
even  in  this  cafe  it  makes  the  Eyes  look  fome- 
what  better,  and  helps  to  protradt  the  blind- 
nefs,  but  will  not  prevent  it  when  it  is  heredi¬ 
tary.  This  is  an  eafy  operation,  and  what  al- 
moffc  every  farrier  pretends  to,  but  the  farriers 
are  apt  to  cut  off  too  much  of  this  fubftance, 
and  by  that  means  weaken  the  Eye,  and  help 
on  the  blindnefs,  inftead  of  preventing  it.  The 
proper  application,  after  cutting  out  the  Haw, 
is  Honey  ofRofes,  or  rather  Tindture  ofRofes, 
with  a  little  Honey  diffolved  in  it.  But  if  the 
Eye  continue  ftill  to  abound  with  moifture, 
after  the  Haw  is  extirpated,  and  threatens  frefh 
Fungus’s,  the  cafe  may  be  deemed  bad  ;  and 
then  it  will  be  neceffary  to  blow  into  it  a  fmall 
quantity  of  burnt  Alum  and  fineLoaf  Sugar,  equal 
parts,  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  one  part  of  white 
Vitriol,  and  two  parts  of  Sugar,  and  infome  cafes 
it  may  be  touched  with  the  blue  Vitriol  Stone, 
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or  the  Lunar  cauftick ;  but  thefe  violent  fymp- 
toms  feldom  happen,  and  when  they  do  we 
may  fuppofe  the  Blood  to  have  a  very  bad  dif- 
polition ;  fo  that  it  will  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  attempt  a  cure,  confidering  both  the  length 
of  time  and  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs. 

In  differing  the  Eyes  of  moon-blind  Horfes, 
I  have  obferved  that  their  blindnefs  gendrally 
proceeds  from  Cataradfs,  from  a  diftempe  nature 
of  the  cryftalline  humour,  though  the  other 
parts  of  the  Eyes  are  alfo  affedted,  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally.  I  have  taken  notice  above, 
that  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  Eyes 
in  thofe  that  are  large  and  full,  is  attended  with 
a  rheum,  which  is  fometimes  fo  hot  that  it 
fcalds  the  Cheeks  and  frets  off  the  hair  ;  yet  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  it  never  abrades  the  Cor¬ 
nea ,  nor  raifes  little  tumours  upon  it,  as  the 
Opthalmia  and  other  inflammations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  Eye,  which  1  imagine  to  be  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fhort  duration  of  this  fymptom  on  the 
Eyes  of  moon-blind  Horfes.  For  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Eye  the  inflammation  and  weeping  in  an 
Opthalmia  and  blood -(hot  Eyes,  is  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  fcrophulous  difpofition,  and  conti¬ 
nues  far  a  long  time;  but  in  moon-eyed 
Horfes  being  periodical,  its  continuance  is  but 
fhort,  and  the  running  leaves  their  Eyes  as  the 
other  fymptoms  abate ;  fo  that  what  damage 
happens  to  the  Cornea  in  fo  Abort  a  fpace  is  ge¬ 
nerally  repaired  before  another  return  of  the 
diforder  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  where  the  Eyes  are 
dry  and  perifhing,  they  are  never  expofed  to 
any  fuch  accident.  This  1  have  mentioned, 
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becaufe  the  Cornea  in  all  moon-blind  Horfes, 
both  thofe  that  are  full-eyed  and  thofe  that  are 
flat  and  funk,  for  the  molt  part  appears  found 
and  tranfparent,  after  the  fight  is  quite  gone. 
In  the  latter,  the  watery  humour  appears  ab 
mo  ft  totally  exhaufted,  but  in  the  former,  its 
quantity  is  rather  increafed,  but  much  more 
vifcid,  glary,  and  troubled,  than  in  an  Eye 
that  is  perfectly  found.  In  all  thofe  Eyes  I 
have  examined,  the  cryftaline  humour  had  loft 
its  folidity  and  tranfparency,  and  a  white  fila¬ 
mentous  thready  fubftance  was  derived  from 
feveral  parts  of  its  furface,  and  hanging  down 
like  a  fringe  made  up  of  fine  white  threads, 
filled  a  good  part  of  the  fpace  between  it  and 
the  Cornea ,  fo  as  to  obftrudt  the  ravs  of  light, 

7  j  D  J 

and  caufe  blindnefs.  And  when  we  view  a 
Horfe’s  Eye  that  is  gone  blind  with  a  Cataradt, 
the  Cataracts  appear  through  the  Cornea,  like 
a  large  pearl  in  the  Papilla  or  fight  of  the  Eye. 
And  in  thofe  Cataracts  that  are  variegated  with 
brown,  black  or  greenifh  fpots,  as  fome  are,  I 
have  obferved  the  Ligamentum  Ciliare ,  the  Irisy 
and  fometimes  the  Uvea ,  affedted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  cryftaline  humour,  with  little 
brufhes  or  threads  of  brown,  black,  or  green, 
mixed  with  or  fpreading  over  the  Cataradt  of 
the  chryftaline  humour.  From  all  which  it 
appears,  that  in  moon- blindnefs,  the  cryftaline 
humour  is  not  the  only  part  affedted,  but  the 
other  humours  and  coats  of  the  Eye  become 
alfo  difeafed,  and  the  Mufcles  relaxed  and  weak- 
ned,  which  renders  the  cure  always  difficult, 
and  for  the  mofl  part  impradticable. 
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Gutta  Serena. 

A  Gutta  Serena  is  that  kind  of  blindnefs 
where  the  Eye  looks  clear  ana  tranfpareht, 
without  any  vifible  blemifh  or  defedt. 

This  may  proceed  from  any  thing  that  ob- 
ftrudts  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries  and  other 
veffels  of  the  Eyes,  cauling  a  preffure  on  the 
optick  Nerves,  which  in  a  Gutta  Serena  are 
generally  found  to  be  perifhed  and  decayed. 

The  caufe  is  fome times  from  an  ill  ftate  of 
the  Blood,  when  it  happens  to  be  extremely 
vifcid,  or  perhaps  when  it  is  poor  and  vapid, 
whereby  the  Nerves  become  affedted,  as  in 
many  lethargick  and  paralytick  cafes,  which  in 
the  human  body  fometimes  produces  a  Gutta 
A  Gutta  Serena.  This  diftemper  of  the  Eyes  is  alio 

cLfcnbed.  caufed  by  blows  or  wounds  on  the  Head,  and 
by  feveral  other  accidents  ;  but  Horfes  are  fel- 
dom  fubjedt  to  it,  and  I  have  not  feen  above 
two  or  three  Horfes  blind  with  a  Gutta  Serena , 
unlefs  where  it  may  be  complicated  with  a  Ca- 
taradl,  and  thofe  Horfes  were  of  the  draught 
kind,  and  probably  their  blindnefs  was  caufed 
by  hard  draining  in  their  work,  before  they  had 
arrived  to  jfufficient  ftrength  for  labour, 
i  hefigns.  -yi'ie  fig  ns  of  a  Gutta  Serena  in  a  Horfe,  are 
thefe.  He  always  appears  when  any  one  hap¬ 
pens  to  handle  him  as  if  he  was  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  fhy  about  the  Head,  efpecially  to 
ftrangers  5  for  blind  Horfes  can  diftihguifh 
ftrangers  from  thofe  that  look  after  them  and 
feed  them,  by  the  voice  and  other  tokens. 

When 
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When  he  is  brought  out  into  the  light,  he  often 
pricks  up  or  moves  his  Ears,  raifes  his  Head 
high,  as  a  Horfe  when  he  looks  upwards  to 
the  light,  of  which  he  may  for  a  long  time 
have  fome  little  glimmering.  When  he  moves 
he  alfo  lifts  up  his  Feet  exceeding  high,  and 
fets  them  down  with  fear,  not  feeing  the 
ground  nor  any  objeds  round  him  ;  and  if  his 
Face  is  turned  to  a  wall  when  the  diftemper  is 
compleat,  he  will  run  again!!  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  no  other  defed  can  be  feen  in  the  Eyes, 
than  that  they  are  in  a  great  meal ure  immovea¬ 
ble,  and  keep  one  diredion,  other  wife  they 
look  clear  and  without  blemifh.  Another 
thing  to  be  obferved  in  a  Gutta  Serena  is,  that 
it  generally  feizes  both  Eyes  at  once. 

This  fort  of  blindnefs  is  in  a  great  meafure 
incurable,  unlefs  a  Horfe  be  young,  and  when 
it  is  difcovered  in  time  5  for  as  no  defed  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  Eyes,  it  may  go  on  and  not 
be  found  out  till  it  is  too  late  for  any  thing  to 
be  done.  It  may  be  fometimes  cured  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  Staggers,  as  in  the  inftances 
I  have  related,  of  a  Troop-Horfe  that  conti¬ 
nued  three  months  after  his  cure  of  that  diftem¬ 
per  flone-blind,  without  any  vifible  defed  of 
his  Eyes,  and  afterwards  came  gradually  to  his 
fight.  Butthefe  inftances  are  few,  andfeidom 
to  be  met  with.  And  where  a  cure  is  attempt¬ 
ed  it  muft  be  performed  chiefly  with  mercurial 
medicines,  fuch  as  Calomel,  Cinabar  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  native  Cinabar,  mild  purges,  at  proper 
intervals,  and  rowels ;  but  bleeding  is  often 
hurtful,  and  fhould  be  taken  only  in  very  fniall 

quantities, 
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quantities,  except  in  plethorick  conftitutions, 
that  abound  very  much  with  Blood  3  in  fuch  a 
cafe  bleeding  freely  may  be  of  ufe,  as  it  may 
leffen  the  quantity  of  the  Blood,  in  the  fmall 
Arteries,  which  by  their  continual  plenitude 
and  prefliire,  may  in  time  deftroy  the  proper 
functions  of  thofe  Nerves  that  are  diftributed 
to  the  Eyes. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  Fever  s. 


Definition 
of  a  Fever, 
with  the 
various 
Limes  of 
Fevers. 


A  LL  Fevers  con  lift  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
^  ^  degree  cf  motion  in  the  Blood,  attended 
with  a  preternatural  heat,  and  in  fome  with 
inflammation  and  burning.  Some  Fevers  are 
more  Ample,  and  others  more  complicated. 
In  fome  the  Fever  riles  and  falls,  being  higher 
atone  time  than  another 3  and  fome  Fevers 
are  periodical,  and  come  only  at  a  certain  time, 
even  to  an  hour  or  to  a  minute,  once  or  oftner 
a  day,  once  in  two  days,  and  fometimes  once  in 
three  days  3  and  as  loon  as  thefe  periods  are 
over,  the  Fever  generally  goes  entirely  off,  till 
its  ufual  time  of  return,  which  by  continuance, 
becomes  habitual.  All  thefe  periodical  Fevers 
are  called  Intermittents  3  but  thefe  feldom  hap- 
pen  to  Horfes.  And  the  other  Fevers,  whe¬ 
ther  they  he  more  or  lefs  compounded,  viz. 
whether  they  are  Ample,  inflammatory,  ma¬ 
lignant,  putrid,  or  peftilential  3  whether  they 
rile  higher  or  lower,  or  have  any  other  varia¬ 
tions  3  yet  if  the  Fever  does-  not  totally  go  off, 
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but  remains  in  fome  degree,  fuch  are  ufually 
termed  continued  Fevers,  as  confiding  only  of 
one  period.  Almoft  all  fymptomatick  Fevers, 
which  arife  from  accidents  of  any  kind,  or 
from  the  difeafes  of  particular  parts,  generally 
conftitute  Fevers  of  the  continued  kind,  and 
always  remain  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree, 
until  the  caufe  by  which  they  are  produced  is 
removed. 


Of  a  Simple  continued  Fever. 

Simple  continued  Fever,  as  has  been  oh-  £  ^mP!e 

r  1  r  r%  •  1  *  •  dc-* 

ierved,  coniilts  in  a  more  than  ordinary  {Crhsdn 
rarefadion  of  the  Blood,  with  an  increafe  of 
its  motion,  and  where  there  are  few  or  nolymp- 
toms  of  any  other  difeafe,  in  which  we  fup- 
pofe  the  Blood  to  be  little,  if  at  all  vitiated, 
the  principal  Vifcera  found,  and  no  ways  hurt 
or  injured  by  any  previous  accident,  or  con- 
comitant  difeafe  ;  and  admits  but  of  one  fingle 
period,  having  no  in  ter  millions,  as  fome  other 
kinds  of  Fevers,  where  the  hate  of  the  Blood 
is  changed  or  altered. 

This  Fever  feems  to  be  very  frequent  in 
hotter  climates,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  m  forae 
Signior  Ruini ,  Soleyfell ,  and  other  foreign  au-  *<»- 
thors  $  and  I  have  frequently  met  with  it  among  0 
our  own  Horfes,  in  the  fummer  efpecially,when 
the  weather  has  been  hot  and  fultry,  and  the 
.air  much  ratified.  However,  a  Ample  Fever 
is  feldom  dangerous,  but  when  ill-managed  by 

the 
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the  ignorant  practitioners,  who  by  improper  ap¬ 
plications  often  change  Ample  Fevers  into  thofe 
of  the  complicated  kind. 

The caufe  Simple  Fevers  may  proceed  from  any  caufe 

Fever^  *ends  to  rarefy  a  Horfe’s  Blood  too  much, 
as  working  or  travelling  in  very  hot  weather  > 
fometimes  from  a  diet  too  hot  and  ratifying,  as 
too  many  oats,  and  perhaps  fome  kinds  of 
hay  and  grafs  may  have  the  fame  effect ;  it 
may  alfo  proceed  from  a  particular  temperament 
and  difpofltion  of  the  air,  which  I  imagine  to 
be  as  frequently  the  cafe  as  any  other  ;  for  I 
have  known  feveral  Horfes  in  this  Fever,  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  different  places,  where  no 
other  vifible  caufe  could  be  affigned  for  it. 

The  figns  The  figns  ate  fome  of  them  in  common 
anl  with  moli  other  Fevers,  as  reftlefnefs,  beating 
at  the  Flanks,  the  Eyes  red  and  inflamed,  the 
Tongue  parched  and  dry,  by  an  increafed  per- 
fpiration.  As  in  complicated  Fevers  Horfes 
often  look  dull,  heavy,  and  liftleis ;  in  this,  a 
Horfe  generally  looks  lively,  moves  his  Ears 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  is  very  attentive 
to  any  noife,  but  lofes  his  appetite,  and  fome¬ 
times  fo  far  that  he  eats  nothing  at  all  for  a  day 
or  two,  ranges'  from  one  end  of  his  rack  to 
the  other,  and  nibbles  at  his  hay,  pulling  it 
out  without  chewing  it,  as  if  he  was  curious 
and  dainty  he  generally  fmells  at  clean  litter, 
and  begins  to  eat  ftraw  before  he  can  relifh  his 
hay.  As  in  other  Fevers,  where  the  Blood  is 
vitiated,  or  where  the  principal  Vifcera  are  af- 
fefted,  the  Ears  and  Feet  generally  feel  cold,  or 
alternately  cold  and  hot :  in  this  the  Ears  and 
,  .  Feet 
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Feet  are  commonly  of  an  equal  warmth  with 
his  other  parts,  which  are  generally  hotter  than 
ordinary,  though  not  parched  and  dry,  as  in 
feme  inflammatory  difeafes.  Me  dungs  pretty 
freely,  but  not  mpeh,  and  that  is  ufually  hard 
and  in  fmall  balls,  but  feldorn  greafy ;  he  has 
fometimes  difficulty  in  ftaling,  and  his  urine 
high-coloured  ;  he  feems  to  third,  but  drinks 
little  at  a  time  and  often  ;  which  I  take  to  be 
owing  to  the  diftention  of  his  Lungs  and  Mid¬ 
riff,  for  that  caufes  him  to  be  ffiort- breathed, 
and  hinders  him  from  drawing  down  large 
draughts. 

The  firft  thin  g  in  order  to  a  cure,  is  to  bleed  TheCur* 
to  the  quantity  of  three  pints  or  more,  if  the 
Horfe  be  naturally  ftrong  and  in  good  cafe. 

After  bleeding  give  the  following  drench. 

Take  chamomile  flowers  ;  fage  and  baum,  of 
each  half  a  handful;  liquorice  root  cut  into 
thin  dices,  half  an  ounce  ;  lal  prunellas,  or 
nitre,  two  ounces.  Infufe  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  in  the  manner  of  tea  ;  when  it 
is  almoA  cold  pour  off  the  infulion,  and 
fweeten  with  honey  ;  but  thofe  who  will 
be  at  the  expence  may  fweeten  this  in- 
fufion  with  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of  le¬ 
mons,  or  fqueeze  a  lemon  into  it,  which 
will  make  it  both  cooling  and  grateful; 
three  hornfuls  may  be  given  four  times  a 
day. 

As  all  cooling  applications  are  proper  here,  The  man. 
therefore  his  diet  fhould  be  fealded  or  raoiften-  ner  of' 
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ed  bran;  his  feeds  fhould  be  but  fmall,  for  when 
given  in  fmall  portions,  it  does  not  clog  a 
Horfe,  as  when  it  is  heaped  on  him  in  large 
quantities,  for  this  always  makes  a  Horfe  take  a 
diflike  to  a  moift  diet,  which  is  a  great  lofs,  be- 
caufe  thebran  keeps  him  open,  and  therefore  halt 
a  quartern  three 'or  four  times  a  day  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  until  he  comes  to  a  better  appetite ; 
and  if  he  refufes  fcalded  bran,  let  him  have 
raw  bran  fprinkled  writh  water.  It  is  alfo  ne~ 
ceflary  to  pick  out  the  firieft  and  fweeteft  hay, 
which  ought  to  be  put  down  into  his  rack  by 
jingle  handfuls,  and  renewed  pretty  often,  that 
being  the  likeiieft  way  to  provoke  a  lick  Horfe 
to  eat.  This  is  fufficiently  known  to  every 
knowing  ftable-man,  and  I  have  only  mention¬ 
ed  it,  becaufe  through  negligence  or  lazinefs  it  is 
fometimes  but  ill  pradtifed;  and  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  in  this  Fever,  that  the  firft 
thing  a  Horfe  craves  to  eat  is  hay,  wherein  he 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  indulged,  for  he  will 
pick  hay  feveral  days  before  he  will  touch  any 
thing  elfe.  It  is  alfo  a  good  way  to  feed  a  fick 
Horfe  now  and  then  by  the  hand,  for  many 
familiar  Horfes  love  to  be  fed  that  way,  when 
they  find  it  uneafy  for  them  to  be  continually 
reaching  their  Heads  up  to  the  rack  ;  this  me¬ 
thod  often  entices  them  to  eat  as  much  as  may 
be  neceffary  for  them,  while  the  Fever  is  ftrong 
upon  them,  for  lowncfs  contributes  a  great  deal 
toward  the  removal  of  luch  diftempers  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  over  rarefadtion  of  the  Blood  ;  and 
it  is  obfervable  in  thefe  cafes,  that  a  Horfe  fcl- 
dom  recovers,  till  he  lofes  his  flefli :  his  water- 

needs 
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needs  not  be  much  warmed,  but  itffhould  be 
given  pretty  often,  and  in  fmall  quantities  ;  for 
while  the  Blood-veffels  of  the  Lungs,  Midriff, 
and  other  parts  that  ferve  to  refpiration,  are 
full  and  diftended  by  the  over  rarification  of 
the  Blood,  .  as  I  have  already  taken  notice,  a  ufeful 
Horfe  in  this  condition  is  unable  to  glut  down  Obferva- 
much  at  a  time,  for  want  of  breath,  which  tl°envse^ 
being  obferved  oy  perfons  ignorant  of  the  true  miftakes. 
caufes  of  this  difficulty  of  1  wallowing,  both 
when  they  r  drink,  and  when  their  drenches  are 
given  them,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  this  fymp- 
tom  proceeds  from  a  forenefs  of  the  Throat ; 
and  therefore  they  adminifter  fuch  things  as 
they  think  proper  to  remove  that  fymptom,  and 
cover  their  Heads  and  Necks  with  woollen 


hoods,  which  is  altogether  unnecessary,  if  not 
hurtful,  there  being  nothing  more  wanting 
in  the  way  of  cloathing,  than  to  cover  the 
Horfe’s  Body  from  his  Shoulders  to  his  Hips, 
juft  to  keep  him  moderately  breathing,  and  to 
prevent  his  catching  cold  when  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  happen  to  be  opened  ;  fo  far  indeed 
cloathing  is  neceffary,  but  farther  I  think  need- 
lefs  j  too  much  heat  and  too  great  weight  being 
improper  in  Horfe’s  Fevers,  which  feldom  or 
never  go  off  by  critical  fweats,  as  thofe  of  the 
human  body,  but  by  a  ftrong  perforation  ;  and 
indeed  whenever  a  Horfe  fweats  profufely, with¬ 
out  fudorifick  medicines  in  Fevers,  or  any  other 
ficknefs,  it  is  ufually  the  effedt  of  violent  pain  ; 
and  therefore  in  this  Fever  particularly,  flender 
cloathing  is  certainly  the  beft  j  and  I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  this,  becaufe  I  have  had 
Vol.  I.  A  a  many 
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many  Horfes  recover  and  do  well  in  Ample 
Fevers,  that  have  never  been  cloathed  at  all, 
but  flood  altogether  naked,  and  fome  of  them 
in  places  that  have  not  been  very  warm,  but 
were  fuch  as  they  had  been  accuftomed  to 
when  well. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things,  I  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  cure.  If  a  Horfe 
in  a  day  or  two  begins  to  eat  fcalded  bran,  and 
to  pick  a  little  hay,  there  will  be  no  great  need 
of  any  thing  farther  than  good  nurflng  ;  but  if 
he  ftili  refufes  to  feed,  he  ought  by  all  means 
to  lofe  more  Blood,  and  the  fame  drinks  fhould 
be  continued,  which  are  both  cooling  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Stomach,  and  two  drams  of  faffron 
may  be  ty’d  in  a  rag,  and  fqueezed  into  the 
infuflon  5  it  is  much  more  fafe  and  better  than 
hotter  cordials,  and  things  of  a  fpirituous  or 
cloying  nature,  made  with  wane  or  ftrong-beer, 
which  fome  ufe  upon  all  occafions,  or  the 
drenches  made  with  Venice  treacle,  Mithridate, 
and  fuch  like  things,  which  often  prove  hurt¬ 
ful,  and  fometimes  fatal,  in  fuch  cafes  where 
J  6  J 

bleeding  and  coolers  are  chiefly  required. 

Obferve  his  dung,  and  if  that  be  knotty  and 
dry,  which  frequently  happens,  by  the  increafe 
of  heat  and  perfpiration,  in  that  cafe  let  the 
following  emollient  glyfterbe  given. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  Marfh-Mallows,  one 
handful  of  Chamomile  flowers,  fweet  Fen¬ 
nel-feeds  an  ounce ;  boil  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  till  one  is  confumed  $  pour  off  the 
decoClion,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  lintfeed-oib 
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Thio  may  be  tepeatecl  tnl  the  Horlifs  Body  is 
open,  and  his  dong  of  a  loole  conliflence, 
which  will  greatly  help  him  forwards  in  his 
recovery,  and  bring  him  to  his  Stomach,  and 
do  much  better  than  purging  glyfters,  which 
in  fuch  cafes  often  defeat  the  deAgns  of  nature^ 
which  requires  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the 
Body  cool  and  open  ;  and  this  end  is  better  an- 
Iwered  by  thefe  than  purgatives.  Therefore  all 
the  glyfters  given  to  Horfes  in  continued  Ample 
Fevers,  fhould  be  of  the  emollient  kind;  and 
in  places  where  chamomile-flovvers  and  marfh- 
mallows  cannot  beprocured  in  due  time,  a  glyfler 
may  be  made  with  Water-gruel  and  butter,  or 
with  fat  broth,  which  will  often  a.nfwer  the 
fame  end,  without  farther  trouble.  Thefe 
things  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  cool  and  refrefii 
tneir  Bodies,  and  to  abate  their  Fevers,  which 
generally  continue  but  a  fhort  time,  when 
rightly  managed,  and  go  off  gradually. 

In  a  Ample  Fever,  the  Horfe  generally  be-  T,  „ 
gins  to  pick  hay,  the  third  or  fourth  day,” with  of'a” 
a  deeming  relifh  to  food,  though  his  Flanks fea  Re' 
wili  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight,  and  C°V£ry‘ 
mod  of  all  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  Ack- 
nefs,  when  the  Fever  has  in  a  manner  quite  left 
him,  in  io  much  that  I  have  known  feme  per- 
Ions  that  could  not  be  perluaded  but  a  Horfe 
has  been  worfe  when  all  the  danger  was  over, 
than  when  he  was  Arft  took  ill  C  but  the  true 
i.eafori  of  this  miftake  is,  becaufe  in  all  thefe 
kind  of  Fevers,  a  Horfe  lofes  his  Flefh  very 
faff  by  an  increafed  perfpiration,  and  the  Lungs, 

Midriff,  and  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly,  fink 
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in  proportion  to  his  other  parts,  which  occa¬ 
sions  a  quick  refpiration  or  breathing,  that  can 
only  wear  off  as  he  gathers  his  flefh  and 
Strength  ;  but  then  if  we  examine  his  cafe  cri¬ 
tically,  at  this  time,  we  Shall  find  all  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  a  perfect  recovery.  He  will  be  all  over 
cool,  and  in  good  temper,  without  any  remains 
of  preternatural  heat.  Tho’  he  labours  much 
at  his  Flanks,  it  feems  to  be  no  great  pain  or  un- 
eafinefs  to  him,  for  he  eats  with  great  eagernefs, 
and  makes  no  ftops,  as  in  the  time  of  his  Fever; 
fo  that  he  Stands  in  no  further  need  of  medi¬ 
cines,  but  to  walk  him  abroad  every  day  in  hand 
into  the  air,  and  in  his  Stable  to  allow  him 
plenty  of  clean  litter,  that  he  may  lye  down 
often  to  take  his  reft,  until  he  arrives  to  perfect 
health  and  ftrength. 

As  to  an  inflammatory  Fever,  it  is  no  other 
than  an  augmented  degree,  which  may  happen 
in  Fevers  of  all  kinds  where  there  is  a  plethora 
or  fulnefs  of  Blood  ;  and  whether  that  proceed 
from  high-feeding,  from  the  nature  of  the 
food,  from  the  natural  temperament  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Horfe,  or  from  any  other  caufe, 
is  always  dangerous  to  Horfes,  and  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  Speedily  removed  by  bleeding 
and  other  proper  evacuations,  with  plenty  of 
Such  things  as  are  proper  to  allay  the  intempe¬ 
rate  heat  and  effervelcence  of  the  Blood,  which 
Symptom  ought  always  to  be  regarded  in  this 
and  all  other  Fevers,  otherwife  they  will  foon 
prove  mortal.  1  have  Seen  Several  Horfes  open¬ 
ed  that  have  died  with  their  Blood  excefiively 
inflamed,  and  probably  feme  of  them  for  want 

of 
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of  proper  and  fufficient  means  to  recover  them.  The  ill  ef- 
Thefe  had  their  Blood-veffels  fo  much  cram- 
med  and  full,  that  the  Blood  burft  out  of  the  ry  Fevers” 
fmaller  veffels,  and  run  over  their  Carcaffes  in 
many  places,  while  the  collar-makers  were 
fleaing  off  their  hides.  Their  infides  were  ge¬ 
nerally  much  inflamed,  viz.  the  Lungs,  Midriff, 
and  Liver,  with  all  the  other  Vifcera  5  and  upon 
cutting  open  the  larger  Veffels,  the  Blood  gufli- 
ed  out  as  from  a  fountain,  filling  all  the  cavity 
of  the  Body,  which  plainly  fine wed,  that  bleed¬ 
ing  in  fufficient  quantity  was  wanting  •  and 
iikewife  the  plentiful  ufe  of  diureticks,  and 
things  moderately  cooling. 

Of  Complicated  or  Compound  Fevers. 

A  Compounded  or  complicated  Fever,  has  be-  A  com, 
tides  an  augmentedmotion  of  the  Blood, fome  pound  Fe- 
evil  qualities  in  the  Blood  and  animal  Juices,  ^cd‘ 
that  gives  rife  to  the  Fever,  from  whence  they  Cn  6  ‘ 
are  denominated  malignant ,  putrid ,  or  peflilen - 
tialy  according  as  the  Blood  happens  to  be  more 
or  lefs  vitiated. 

The  malignant  Fever  feldom  rifes  to  anyMalignant 
remarkable  degree  of  heat  and  burning,  as  and  putrid 
other  Fevers  often  do,  neither  does  it  come  to  Fevers“ 
any  certain  or  diftindt  crifis ;  but  as  it  creeps 
on  gradually,  fo  it  wears  off  infenfibly,  nature 
driving  all  the  time,  to  get  rid  of  her  enemy 
in  various  ways,  fometimes  by  one  fecretion, 
and  fometimes  by  another,  but  not  perfedHy 
by  any,  which  renders  the  cure  both  tedious 
and  uncertain  >  and  without  great  care  and 
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fkill  in  the  practitioner,  thefe  Fevers  are  apt  to 

end  in  a  Confumption,  andfeldom  or  never  come 

to  diftinCt  intern) iffions,  as  in  the  human  body. 

Praaitio-  Thefe  fort  of  Fevers  are  not  uncommon 

ners  apt  among  Horfes,  though  few  practitioners,  for 

miftakes  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  in  fuch  things, 

intreating  have  been  able  to  diftinguifh  them  from  fevers 

theie  Fe-  coys  or  other  difeafes  that  are  attended  with 
vers.  ■ 

feverifh  fymptoms. 

^  They  take  their  rife  from  feveral  caufes,  fome- 

caufes  of  times  from  unwholfome  food,  viz.  eating 
malignant  too  areat  quantities  of  rotten  or  coarfe  hay, 

anci  nn£riCl  O  l  J  J 

Fevers,  rank  clover,  mufty  bran  or  oats,  too  many 
beans,  mufty  chaff,  drinking  unwholfome 
water  ;  all  which  things  weaken  the  Stomach 
and  poifon  the  Blood.  Sometimes  malignant 
Fevers  proceed  from  want  of  exercife  fufficient 
to  digeft  what  a  Horfe  eats,  and  the  more 
unwhoiefome  the  food  is,  the  more  he  fuffers 
by  lying  ftill,  which  fir  ft  depraves  the  Blood,  and 
at  length  contaminates  the  Glands,  and  renders 
them  incapable  of  performing  their  proper 
functions ;  for  in  this  Fever  the  glandular  dif- 
charges  are  either  too  fparing  or  too  liberal, 
whereby  a  Horfe  fuffers  extremely,  though 
this  irregularity  in.  the  fecretipns  often  proves, 
the  means  to  preferve  life,  by  affording  a  fuf- 
cient  truce  for  the  proper  means  to  be  ufed  for 
his  recovery.  Sometimes  thefe  Fevers  proceed 
from  haraffing  and  working  Horfes  beyond 
their  ftrength,  and  by  giving  a  ihock  to  the  con- 
ftitution  ,  caufes  an  uncommon  depreffion  of  the 
Spirits,  whereby  all  the  natural  functions  are 
diftarbed,  and  put  out  of  frame,  and  if  a  Horfe 
be  old,  he  feldom  gets  over  fuch  ufage. 
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The  figns  are  allow  Fever,  with  langiufhing  The  hgns 
and  great  depreffions ;  fometimes  lower,  fome- 
times  higher  3  fometimes  the  Horfe  is  inward-  Fever, 
ly  hot,  and  outwardly  cold  5  at  other  times  he 
is  hot  all  over,  but  not  to  any  extreme.  His 
Eyes  for  the  mod:  part  look  moifl  and  languid, 
and  has  a  continual  moiflure  in  his  Mouth, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  he  fddoni  cares  to 
drink,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  but  little.  He 
feeds  but  little,  and  yet  is  not  apt  to  go  totally 
off  his  Stomach,  but  leaves  off  as  foon  as  he 
has  eat  a  mouthful  or  two ;  and  the  continual 
moifture  of  his  Mouth  caufes  him  to  move  his 
Jaws  in  a  feeble  loofe  manner,  with  an  unplea- 
fan  t  grating  of  his  Teeth.  He  is  commonly 
open  in  his  Body,  and  his  dung  foft  and  moift, 
but  feldom  greafy.  His  Haling  is  often  irre¬ 
gular,  fometimes  very  little,  and  fometimes  he 
Hales  profufely,  feldom  high-coloured,  but  ra¬ 
ther  pale,  with  little  or  no  fettlement. 

If  the  Horfe  has  no  great  cold  or  inward  ThePy°S^ 

o  noiticks 

forenefs,  he  may  with  good  management  reco¬ 
ver.  If  he  be  very  old,  and  his  Blood  grown 
vapid  and  poor,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reHore  him 
again,  fo  as  to  be  of  any  great  ufe,  unlefs  his 
conflitution  has  been  naturally  Hrong  and  vi¬ 
gorous.  A  Horfe  that  has  met  with  any  vio¬ 
lent  fiock  either  in  hard  labour,  or  by  any 
other  accident,  will  be  in  danger  of  fome 
ir+ward  abfcefs  or  impoHumation.  It  is  alfo  a 
bad  fign  whenaHorfe’s  appetite  declines,  which 
in  fome  goes  off  gradually,  and  grows  lefs  every 
day,  till  at  lafl  they  forfake  all  manner  of  food. 

When  the  Fever  does  not  diminiffi,  or  keep 
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at  a  ftay,  but  rather  increafes,  the  cafe  is  then 
always  dangerous,  and  the  Fever  will  require 
more  than  ufual  fkill  to  conquer  it ;  but  when 
the  Fever  fenfibly  abates,  when  his  Mouth 
grows  drier,  and  the  grating  of  his  Teeth 
ceafeSj  when  he  mends  gradually  in  his  appe¬ 
tite,  when  he  takes  to  lye,  which  at  firft  he 
feldom  does,  fometimes  for  a  week,  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  longer  •  thefe  are  all  promifing-figns; 
and  when  fuch  fymptoms  appear,  nothing  lefs 
than  feme  prepofterous  ill  management  can 
prevent  his  recovery. 

This  Fever  is  little  underfto-od  by  moft  prac¬ 
titioners,  aud  at  the  fame  time  fo  difficult,  by 
reafon  of  the  various  fymptoms  attending  it, 
that  I  {hall  therefore  be  the  more  particular  in 
the  cure  ;  and  in  order  thereunto,  it  will  be 
proper  in  the  firft  place,  to  take  away  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  blood  from  the  jugular  or  neck- 
vein  ;  but  this  fhould  not  exceed  a  quart  or 
three  pints,  unlefs  there  be  alfo  a  cold  or  in¬ 
ward  forenefs,  or  feme  inflammatory  fymptom, 
or  a  more  than  ordinary  fulnefs  of  Blood,  in 
which  cafes  a  Horfe  may  lofe  a  larger  quantity, 
and  the  bleeding  may  alfo  be  repeated,  if  it 
ihould  be  found  neceffary.  After  bleeding, 
let  the  following  infufion  be  made. 

Take  Rue,  Pennyroyal,  and  Scordium,  of 
each  a  large  handful ;  Chamomile  flowers, 
half  a  handful  3  Gallingals  bruifed  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  half  an  ounce  5  the  beft  Englifh  faffron, 
three  drams.  lufufe  thefe  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  in  an  earthen  pan  ;  cover  the 
infufion  with  a  plate  or  trencher,  and  when 

it 
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it  has  Hood  to  be  cold,  drain  it  into  another 
veffel,  or  pour  it  gently  off  from  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  which  I  think  is  rather  the  better 
way  of  the  two  for  Korfes. 

w 

Let  a  pint  of  this  infufion  be  given  twice  a 
day,  viz.  in  the  morning  fading,  and  about 
two  hours  before  feeding-time  in  the  afternoon. 

It  will  both  drengthen  the  Stomach,  and  help 
to  remove  the  diforders  of  the  Nerves,  and  by 
continuance  wear  out  the  Fever,  if  no  uncom¬ 
mon  accident  or  change  happens,  efpecially  if 
a  Horfe  be  well  ordered  in  his  diet,  and  in 
other  refpedts,  as  I  have  often  found  in  many 
indances  of  Horfes  that  have  been  under  my 
own  care.  But  as  Horfes  in  malignant  Fevers 
feldom  fall  totally  off  their  Stomachs  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  in  mod  other  Fevers,  but  ufually 
keep  picking  and  eating  hay  all  the  time,  at 
intervals,  taking  breath  always  between  whiles, 
and  then  going  to  it  again  ;  fo  that  few  can 
be  perfuaded  of  their  danger,  and  therefore 
mod  people  allow  them  oats  or  any  thing  elfe 
they  can  eat,  which  is  altogether  improper.  And  AProPer 

TTi  r  \  r  ,  .  r  A  1  ,  regimen  to 

1  have?oiten  obierved  in  thele  cafes,  when  abeobferv- 
IHorfe  is  indulged  with  oats  he  cares  for  nothing ed  inthe 
elfe,  and  foon  leaves  off  his  hay,  and  after  a  little  dieu 
time  loaths  his  oats  alfo,  and  at  lad,  forfakes  all 
manner  of  food,  and  then  his  cafe  indeed 
grows  dangerous.  Therefore  this  has  been  a 
diffident  caution  to  me  at  all  times,  never  to 
humour  Horfes  palates  in  Fevers,  by  allowing 
them  oats  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  heat  their 
bodies  and  give  increafe  to  their  Fevers ;  but 

encourage 
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encourage  them  as  much  as  poffible  in  eating 
fcalded  bran,  and  if  they  refufe  to  eat  it  fcalded 
to  allow  them  raw  bran,  fprinkled  with  clean 
water,  with  the  fweeteft  and  heft  flavoured  hay 
that  can  be  procured,  and  this  fhouid  be  put 
into  their  racks  only  by  fmall  handfuls  at  a  time. 
But  becaufe  in  malignant  Fevers  Horfes  are  apt 
to  be  deprefled,  fometimes  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  they  are  fcarce  able  to  lift  up  their  Heads 
to  the  rack;  therefore  they  fhouid  often  be  fed 
by  the  hand.  And  indeed,  fame  familiar  Horfes 
love  to  be  fo  petted,  and  will  by  that  means 
eat  twice  as  much  as  they  would  do  if  they 
were  left  to  themfelves.  And  I  have  always 
obferved  Horfes  are  never  the  worfe,  but  the 
better  in  Fevers,  with  any  quantity  of  good 
hay  they  can  eat,  and  generally  with  right  care, 
the  more  they  take  to  their  hay,  the  more  their 
appetite  increafes,  and  the  better  they  relifh 
their  water. 

Several  Now  as  to  their  drink,  it  is  always  a  good 

Beceffary  token,  \n  fuch  cafes,  when  a  Horfe  drinks 

^tlJ n“'  freely ;  for  in  this  fort  of  Fever  they  feldom 
drink  what  is  fufiicientfor  them,  till  the  Fever 
abates.  But  drinking  is  fo  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  thin  and  dilute  their  Blood,  and  to  promote 
their  fecretions,  that  whenever  I  perceive  them 
backwards  to  drink  water  or  gruel,  or  any  thing 
elfe  when  it  is  warmed,  I  always  allow  them 
to  drink  it  cold,  even  in  winter,  without  any 
other  warmth  befides  the  heat  of  the  liable,  that 
Is,  by  keeping  always  a  pailful  of  water  in  the 
liable,  which  takes  off  the  chill,  fo  as  juft  to  ren¬ 
der  it  agreeable. Tblsmethqd  often  brings  Horfes 

fooner 
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fooner  to  their  appetite,  than  by  compelling 
them  to  drink  their  water  of  a  naufeous  warmth, 
and  I  never  knew  any  Horfe  fuffer  by  drinking 
cold  water  in  Fevers ;  for  when  Horfes  are  hurt 
at  any  time  with  cold  water,  it  is  generally 
when  they  are  heated  with  exercife,  and  chiefly 
thofe  that  are  corpulent  and  high-fed ;  for  this 
chills  and  coagulates  the  Blood,  and  breaks  its 
texture,  whereas  the  cold  water  in  Fevers  dif- 
folves  its  grumous  parts,  and  renders  it  more 
fluid,  which  greatly  contributes  to  remove  the 
diftemper.  Befides,  that  cold  water  likewife 
cools  and  refrefhes  their  Bodies,  abates  their 
inward  heat,  and  perhaps  has  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  effedt  on  them,  that  lemon-juice  and  acids 
have  on  the  human  body  ;  and  I  have  many 
times  obferved  Horfes  that  have  been  much  off 
their  Stomachs  in  Fevers,  and  have  obftinately 
refufed  warm  water,  drink  cold  water  heartily, 
and  go  immediately  to  the  rack  to  eat  hay, 
which  has  tended  greatly  to  their  recovery. 

1  have  cured  many  flow  malignant  Fevers  in 
Horfes  fticcefsfully,  by  this  kind  of  management ; 
but  if  the  Fever  fhould  fill!  continue,  by  reafon 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  ill  difpofition  in  the 
Blood  5  if  the  Horfe  feeds  poorly,  if  he  ftales 
often,  his  urine  thin  and  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
without  any  fettiement ;  if  his  dung  be  fome- 
times  loofe,  and  fometimes  hard  5  if  the  re¬ 
dundant  moifture  of  his  Mouth  continues  with 
rednefs  and  fpunginefs  about  the  roots  of  his 
Teeth  5  if  his  fkin  feels  fometimes  dry,  and 
his  coat  looks  forfeited,  at  other  times  moifl: 

$nd  damp  5  thefe  are  figns- that  the  diftemper 
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Hill  remains  in  its  force ;  and  therefore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things  may  be  further  adminiftered. 


Proper  re- Take  Diapente,  two  ounces ;  Myrrh  and  Vir- 
3nedies  in  ginia  Snakeweed,  in  powder,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  Saffron,  two  drams ;  Liquorice 
powder,  fix  drams ;  Mithridate,  one  ounce ; 
make  into  four  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  of  rectified  Oil  of  Amber. 


the  in- 
creafe  of 
the  dis¬ 
temper. 


Let  one  of  tliefe  be  given  every  morning,  and 
one  every  afternoon,  about  two  hours  before 
feeding-time,  with  three  or  four  hornfuls  of  an 
infufion,  after  each,  made  by  adding  to  the  in- 
fufion  above  inferted",  half  an  ounce  of  Virginia 
Snakeweed,  and  two  drams  of  Caftor,  cut  into 
final!  pieces,  and  mix  with  it  a  pint  of  white 
Lilfaon  or  Mountain  Wine.  Let  it  be  divided 
into  four  portions,  for  two  days.  After  which 
the  infufion  may  be  made  frefh,  with  the  balls, 
both  which  may  he  continued  about  a  week,  or 
till  the  Fever  abates.  Or  the  following  may 
be  adminiftered,  which  perhaps  will  be  no  lefts 
efficacious. 

A  method  Take  Pennyroyal,  Rue  and  Scordium,  of  each 
of  cure  for  two  handfuls  ;  Chamomile  Mowers,  half  a 
large  handful ;  Gentian  root  cut  final!,  and 
lac.  Gallingals  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  of  each  half 

an  ounce  ;  Saffron,  Salt  of  Wormwood  and 
Liquorice,  of  each  two  drams;  infufe  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  adding  to  the  infu¬ 
fion,  when  poured  off,  four  ounces  of  Spirits 
of  Wine,  wherein  half  an  ounce  of  Camr 
phor  has  been  diffolved. 

Thh 
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This  to  be  given  as  the  preceding,  viz.  A 
pint  every  morning  and  afternoon,  with  a  ball 
made  of  an  ounce  of  diapente,  a  dram  of 
Virginia  fnakeweed,  and  a  dram  of  Ruffia 
caftor. 

For  a  Horfe  of  fmall  value,  give  an  ounce  / 
of  diapente  once  a  day,  made  into  a  ball,  with 
mithridate  and  oil  of  amber,  and  make  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  rue  and  pennyroyal,  whereof  a 
quart,  three  pints,  or  even  two  quarts,  may  be 
given  every  day,  at  proper  times,  till  the  Fever 
abates,  and  may  be  continued  afterwards  dur¬ 
ing  pleafure,  obferving  carefully  all  the  above 
recited  precautions  concerning  his  feeding,  but 
efpecially  that  he  has  plenty  of  water* ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  Horfe  is  fit  to  be  walk’d  abroad,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lead  him  every  day  into  the 
open  air,  for  nothing  will  contribute  more  to 
recover  him  to  his  ftrength  and  appetite. 

But  if  other  fymptoms  arife,  befides  what Nevv  at1c! 
are  common  in  this  fort  of  Fever,  or  if  the 
common  fymptoms  increafe  to  any  degree  that  to  be  re~ 
may  prove  dangerous,  thefe  muft  be  regarded.  garaede 
For  inftance,  if  the  Horfe  grows  coftive,  and 
that  continues  fo  as  to  take  him  off  his  Stomach 
and  increafe  his  Fever,  recourfe  may  then  be 
had  to  glyfters,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  emol¬ 
lient  kind,  and  not  violently  purgative.  Three 
or  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  lenitive  electuary  may  alfo  be  mixed, 
and  given  in  one  of  his  drenches,  once  in  two 
days,  till  he  is  fufficiently  open ;  this  will  be  the 
likelieft  means  to  prevent  inward  inflamma¬ 
tions, which  in  this  languid  ftate  of  the  Blood  is 

2  always 
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ways  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Horfe  fcours  and  purges,  though  this  is  often 
ufeful,  and  helps  to  abate  the  Fever,  yet  if  it 
continue  fo  as  to  render  him  weak  and  feeble,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  it  a  check,  which  may 
be  done  only  by  fubftituting  Diafcordium  in  a 
few  of  his  drinks,  in  (lead  of  the  Mithridate 
above  prefcrib’d;  but  if  a  perfedt  diarrhaea  fhould 
happen,  then  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  thofe 
things  proper  in  that  didemper.  See  Scour¬ 
ing  and  Looseness. 

The  fame  rules  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  in 
cafe  Horfes  dale  too  much,  which  often  hap¬ 
pens,  and  caufes  a  great  depreffion  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits;  the  ftaling  fhould  be  abated  by  proper 
reftrin gents,  or  by  making  his  drinks  with 
lime-water,  in  dead  of  fpring  or  river- water, 
which  generally  fucceeds  in  fuch  cafes ;  and  if 
it  happens  otherwife,  that  a  Horfe  dales  but 
little,  and  continues  any  time  with  this  fymp- 
tom  upon  him,  fo  as  to  caufe  redundancy,  with 
dwelling  of  his  Body  and  Legs,  then  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  diureticks,fuch  as  the  following. 

Take  Venice  Turpentine,  half  an  ounce ;  Ju¬ 
niper  Berries  pounded,  the  fame  quantity ; 
Sal  Prunellas  or  Nitre,  an  ounce  ;  make  it 
into  a  Ball  with  oil  of  Amber* 

Let  the  Horfe  have  two  or  three  of  thefe 
balls  given  at  proper  intervals,  with  a  pint  of 
the  following  decocfion  after  each,  viz.  Two 
large  handfuls  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows, 
wip'd  and  cut  into  thin  dices,  and  then  boiled 
in  two  quarts  of  liver  or  any  loft  water  to  three 
i  pints, 
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pints,  and  fweetened  with  half  apound  of  honey. 
But  thefe  things  need  not  be  continued  longer 
than  while  the  fymptoms  remain,  otherwife 
they  may  give  rife  to  contrary  fymptoms  that 
may  be  hurtful. 

If  any  other  fymptoms  arife,  fuch  as  inward 
forenefs,  running  at  the  Nofe  and  Eyes,  with 
greater  heavinefs  and  depreffion  than  was  before, 
the  Fever  may  then  be  reckoned  of  the  pu¬ 
trid  kind,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  fuch,  for 
a  putrid  Fever  feems  to  be  no  other  than  a 
degeneracy  of  a  malignant,  or  any  other  Fever 
into  a  partial  or  univerfal  rotten nefs,  of  which 
many  inftances  are  daily  to  be  met  with  among 
Horfes,  but  are  often  the  effedt  of  fome  mif- 
manageinent,  whereby  Fevers  not  dangerous 
in  their  nature  and  kind,  often  acquire  fuch 
complications  as  in  the  end  render  them 
deadly. 

In  a  putrid  Fever,  the  Blood  Hill  becomes 
more  flow  and  languid  in  its  motion  than  is 
ufual  in  other  Fevers,  and  is  often  attended 
with  cold  fits,  and  with  trembling,  the  Juices 
of  the  Glands  are  more  vitiated,  and  even  grow 
corrupt.  The  lymph,  which  fhould  preferve 
the  Blood  thin  and  fluid,  coagulates,  and  alfo 
turns  corrupt,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Blood* 
and  the  want  of  due  fecretions  in  the  Glands, 
caufes  a  redundancy  and  ftagnation  in  thefmaller 
Vefiels,  and  this  is  followed  with  ruptures  and 
extravafations,  all  which  produce  putrefaction.  If 
th  is  happen  only  to  the  external  parts,  it  ufuaily 
ends  in  fome  chronical  difeafe,  with  fcabs  and 
eruptions  on  the  fki'n,  but  when  the  putre- 
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faction  proceeds  from  lingering  Fevers,  it  is 
then  more  univerfal,  and  feizes  the  Vitals  and 
corrupts  the  Lungs,  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  or 
other  principal  Vifcera,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  Mafs,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  moft  miferable 
death. 

Therefore,  in  all  Fevers  where  there  is  any 
degree  of  malignity,  the  proper  medicines  fhould 
be  often  repeated,  to  prevent  putrefaction  and 
rotten nefs  ;  for  if  nature  happens  not  to  be  very 
beneficent,  the  common  method  of  admini- 
'  firing  two  or  three  drenches  will  avail  but  little 
to  prevent  evils  that  attend  thefe  maladies;  and  if 
thefe  medicines  fhould  happen  to  be  improper, 
the  mifchief  mull;  ftill  be  the  greater.  In  fuch 
cafes  the  practitioner's  chief  ftudy  ought  to  be, 
to  order  thole  things  in  fuffieient  plenty,  that 
have  a  tendency  to  rarefy  the  Blood,  and  refill 
putrefaction,  fuch  efpecially  as  have  been  al¬ 
ready  inferted,  with  plenty  of  gruel  and  other 
diluters.  But  if  there  is  actually  the  figns  of 
putrefaction,  the  medicines  ought  to  be  joined 
with  the  warmed;  Cardiacks,  Diaphoreticks,  and 
Volatiles,  fuch  as  Sal  Armoniac,  Salt  of  Amber, 
and  Salt  of  Hartfhorn  ;  but  becaufe  of  the  high 
price  thefe  things  would  bear  when  given  in 
fuffieient  plenty  to  Horfes,  I  have  often  fubfti- 
tuted  Camphor  and  the  oil  of  Amber,  which 
contains  a  portion  of  the  volatile  fait  in  it,  and 
which  I  have  always  found  agreeable,  in  thefe 
and  many  other  difeafes  of  Horfes.  The  latter 
has  been  already  directed,  in  balls,  a  fpoonful 
may  be  alfo  added  to  every  drink,  and  the 
Camphor  may  be  likewife  increafed  to  two 
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drams  dillolved  in  ipirits,  with  plenty  of  dilii- 
ters,  even  cold  water,  as  much  as  he  will 
drink,  if  he  refufes  things  that  are  warm  ;  and 
by  this  method  I  have  had  many  Horfes  reco¬ 
ver,  notwithflanding  they  have  difcovered  the 
uiual  figns  of  putrefaction.  If  the  diftemper 
be  attended  with  inward  forenefs,  it  fhould  be 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  pedtorals,  as  in  a 
pleurify  or  peripenumony,  for  rottennefs  arid 
impoftumations  of  the  Lungs  happen  alio  front 
violent  and  inveterate  Colds,  where  no  malig¬ 
nant  or  other  Fever  has  gone  before.  Of  this 
the  reader  will  be  more  fully  informed,  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Bread. 

But  in  all  putrid  cafes  to  which  Horfes  are 
liable,  whether  they  proceed  originally  from 
Fevers  or  from  fudden  heats  and  colds,  coagu¬ 
lating  the  Blood,  or  from  any  fudden  flop  given 
to  perfpiration,  the  following  figns  conftantly 
attend,  and  are  to  be  regarded,  as  they  will 
enable  the  practitioner  to  judge  what  he  is 
about.  A  Horfe  in  thefe  cafes  always  runs 
at  the  Nofe,  but  not  in  a  kindly  white  foot, 
as  in  the  breaking  of  a  cold,  but  of  a  reddidi 
or  greenifh  dufky  colour,  and  of  a  confifo 
tence  like  glue,  and  flicks  like  turpentine  to 
the  Hair  on  the  infide  of  his  Nodrils.  If  this 
fymptom  abates  and  turns  to  a  gleet  of  clear 
thin  w^ater  >  if  the  Horfe  lofes  his  Fled),  with 
his  Hide  open,  and  mends  in  his  appetite  ; 
thefe  are  for  the  mod  part  infallible  figns  of 
recovery,  and  nothing  further  will  be  neceffaiy 
than  to  proceed  in  the  ufe  of  the  forementioned 
things,  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  afterwards 
V©L.  I.  Bb  to 
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to  walk  the  Horfe  every  day  in  the  air. 
But  if  the  matter  continues  palled  on  the 
inlide  of  the  Nofe  3  if  he  feems  to  have  a  con- 
ftarlt  floppage  there,  from  an  oblTinate  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Glands,  with  a  frequent  fneezing 
and  conftant  fnivelling  5  his  cafe  may  then  be 
looked  upon  as  dangerous 3  and  therefore  no 
time  mull  be  loll  in  plying  him  with  proper 
medicines,  and  careful  attendance  :  but  if  with 
thefe  fymptoms  he  lofes  not  his  Flelh,  and 
yet  becomes  hide-bound  3  if  he  altogether  for- 
fakes  his  meat,  grows  more  weak  and  feeble  3 
if  fwellings  arile  about  his  Joints  3  if  the  ker¬ 
nels  under  his  Jaws  fwell  and  feel  loofe  3  if  his 
Eyes  looks  fixed  and  dead  3  if  his  Tail  is  raifed, 
and  quavers  3  if  his  Breath  fmells  llrong,  and 
begins  to  purge  and  Tcour,  and  difcharges  a 
fetid  dark-coloured  matter,  his  cafe  may  then 
be  looked  upon  as  defperate3  and  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  be  at  any  trouble  or  expence 
to  lave  him. 

The  me-  But  when  a  Horfe  is  recovering  out  of  this 
ufedwhen-diftemper,  he  exhibits  quite  different  figns  $ 
a  Horfe  is  though  he  lofes  his  Flelh,  yet  his  Hide  keeps 
upon  the  Qpen>  and  his  Skin  feels  kindly  3  his  Ears  and 
-recovery.  are  of  a  moderate  warmth  3  his  Eyes,  that 

before  were  dull  and  heavy,  begin  to  look 
brilk  and  lively  3  his  Nofe  grows  clean  and  dry  3 
his  appetite  daily  increafes  3  he  lyes  down  regu¬ 
larly,  and  refts  with  great  eafe  3  Hales  and 
dungs  regularly  3  and  Tome  break  out  with 
eruptions,  in  the  decline  of  the  dillemper, 
which  are  of  great  fervice :  and  where  thefe 
fymptoms  appear,  there  will  be  no  more  need 
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of  medicines,  but  what  further  remains  to  be 
done,  is  Only  in  the  way  of  diet  and  exercife, 
which  ought  to  be  much  regarded  when  Horfes 
are  juft  come  out  of  ficknefs.  In  this  refpedt 
moft  people  ufually  err,  and  are  for  feeding 
largely,  to  bring  them  foon  into  good  order  ; 
and  though  fome  Horfes  wall  indeed  go  thro’ 
this  kind  of  treatment  without  any  hurt ;  yet 
when  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  creature,  is  much 
reduced  and  weakened  with  ficknefs,  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Bowels  are  proportionabiy  fo  too, 
which  makes  hafty  feeding  always  hazardous, 
becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  appetite  often  craves 
more  than  the  Stomach  can  digeft,  and  this 
may  eafily  caufe  a  return  of  the  diftemper, 
which  I  have  fometimes  feen,  and  has  always 
been  dangerous  ;  and  if  he  efcape  a  relapfe,  it 
is  great  odds  but  he  will  be  furfeited,  which 
frequently  happens;  and  the  forfeits  that  come 
after  Fevers,  and  other  acute  diftempers,  prove 
very  obftinate  and  hard  to  cure.  And  therefore 
the  beft  way  to  avoid  this,  is  to  begin  with 
a  light  diet,  frnall  feeds,  and  increase  by  de- 
grees,  not  according  to  a  Horfe’s  appetite, 
which  in  fome  is  exceeding  voracious,  but 
according  as  he  gathers  ftrength,  and  is  able 
to  digeft  well  what  he  eats.  He  fhould  alfo  be 
taken  out  every  day  into  the  open  air,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
be  brought  into  his  exercife  and  wind  by  degrees,  ' 
and  he  will  fooner  recover  both  his  fiefh  and 
ftrength  by  this  means,  than  by  pampering  and 
hafty  feeding,  or  by  any  other  method  that  can  be 
devifed,  as  I  have  often  found  from  experience. 

4  . ,  B  b  2  '  *  Of 


Of  Epidemical  Fevers,  and  otherDiftempers  of 
Horses,  laid  to  be  catching  and  infectious. 

The  writers  in  phyfick  often  diftinguifh 
between  thofe  diftempers  that  fpread  over 
many  countries  and  nations  at  once,  and  thole 
that  are  limited  and  confined  to  particular  pro¬ 
vinces  or  places.  The  firft  they  term  Epidemi¬ 
cal,  the  later  Endemial  ;  but  that  I  may  not 
puzzle  my  readers,  I  (hall  avoid  as  much  as  may 
be,  the  diftinftions  made  by  the  learned,  and 
treat  thofe  diftempers  that  come  at  iome  parti¬ 
cular  feafons,  whether  they  be  more  or  lefs 
univerfal,  or  more  or  lefs  infe&ious,  under  the 
general  term  Epidemical,  that  being  an  appel¬ 
lation  moft  commonly  in  ufe  among  us,  and 
the  beft  underftood. 

Hiftory  affords  us  many  di final  rela¬ 
tions  of  murrains  and  plagues  among  Horfes, 
and  other  brute  creatures,  in  former  ages,  which 
were  indeed  fo  terrible,  that  they  could  be 
reckoned  nothing  lefs  than  heavy  judgments 
from  Heaven,  being  generally  followed  with 
famine  and  peftilence  among  men,  which  fwept 
off  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  when¬ 
ever  thefe  calamities  come  3  but  fuch  univerfal 
devaluations  have  more  rarely  happened  in  latter 
times,  and,  by  the  goodnefs  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  much  lefs  among  us  than  in  foreign 
nations. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  even  in  our* 
times,  Horfes  as  well  as  Men,  are  frequently 
fubjedt  to  epidemical  Fevers,  and  feveral  infec- 
a  *  tious 
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tious  diftempers,  that  may  be  reckoned  of  the  Horfes 
peftilential  kind  ;  and  may  be  owing  to  fame 
particular  temperament  of  the  air,  or  to  fome  Fevers  of 
unknown  caufe,  whereby  many  Horfes  are^^1- 
feized,  and  in  different  places  a £  once.  Thefe  kind, 
prove  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  as  the 
previous  ftate  of  the  Blood  happens  to  be  more 
or  lefs  depraved,  or  according  as  the  prefen t 
difpofition  of  the  diftemper  happens  to  be  more 
or  lefs  fevere  5  for  among  us  many  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  come  in  this  manner,  prove  but 
flight  diforders,  and  often  go  off  without  much 
help  from  medicine,  only  with  a  little  care 
and  management :  others  are  more  dangerous, 
and  more  remarkably  infedious,  and  fometimes 
prove  fuddenly  fatal  to  many  Horfes ;  but  when 
fuch  maladies  happen  in  our  climate,  they  are 
ufually  of  fhort  continuance. 

Peftilential  F evers  are  thought  only  to  differ 
in  degree  from  thofe  of  the  malignant  kind, 
which  are  common  at  fome  particular  feafons, 
and  do  not  always  prove  deadly,  though  the 
caufes  from  whence  fuch  Fevers  proceed  may 
be  very  different,  and  are  to  us  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  ;  but  however  that  be,  the 
deadly  effects  are  much  more  fudden  than  any 
other,  and  are  fuch,  that  they  fcarce  allow 
time  for  the  adminiftration  of  medicines. 

The  Fevers  that  refemble  thefe  mo  ft  in  our 
climate,  always  begin  with  great  ftupidity,  fweF 
lings  of  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids,  fwellings  of 
the  parotid  Glands  and  other  kernels  about  the 
Throat,  a  profufe  running  of  dulky  coloured 
matter  from  the  Nofe,  and  a  flux  of  the  fame 
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kind  of  matter  from  the  Mouth,  and  of  a  foetid 
ill  favour ,  fudden  large  fwellings  of  the  Limbs, 
efpecially  about  the  Joints,  which  are  often 
followed  with  Staggers  of  the  apopledick  kind, 
having  all  the  fame  fymptoms  that  arife  from 
poifon,  and  are  to  be  treated  accordingly,  with 
bleeding,  glyfters,  rowels,  and  other  evacua¬ 
tions,  with  the  moft  efficacious  cephalicks  and 
alexipharmieks,  as  Caftor,  Alfa  Foetida,  volatile 
falts  of  all  kinds  :  balls  or  drinks  made  with 
Gentian,  Zedoary,  Gallangals,  white  Dittany, 
Biftort,  tormentil  roots  of  contrayerva,  and 
Virginia  fnakeweed,  with  Camphor,  Mithri- 
date  or  Venice-treacle,  in  the  manner  already 
laid  down  for  the  cure  of  malignant  Fevers. 
But  as  thefe  deadly  diftempers  happen  but  rarely 
among  us,  fo  the  ficknefs  here  ufually  rages 
but  for  a  fhort  feafon.  I  can  remember  this 
fort  of  ficknefs  but  once  in  my  time,  above 
thirty  years  ago,  which  almoft  ruined  many 
farmers  in  feveral  parts  near  London ;■  it  came 
in  a  very  dry  feafon,  and  after  about  three 
v  months  continuance,  began  to  abate  and  grow 
lefs  deadly,  and  foon  after  intirely  ceafed. 

But  the  moft  common  diftempers  of  Horfes 
may  be  fometimes  counted  epidemical  ;  when 
they  feize  many  Horfes  at  once,  and  become  a 
general  complaint  in  divers  places,  and  are  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  unufual  fymptoms.  Even 
colds  are  frequently  fo  rife,  efpecially  among 
young  Horfes,  that  we  can  fcarce  go  into  a 
Maiignnnt  ftable  where  the  diftemper  has  not  fpread  itfelf 
Colds  fre-  with  the  appearance  of  fome  uncommon  ma- 
and  lignity  5  but  thefe  colds  are  often  fo  far  from 

pro- 
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proving  deadly,  that  with  proper  care  they 
tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  a  Horfe’s 
health  and  conftitution,  and  render  fuch  Horfes 
more  hardy  and  durable  afterwards,  and  reco¬ 
ver  many  Horfes  to  perfect  foundnefs,  that 
before  were  full  of  complaints. 

In  epidemical  colds,  the  glands  about  theThefigns 
Throat,  and  thofe  under  the  Ears,  are  more  °/a  ma' 
inflated  than  in  common  and  accidental  colds ;  cold™ 
and  where  a  Horfe’s  conftitution  is  good,  and 
his  Blood  no  wrays  vitiated  before,  may  be 
cured  as  other  colds,  only  that  his  Head  and 
Nedc  ought  to  be  more  carefully  covered  and 
kept  warm,  to  promote  a  conftant  breathing  in 
thofe  parts. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  there  was  a  Anepide- 
very  remarkable  diftemper  of  this  kind  among  micaicoid 
the  Horfes  in  London ,  and  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  They  were  feized  fuddenly  with  fcribed. 
a  vehement,  dry,  founding  Cough,  which  (Look 
them  fo  violently,  that  feme  of  them  were 
often  ?ready  to  drop  down  with  hard  draining 
and  want  of  breath  3  their  Throats  were  raw 
and  fore,  many  of  them  had  their  Kernels 
fwelled,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  For  the  firft 
two  days  moft  of  them  refufed  all  manner  of 
food,  as  well  as  water,  and  had  fo  many  other 
bad  figns,  that  when  this  diftemper  firft  broke 
out,  many  were  afraid  of  a  mortality  coming 
among  them  ;  and  indeed  the  only  good  fign 
they  had  was  the  vehemence  of  their  cough, 
that  both  kept  their  blood  in  motion,  and  fpee- 
dily  fet  them  a  running  at  the  Nofe,  which  * 
generally  began  the  third  day,  and  continued 
'  .  .  '  '  Bb  4  in 
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in  fb  profufe  a  manner  for  five  or  fix  days? 
that  fome  of  them  in  that  time  difcharg- 
ed  as  much  as  two  or  three  pails  would 
hold  of  purulent  matter,  which  however  was 
generally  of  a  laudable  colour  and  good  con¬ 
fidence.  While  the  running  at  their  Nofes  con¬ 
tinued,  they  could  not  feed  much,  tho'  their 
appetites  were  craving,  becaufe  the  matter 
mingled  fo  much  with  their  food,  as  to  render 
it  altogether  difagreeable ;  fo  that  they  loft 
their  flefh  exceedingly :  but  this  lofs  of  their 
flefh  proved  a  benefit  to  them  rather  than  a 
detriment  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  running  abat¬ 
ed,  they  eat  voracioufly,  and  fpon  recovered 
their  flefh.  This  diftemper,  though  no  ways 
mortal,  yet  was  fo  very  catching,  that  when  any 
Horie  was  feized  with  it,  I  obferved  thofe  that 
flood  on  each  hand  of  him  were  generally  in¬ 
fected  as  foon  as  he  began  to  run  at  the  Nofe, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lrnall  pox  communi¬ 
cate  the  infeCtion  when  they  are  upon  the  turn. 

While  this  ficknefs  lafted,  above  a  hundred 
of  the  Troop- Horfes  under  my  care  were  feiz¬ 
ed  with  it,  I  always  caufed  the  fick  Horfes  to 
be  removed  from  the  found,  as  foon  as  they 
were  taken  ill,  and  put  by  themfelves,  as  in  an 
hofpital.  And  in  one  troop  of  the  Horfe- 
Grenadjers  we  filled  a  ftable  of  thirty- fix  {land¬ 
ings  in  three  days,  an  infirmary  of  five  (land¬ 
ings,  and  another  of  eighteen  (landings,  in  three 
pr  four  days  more ;  neverthelefs  all  of  them 
3;ecovered  in  a  fhort  time.  Alfo  many  gentle¬ 
mens  Horfes  where  I  was  concerned,  did  well, 
without  any  remaining  taint  from  the  diftemper* 
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and  it  was  obfervable,  that  fome  who  had  been 
fubjedt  to  a  dry  cough  before  this  ficknefs, 
continued  more  free  from  it  for  fome  time 
afterwards,  though  I  do  not  remember  any  of 
them  were  abfolutely  cured  of  this  defedt,  not- 
withftanding  their  great  purgation  from  the 
Nofe,  which  plainly  fheweh  me  the  difficulty 
of  removing  an  obftinate  dry  cough,  by  the 
common  and  ufual  means  of  promoting  a  dis¬ 
charge  that  way.  The  Horfes  that  chiefly  ef- 
caped  the  diftemper,  were  thofe  that  had  been 
kept  in  conftant  ftrong  exercife,  or  full-aged  old 
Horfes,  many  of  which  were  no  ways  infedt- 
ed,  though  very  much  expofed  to  it. 

The  method  I  followed  in  curing  this  ma~  The  me- 
lady  was  Ample  and  eafy  ;  for  having  obferved  food  ob- 
by  their  dung  and  manner  of  ftaling,  that  nei-  ^ur  ngrhis 
ther  the  Stomach,  Guts,  or  Kidneys,  were  in  malignant 
any  degree  injured,  but  only  their  Lungs  and  cold* 
the  Glands  about  their  Throats  very  much 
fluffed  ;  I  ordered  them,  as  foon  as  they  were 
feized,  to  be  bled  plentifully,  which  gave  them 
a  fenflble  relief,  for  at  fir  ft  many  of  them  were 
feverifb  and  very  fhort-breathed  5  and  by  fome- 
what  emptying  their  veffels,  helped  the  fooner  to 
bring  on  the  running  at  their  Nofes,  which 
in  a  Horfe  anfwers  the  fame  end  as  expedlora- 
tion  in  a  man.  Afterwards  I  gave  them  foft 
balfamicks,  mixed  with  deterfives,  which  are 
always  neceffary  for  Horfes,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
quire  more  pungent  and  ftimulating  medi¬ 
cines  than  men,  their  fibres  being  more  ftrong 
and  rigid ;  and  therefore  the  following  drinks 
were  generally  admin iftred  with  good  fuccefs, 
viz. 
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Coltsfoot,  Hyffop,  and  Chamomile  Flowers, 
of  each  a  handful  ;  frefh  Linfeed  and  Gar- 
lick,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  Liquorice-root  cut 
into  thin  dices  the  fame  quantity  ;  of  Saffron 
half  an  ounce  infufed  in  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  W ater  ;  one  half  for  the  morning,  and 
the  other  for  the  afternoon. 

With  thefe  were  given  balls  made  of  the 
warm  aromatick  pedoral  powders,  mixed  with 
Honey,  Balfam  of  Sulphur  and  Oil  of  Anifeed. 
And  in  cafes  where  the  phlegm  appeared  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  tough  and  vifcid,  a  fmall 
portion  of  about  four  ounces  of  Linfeed  Oil 
was  added  to  feme  of  their  drinks ;  and  in 
fome  cafes  it  was  neceffary  to  give  about  half 
a  pint  of  white  Wine,  with  a  few  ounces  of 
Oxymcl  of  fquills.  1  did  not  perceive  any  of 
them  coftive,  or  very  hot  and  feverifh,  after 
they  took  to  run  at  their  Nofes,  otherwife  it 
would  have  been  alfo  neceflary  to  have  admi- 
niftered  emollient  glyfters.  And  therefore,  as 
foon  as  they  looked  lively  and  eat  up  their  al¬ 
lowance,  which  was  chiefly  fealded  bran  and 
hay,  I  left  off  the  ufe  of  medicines,  and  allow¬ 
ed  them  plenty  of  water,  which  had  a  good 
effed  in  thinking  and  diluting  their  Blood, 
which  was  extremely  fizy;  and  the  cure  was 
perfefted  by  air  and  moderate  exercife. 

This  dif-  The  continuance  of  this  diftemper  among 
temper  of  our  Horfes  was  but  fhort.  It  began  in  fome 
fhortcon- pjaces  jn  the  country,  near  London,  about  the 
unuance.  Qp  September  \  for  I  did  not  hear  it  was 

univerfal  over  the  whole  kingdom  5  and  in 
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London  it  began  in  05lober>  the  weather  being 
unufually  foggy,  but  was  quite  over  in  about  fix 
weeks  or  two  months,  and  made  fo  fwift  a 
progrefs,  that  in  the  fpace  of  one  week,  there 
was  fcarce  a  ftable  without  the  infection  ;  fome 
Horfes  were  perfectly  recovered  in  a  week  or 
ten  days,  fome  in  a  fortnight,  and  few  conti¬ 
nued  under  it  longer  than  three  weeks,  or  a 
month,  before  thev  recovered  their  fle£h,  and 
their  ufuai  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  I  obferved 
fcarce  any  did  amifs,  except  fuch  as  had  been 
unlkilfully  treated,  by  cleaning  and  fyringing 
their  Nofes  with  fharp  ftimulating  things, which 
by  irritating  thofe  parts  too  much,  brought  a 
continued  running  of  purulent  matter  on  fome 
that  could  not  be  flopped,  afterwards  with 
fwellings  under  their  Jaws,  which  ended  in  a 
Wafte  and  Rottennefs ;  whereas  if  they  had 
been  left  more  to  nature,  fcarce  any  of  them 
would  have  done  amifs  :  but  I  have  known  the 
fame  thing  happen  in  a  common  Cold,  and  in 
the  Strangles,  efpecially  when  they  have  met 
with  the  like  treatment,  as  will  be  fhewn  more 
fully  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thofe  difiem- 
pers. 

About  two  years  after  this,  viz.  in  1734,  AneP>^- 
another  epidemical  difternper  happened  in  the  ™,Camong 
fpring,  that  proved  more  fatal  than  this,  tho’  Horfes  in 
by  reafon  of  its  fhort  continuance,  was  much the  ycar 
lefs  taken  notice  of  than  the  firft ;  for  many 
Horfes  recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  danger 
in  two  or  three  days.  In  the  one  the  Horfes 
coughed  fo  vehemently  in  the  ftreets,  and 
many  of  the  hackney-coach  Horfes  and  cart 
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Horfes,  that  were  obliged  to  work,  had  their 
Nofes  in  fo  nafty  a  condition,  and  fo  much 
expofed  to  open  view,  that  they  could  not 
avoid  being  feen  by  every  body.  But  this  other 
didemper  was  not  fo  univerfally  talked  of,  tho’ 
vaft  numbers  were  feized  with  it,  and  fome  died 
fuddenly  of  it.  In  one  week  I  had  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Guard  and  Grenadier  Horfes, 
befides  many  belonging  to  gentlemen,  taken  fo 
bad,  and  with  fuch  violent  fymptoms,  that  I 
was  at  firft  afraid  of  its  proving  very  dange¬ 
rous  ;  but  of  the  great  numbers  that  were  un¬ 
der  my  care,  not  one  did  amifs. 

They  were  feized  fuddenly  with  a  very  hot 
.  burning  Fever,  and  their  flefli  apparently  feem- 
ed  fo  fore  and  tender,  that  they  could  fcarce 
bear  to  be  touched  $  they  were  generally  codive, 
daled  but  little,  and  that  with  pain  and  drain¬ 
ing,  and  of  a  very  high  colour.  They  refufed 
all  manner  of  fudenance,  and  were  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fick,  that  they  would  not  drink ;  nei¬ 
ther  did  I  perceive  any  of  them  offer  to  lie 
down  till  their  didemper  came  to  a  crifis : 
upon  treating  them  with  cooling  and  opening 
medicines,  and  with  plentiful  bleeding,  they 
generally  recovered. 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  method  by  feveral 
fymptoms  that  appeared  upon  the  turn  of  the 
didemper,  fome  of  them  having  very  hot  and 
inflamed  eruptions,  which  broke  out  in  feveral 
parts  with  bliders,  refembling  the  St.  Anthony's 
Fire.  Thofe  that  came  to  maturity,  appeared 
generally  on  the  infide  of  the  Arm  or  Fore- 
Leg,  near  the  Elbow  or  towards  the  Hock, 
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and  fome  of  them  had  feveral  large  bags  of 
water  that  gathered  on  the  iides  of  their  Bellies, 
or  towards  their  Flanks,  near  the  inguinal 
Glands,  which  the  Farriers  called  a  watery 
farcy,  but  indeed,  was  the  effedt  of  a  very 
hot  inflamed  Blood.  Some  had  been  coftive 
before  this  diftemper  feized  them,  for  their 
dung  was  extremely  hard  and  black. 

In  this  cafe  foft  and  oily  glyfters  were  made  TheCsre. 
ufe  of  to  relax  their  Bowels,  and  in  fome  the 
bleeding  was  repeated  ;  cooling  infuftons,  with 
fall  prunella,  and  cream  of  tartar,  fafrfon, 
and  fuch  like  things  were  alfo  given,  to  open 
them  both  by  dung  and  urine,  and  by  that 
means  to  abate  the  heat  and  effervefcenee  of 
their  Blood  ;  which  not  only  took  off  their 
Fevers,  but  caufed  the  critical  difcharges  from 
the  boils,  which  at  nrft  had  but  a  very  indiife- 
rent  afpedfc,  to  digeft  into  good  matter,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  taint  behind  them ;  fo  that 
none  of  the  Horfes  that  were  treated  in  this 
manner  did  amifs,  and  where  fome  died  in 
the  hands  of  unskilful  perfons,  it  was  generally 
owing  to  their  giving  them  hot  inflaming  things, 
under  the  notion  of  cordials  ;  and  cloying 
them  with  fugar  fops  before  their  Fevers  were 
abated,  and  their  Stomachs  in  a  condition  to 
receive  food.  And  indeed  this  is  the  true  rea-  w hyfo 
fon  why  fo  many  Horfes  mifcarry  in  Fevers, 
becaufe  mod  people  are  apt  to  foicc  tiieni  to  niifcany 
feed,  by  adminiftring  food  with  a  horn,  when 
it  is  altogether  improper,  neglecting  to  bleed 
fuffieiently  in  the  beginning,  giving  hot  me¬ 
dicines  inwardly,  with  wines  and  other  fpiri- 
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tiioiis  liquors,  which  only  add  fewel  to  the  fire  5 
which  things  are  always  pernicious  in  inflam¬ 
matory  diftempers,  efpecially  to  Horfes  that  are 
ufed  to  a  Ample  diet. 

This  Diftemper  did  not  continue  in  its  full 
force  in  London,  above  three  weeks  or  a  month  ; 
and  thofe  that  were  feized  about  the  latter  part 
of  that  time  had  it  more  favourably,  and  re¬ 
quired  little  more  than  bleeding.  Thofe  that 
looked  any  ways  forfeited  were  purged,  and 
had  antimonial  powders  given  them,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  perfeded  their  cure ;  and  fome  were 
fent  to  the  falt-marfhes,  or  other  fpring-grafs, 
the  flcknefs  happening  juft  before  the  grafs 
feafon. 


I  have  known  Angle  Horfes  feized  with  the 
fame  fymptoms  at  other  times,  when  the  dif¬ 
temper  was  neither  infedious  nor  epidemical ; 
and  thefe  were  always  fuccefsfully  relieved  with 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations,  efpecially  with 
diureticks  and  diluters,  giving  them  plenty  of 
water-gruel,  or  white  water. 

The  Strangles  is  a  diftemper  that  almoft  all 
Horfes  are  fubjed  to,  at  one  time  or  another, 
efpecially  when  they  are  young,  but  fometimes 
it  is  very  rife,  and  may  be  ranked  among  their 
epidemical  difeafes ;  and  then  it  feizes  both 
young  and  old  that  have  not  had  it  before,  and 
is  fomewhat  infedious,  tho’  for  the  mo  ft  part 
the  Strangles  are  no  ways  catching.  But  in 
this  cafe  they  are  ufually  attended  with  a  Fever, 
lofs  of  appetite,  and  other  fymptoms  of  a  ma¬ 
lignant  nature.  But  thefe  things  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  of  more  fully  hereafter.  See  Ives  and 
Strangles. 
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In  fame  feafons  the  fpring-colds  among  the  Spring, 
young  Horfes,  are  accornpany’d  with  an  epi-  v"las\ 
demical  Fever,  efpecially  about  the  time  of 
fhedding  their  Teeth,  and  putting  out  of  their 
Tu flies  ;  and  without  fome  care  and  diligence 
be  ufed,  thefe  colds  are  apt  to  leave  an  ugly 
taint  behind  them,  a  continuance  of  the  cough, 
or  a  relaxation  of  the  Kernels  under  the  Jaws, 
with  a  too  great  moifture  and  fnottinefs  of 
the  Nofe,  which  fometimes  turns  to  the 
Glanders. 

The  Glanders  is  always  reckoned  an  in  fee-  The 
tious  diilemper;  but  I  have  known  this  malady  ganders 
fometimes  more  frequent  than  ufual,  with  the  always 
fympioms  of  very  great  malignity  in  the  Blood.  infectious. 
When  this  happens,  it  is  more  thr:n  ordinarily 
infectious,  makes  a  fudden  progrefs,  and  foon 
ends  in  a  Rot,  and  is  extremely  dangerous  to  all 
Horfes  that  come  within  the  feent  of  their 
Breath,  or  into  the  liable  where  they  flood, 
until  it  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and  well-air’d. 

The  Farcy  is  feldom  reckoned  infectious,  for  TheFany 
it  is  often  cur’d  without  removing  the  difeafed  fometimes 
Horfe  from  the  found  Horfes  that  (land  with 
him  ;  the  reafon  of  which  will  be  (hewn,  when  feftioiis. 

I  come  to  treat  of  that  diflemper.  But  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  Farcy  often  appear  in  fome  kind  of 
epidemical  Fevers,  when  it  is  indeed  infectious, 
and  makes  a  quick  progrefs  on  every  Horfe  that 
is  feized  with  it,  fpreading  univerfally  over  the 
whole  Body,  forming  deep  abfcefTes  among 
the  Interftices  of  the  larger  Mufcles,  difeharg- 
i  ing  great  quantities  of  corrupt  feetid  matter,  re- 
tfembling  the  grounds  of  beer.  In  the  time  of 
pepntagious  Fevers,  fuch  inftances  are  fometimes 
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to  be  met  with,  where  by  reafon  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  malignity  in  the  Blood,  or  fome  ill 
treatment,  or  fome  unfriendly  difpofition  of 
the  air,  all  the  common  lymptoms  of  a  dege¬ 
nerate  Farcy  will  arife;  and  this  makes  fome 
afraid  of  every  appearance  of  the  Farcy,  as 
being  infectious  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be 
more  properly  termed  an  univerfal  Rot  than  a 
Farcy,  and  for  the  moll  part  proves  deadly ; 
and  if  any  means  are  ufed,  they  ought  to  be 
fuch  as  are  proper  in  peftilential  diftempers. 

About  eight  years  ago,  feveral  young  Horfes 
were  fuddenly  feized  with  the  Staggers,  attend¬ 
ed  with  fuch  uncommon  fymptoms,  as  put  the 
ordinary  practitioners  quite  to  a  Hand.  One 
thing  was  vilible  to  every  body,  that  theirHeads 
were  greatly  difordered,  by  which  moil  of 
them  more  or  lefs  loll  the  ufe  of  their  Limbs  5. 
fome  were  only  cramped  and  convulfed  in  a 
moderate  degree,  and  were  foon  relieved  by 
bleeding,  and  fome  few  cephalick  medicines, 
with  rubbing  and  proper  embrocations  ;  in 
others  this  new  diilemper  feemed  to  have  a  near 
affinity  to  a  Hemiplegia,  viz.  that  fort  of  Palfy 
which  in  men  takes  away  the  ufe  of  one  fide, 
but  not  to  fuch  a  deadnefs  as  happens  to  the 
human  body. 

I  had  one  Horfe  was  fo  bad,  that  when  he 
came  to  be  moved,  he  was  held  up  on  the 
affeCted  fide  by  feveral  men,  who  were  forced 
to  fupport  his  whole  weight.  When  he  was 
let  loofe  in  a  riding-houfe,  to  fee  his  motions, 
he  turned  round  like  a  perfon  in  a  Vertigo,  and 
fell  down  fuddenly  $  but  this  rotation  or  turn¬ 
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round,  did  not  proceed  altogether  from  the 
►fes  which  ufually  produce  the  Vertigo  in 
men,  but  from  his  wanting  the  ufe  of  his 
Limbs  on  the  off-iide,  which  made  him  turn 
round  to  his  near-fide,  the  Limbs  of  his  near- 
fide  being  no  ways  affedted,  but  firm,  which 
was  the  reafon  of  his  circular  motion,  for  he 
could  not  get  ftreight  forward  for  want  of  ufe 
in  the  other.  Several  Horfes  were  taken  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  fome 
were  convulfed,  and  had  their  Mouths  feme- 
what  pulled  to  one  fide,  but  were  foon  reliev— 
ed ;  for  thofe  that  were  only  convulfed  in  this 
manner,  retained  fomewhat  of  an  appetite  to 
feed,  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  cure. 
Another  remarkable  cafe  happened  at  this  time,  Another 
of  a  Horfe  that  was  fo  much  convulfed,  that  cafe  of  the 
whenever  he  offered  to  raife  his  Head  in  the[amekind> 
leaft  degree,  nothing  could  be  Teen  of  his  Eyes  different 
but  the  whites,  which  made  him  look  very  fymPtoms« 
ghaftly  *  but  as  this  Horfe  had  alfo  a  ftrong  Fe¬ 
ver,  and  was  affedted  on  both  Tides  alike,  fo  he 
never  loft  the  ufe  of  his  Limbs,  but  only  went 
ftaggering,  and  with  a  catching,  from  the  con- 
vulfive  cramps.  Xnis  Horfe  recovered  with  The  me- 
bleeding  and  other  plentiful  evacuations,  and  thod 
the  conftant  ufe  of  cephalicks,  which'  were 1ovvedm 
given  him  in  great  plenty,  efpecially  the  Caftor,  thefe  ma- 
which  had  fuch  an  effedt  upon  him,  that  it  kept ladies* 
him  breathing  above  three  weeks  without  in- 
termiffion,  infomuch  that  all  his  cloaths  and 
the  whole  ftable  was  perfumed  by  it ;  and  if 
thefe  things  were  but  one  day  omitted,  while 
Vol.  L  /  C  c  the 
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the  Convuliions  lafted,  the  Horfe  always  fell 
back,  and  was  the  worfe  for  it  ;  fo  that  he 
mull:  inevitably  have  died  in  the  hands  of  any 
common  practitioner,  none  of  whom  I  ever 
knew  treat  convulfed  Horfes  after  this  man¬ 
ner. 

As  to  the  Horfes  that  were  affedted  on  one 
fide  only,  their  larnenefs  was  more  apparent, 
fo  that  1  caufed  them  to  be  put  into  clofe  flails, 
and  littered  quite  up  to  their  Bellies ;  and  alfo 
a  good  quantity  of  ftraw  to  be  piled  up  againft 
the  wall  or  partition  next  the  lame  fide,  that 
they  might  reft  upon  it,  and  not  be  expofed  to 
fall  down.  One  gentleman,  who  had  a  very  fine 
Horfe  feized  with  this  diftemper,  ordered  the 
whole  fide  of  the  flail  to  be  lined  with  a  triple 
bafs  matting,  and  his  litter  was  fpread  all  acrofs 
the  ftable,  pretty  deep,  from  the  end  of  the 
Handing  ;  which  method  was  followed  with 
moft  others  that  were  under  my  care,  and 
affected  in  the  fame  manner,  that  they  might 
not  hurt  themfelves  in  cafe  they  fhould  move 
backwards,  and  fall  down,  but  lie  eafy  till  they 
were  helped  up,  for  fcarce  any  of  them  were 
able  to  rife  of  themfelves.  But  moft  of  thefe 
Horfes  leaned  their  lame  fides  altogether  againft 
the  flail,  without  moving  their  pofture,  till 
they  had  pretty  well  recovered  the  ufe  of  their 
Limbs,  which  generally  happened  to  fome  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  others  that  were  lefs 
affefted,  recovered  much  fooner,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  ftand  without  leaning. 
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Thefe  had  all  of  them  Fevers  when  they 
were  fil'd:  ieized,  which  is  an  ufnal  attendant, 
on  convulfive  diforders.  But  after  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  their  Fevers  abated,  and  they 
began  to  feed  on  fcalded  bran,  and  pick  a  little 
hay  by  the  hand,  which  was  very  helpful  to 
them,  and  hept  their  Jaws  ftreight  and  pliable. 

They  were  bled  plentifully,  and  had  glyfters 
and  lenitive  purges,  which  to  Horfes  I  always 
fubftitute  inftead  of  vomits,  where  the  difcharges 
of  the  firft  paffage  is  required.  They  were  at 
the  fame  time  plyed  with  cephalicks  and  pro¬ 
per  embrocations  outwardly,  for  which  the 
reader  may  confult  Chap.  I.  &  feq.  where  I 
have  treated  of  all  thefe  diftempers  methodi¬ 
cally,  which  derive  their  origins  from  the  Head 
and  Nerves. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubject  of  Epidemical  TheStag- 
Diftempers,  by  ,  taking  notice,  that  the  Yellows 
and  Staggers  are  fometimes  epidemical,  there  lows, 
being  many  young  Horfes  feized  with  this  ma- 
lady,  more  remarkably  in  fome  feafons  than 
others,  and  generally  about  the  end  of  the 
fpring,  or  the  beginning  of  fummer.  This  is 
no  other  than  a  bilious  Fever,  and  feems  to  be 
the  fame  mentioned  by  the  Sieur  de  Solleyfell, 

Part  II.  Chap.  XIII.  under  this  title,  viz.  Of 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Head ,  caufed  by  cholerkk 
Humors,  which  brought  a  great  mortality  among 
the  Horfes  in  fome  parts  of  France  and  Germa¬ 
ny  in  the  year  i66q,  and  1661,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  1669  and  1670.  This  is  feldom 
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univerfal  or  of  long  continuance  among  us, 
but  where  it  comes,  proves  fatal  to  abundance 
of  Horfes,  for  want  of  knowing  the  true  origin 
and  fource  from  whence  all  thefe  various  fymp- 
toms  arife,  whereby  the  Head  and  the  whole 
Body  is  fo  much  affeded. 


END  of  VOL.  I. 


